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PREFACE 


Nowadays many anthropologists regard the writing of mono¬ 
graph.? like the present one as something out of date. They 
believe that no single ethnographer can do justice to ill aspects 
of a tribe's culture and describe them all adequately. This 
may be true. Like other sciences anthropology has also deve- 
loped and expanded to such a degree that no one can be an 
expert in all its departments. But, on the other hand, an 
adequate treatment of all aspects of a tribe's culture would 
require a whole team of field workers. Such a team is scarcely 
ever available and* for all practical purposes,, it would pro¬ 
bably not get very far in its research. The best observer is 
still the lonely field worker who has gained the confidence of 
the subjects of his study and who refrains from disturbing 
the routine life of the settlements which he visits for longer 
or shorter time. Still better, if he understands their language 
sufficiently well that he can dispense with an interpreter. He 
should also stay long enough among the people to observe 
personally the customs and rites which he is anxious to des^ 
ersbe. Even then a mere observation, however close and exact* 
is not sufficient. The field worker should also have well- 
informed and intelligent interpreters of the meaning and pur¬ 
pose of these rites and customs. 

While I was able to fulfil most of the desiderata just ex¬ 
pressed* I was unfortunately not able to stay long enough 
among the Bhumia and Gond of eastern Mandla to witness all 
their customs and rites personally. But I had very intelligent 
informants, well-versed in Bhumia and Gond lore, who would 
describe these customs fully and minutely and interpret them 
adequately. 

The main part of my research among the Bhumia was done 
in IMS when I stayed for about six months mainly at Dullopur 
near Bindori, and it was more or less completed on a second 
visit in 1947 at Dhanora near Bhirsmgpur. Of course, I also 
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visited other places of the region where the Bhumia are at 
home and stayed in several of their villages to gain a more 
general idea of the tribe. Another visit to nearly the same 
places In 1951 enabled me, in somewhat shorter time* to collect 
all data on the Gond living in a close symbiosis with the 
Bhumia. 

My main Bhumia informants were Panga of Bijora, an 
elderly and wise man, and Musra, of the same village, well- 
versed in Baiga mythology and religious practices, being him¬ 
self a dewar {village priest) and the son of a dewar. My main 
Gond informants were Dhuri (a punia} and Bhagal of Bijora. 
Others too gave me much valuable information, but it is not 
possible to mention them all by name. I am grateful for 
their help. 

In my research I received much valuable assistance from 
Catholic missionaries working in eastern Mandla, particularly 
from Bev. J. yan Heertum Q, Prawn and Bev. Joseph Thalia th. 
They introduced me to the right men who could and would 
give mo all the information I wanted and helped me also in 
many other ways. My sincere thanks are due to them. 

In studying the Bhumia and Gond of eastern Mandla, I had 
in mind not only to describe fully their whole cultural life, 
but also to show how the cultures of these two tribes are 
inter-related and how this mutual giving and taking works 
in ail phases of life. I have also tried to point out the many 
cases when Bhumia as well as Gond have borrowed from 
Hindu culture and religion, without however losing completely 
their tribal identity. The interlay of so many cultural in¬ 
fluences active in the past as also at present, may make the 
culture of the tribes in eastern Mandla very complex and 
confusing. This appears particularly striking in their social 
organisation and in their religion. It explains also a number 
of inconsistencies and obvious contradictions, If man all over 
the world is “a bundle of contradictions”, the Bhumia and 
Gond of eastern Mandla certainly make no exception from 
this ride. 

The detailed description of many rites may to some readers 
appear unnecessary and pedestrian. But I believe that some 
of these details have great significance on the problem of inter- 
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tribal connections, and on the problem of the extent of Hindu 
influence on their concepts and usages. A scientific study of 
this type should therefore not suppress these details to make 
the book more readable. 

Other critics may deem the monograph superfluous, for 
Dr. Verrier El win had already in 1939 published a monograph 
on the Eaiga. However, Elwin studied the Baiga in a differ¬ 
ent area of Mandla District; moreover, as even a perfunctory 
reading will reveal, his study lays the emphasis on different 
aspects of Baiga life. His work* besides, ignores almost entirely 
the Gond with whom the Ekumla are so closely connected. 
Thus my book is no repetition of El win's monograph nor does 
it supersede it; it only complements and 1 in some points, 
corrects it. 

I am deeply indebted to His Excellency, the Apostolic Inter¬ 
nuncio Archbishop J. Knox ? and Dr. W, Hoppers SVD + Pro¬ 
fessor Emeritus of Vienna University and former head of 
VuIkerkundUches Institut der Universitiit Wien d without 
whose generous help the publication of this monograph would 
not have been possible. 

I must also thank Prof. Hoppers and Fc\ van Kroon enburg 
0, Praem, for several photos, Mr, J T V. Ferreira, Rev. Kevin 
O'Toole SVD and Rev. L. N. Serkis SJ. for their painstaking 
revision of the text. 


Bombay* October 1959 


Stephen Fuchs 
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CHAPTER I 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL SETTING 
OF THE BHUML\ AND GOND 


1, Geographical Distribution of the Riiumia 

Despite the comparatively exact decennial Census Reports of 
India, it is impossible to give the definite figures of population 
with regard to the Baiga in general, and their Bhumia sub¬ 
group in particular. There are various reasons lor this: one 
is that the different sub-groups of the Baiga go under various 
names, and it is not always clear whether a certain sub-group 
is included in the Baiga tribe or not. It may be Included in 
one area, and returned as a separate caste in another. Several 
tribal groups which racially belong to the Baiga tribe are 
ignorant of this connection or do not want to be reminded of 
it. In Dindori lahsil of Mandla District p for instance, the 
Bhumia, who racially are certainly Baiga, do not want to be 
calied by that name but prefer the designation 'Bhumia ? or 
h Dewar 1 , Further, the name 'Baiga* signifies not only a tribe, 
but also a profess ion, namely that of a village priest, or sor¬ 
cerer. A H Baiga’ by profession might be a Gond or a member 
of another caste, but in the Census Report he is very likely 
returned as "Baiga R . 

I give here the figures of the Census Report of 1941 for the 
Central Provinces (now Madhya Pradesh) and Berar 3 , for 
what they are worth: 


DISTRICT 

BAHIA 


TOTAL 


HISBU 

ITIEAL 


CP. and Berar 

10.651 

21.507 

22,158 

Jabalpur Division 

5972 

17.864 

23.836 

Jabalpur District 

1.038 

2.170 

3,208 

Mandla District 

4.924 

15J34 

20.628 


3 Private Communication from the Under-Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment, CP. and Berar* ci IT December* 1945. 

3 
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msnacr 

&AICA 

HINDU 

ntBAL 

10TAI. 

Nagpur Division 

208 

360 

568 

Chhindwara District 

208 

m 

568 

Chhattisgarh Division 

4 471 

3J283 

7.754 

Bhandara District 

102 

V + 

102 

Balpghai District 

2.640 

3 279 

5.919 

BiLaspur District 

1.705 

, . 

1.705 

Drug; District 

24 

4 

28 


The other districts of the Central Provinces and Berar did 
not return any Baiga. 

But in addition to the 32.158 Baiga in the Central Provinces, 
if ihe figures are correct the Census also returns several thou¬ 
sand Saiga from the former native states in the north, east and 
south of eastern Mandla: In 1941 they numbered 5.611" in the 
States now incorporated in Madhya Pradesh h and 51.423 in 
former Rewa State 3 and 158 in the former Hyderabad Staten 

The Saiga tribe is sub-divided into the following sections: 
the Bhumia, Bharotia, Binjhwar, Muria, Narotia or Nahar, 
Sharia, Kurka, Bhaina (Rah and Kath-Bhaina), Kondwan or 
Kundi, and Gondwaina.' 1 There are no statistics available as 
to the relative strength of these sub-seetions, but it appears 
that the Bhumia, Binjhwar and Bharotia are numerically 
strongest and number between seven and eight thousand in¬ 
dividuals each. It is possible that the Nahal (or Nahar) — in 
the Census Report returned as a separate caste—also belong 
to the Saiga tribe, V, Elwin mentions the Nahar of Balaghat 
District® and those living in Baihar* as Baiga, But more Nahal 
live in close economic symbiosis with the Gond and Korku in 
the western districts of Madhya Pradesh and with the Bhil and 
Bhilala in the Nimar Pargana of the adjoining former Holkar 
State (later Madhya Bharat, now also Madhya Pradesh). For 
Madhya Pradesh, no separate figures of the Nahal were 

s The Cenitti of India, 1941, gives no figures lor the different States; 
in I031 r the Census of India gave the following figures: Korea State. 
108 Baiga; Udaipur, 97; Changhhakar, 162; Rnigarh, 791; Kawardb*, 
3074; Kanker, 420; Bastar, 3S7—a total of 4-540 Baiga. 

^ CL A. V. Thakkar (1950): pp. 252, 256. 

* CL R. V. Russell and Himbl (1916); Vol 2, p. 80. 

s V. Elwin (1939): p, 524. * V* Elwin (1930): p. 7, 
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returned since 1911, when they numbered 12,403, The 1941 
Census Report of Hoikar State returned for the two parganas 
of Nimar and Nemawar 12.189 Nahal. 7 Though as far as their 
material culture is concerned, the Kabul appear to be akin to 
the Saiga, and thus would fit wed into the role of the western¬ 
most sub-group of the tribe, the anthropological measurements 
which W. Koppers took of the Baiga and Nahal show some 
differences in their racial constitution. 8 

But these differences may be due to frequent intermarriage 
of the Baiga with the Gond B and of the Nahal with the Korku 
and Bhil In any case, the difference in the racial constitution 
is not so considerable as to exclude altogether a common racial 
origin. If further research could really prove the racial 
identity of the Baiga and Nahal* the question about the original 
language of the Baiga would also be solved. For* in a few 
villages in southern Madhya Pradesh, the original Nahali 
language is still spoken by the Nahab,* 

It appears doubtful to me, on the other hand* that the Bhaina 
are really a sub-group of the Baiga. They are pronounced 
totemists while totem ism is almost unknown among the other 
Baiga sub-sect ions. 10 But it is possible that the totemism of 
the Bhaina is a result of their close connection and frequent 
intermarriage with the Kawar« a primitive totemistie tribe of 
eastern Madhya Pradesh 11 

2. Variation in Baiga Population 

Though the Census Reports gave the total figures of the 
Baiga population since 1881 for every tenth year* the obvious 
irregularity of the returns does not allow us to draw any 
definite conclusions as to the fluctuation of the Baiga popula¬ 
tion. The figures in the early Census Reports are almost 
certainly incorrect, for at that time the Baiga proved very 

T Hoikar Stair Census Report. 1941. p 164, 

* Cf, 1 L Wwfngfir (1952). 

® Cf. Census of India* 1931, VoL 12. Part 1, P 310. NihaSi was spoken 
in 1931 by 1,196 person*; in 1951 by 756 persons, [Census of India, 1951: 
Languages. Part 1 F p. 15- Cf, also: 5. Bbaltacb.irya (1957) p, 245 ] 

Cf. Russell and Hirolal (1916): VoL 2 r p. 228 
n Cf Ru^el! smd HJralal (1916) , VoL 3. pp, 3S3 L 
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elusive when the Census was taken and could not easily be 
enumerated. There was, further, no uniformity in enumera¬ 
tion* since it was not clear which sub-groups really belonged 
to the Baiga tribe. Thus some sub-groups were enumerated 
one year as Baiga H another year as separate tribes, resp, castes. 
Conclusions can safely be drawn only from the last two Census 
Reports of the Central Provinces {Madhya Pradesh); they 
show that there the number of the Baiga has remained almost 
stationary. It was 37.086 in 1931 and 37.969 in 1941. I think 
that this statement is correct; the birth-rate of the Baiga ap¬ 
pears to be low while infant mortality is high. 

In spite of their general unreliability I now give the figures 
of the Census Reports: the Census Report of 1881 returned 
33,883 Baiga for the whole of India; 31.336 in 1891; 24743 in 
1901; 30.391 in 1911; 57 314 in 1921; 72.899 in 1931; 89 392 in 
194L 13 The high increase of Baiga in 1921 and 1931 is due to 
the fact that in 1921 Baiga were returned for the first time 
from Central India. While in the Central Provinces (Madhya 
Pradesh) the number of Baiga increased only slightly* it rose 
in Central India (Madhya Bharat) from 29 P 736 in 1921 to 
35.813 in 1931 and jumped to 51.423 in 1941, This sudden 
increase is inexplicable; it is certainly due to a different method 
of enumeration. 

Of the whole Baiga tribe whose geographical and numerical 
distribution we have just given, we shall consider in future 
only the Bhumia sub-section. The Bhumia, one of the most 
important divisions of the Baiga tribe* live in a compact group 
in Dindori tahsil {sub-district) of Mandla District and in the 
adjoining (former) Rewa State. From Dindori some Bhumia 
have emigrated to Niwas taksil in the west, and to the former 
Kawardha State and Band aria in the south, 

3. The Geographical Distribution of the Gone 

What has just been said about the inaccuracy of the Census 
Reports with regard to the enumeration of the Baiga, is equally 
true for the enumeration of the Gond. They* too, are returned 

12 Cf. Cfnm of India, 1931, Vol 1, Part 2, p. 53S; and A r V, Thakfcar 
(1950): Fart 1. pp. 252 and 25$. 
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under various names as separate tribes or castes, while on 
the other hand some tribes are being enumerated as Gond 
which raeialJy have no connection with them. And since the 
Gond are so much more numerous than the Baiga, the in¬ 
accuracy is also the greater. 

Since figures are not available for the Census of 1951, we 
have to fall back on the Census of 1941 for details about the 
distribution of the Gond over India, The number of Gond in 
the whole of India in 1941 was 3 h £01.004 against 3,061.753 in 
193L The proportion of distribution over the various pro¬ 
vinces was in 1941 as follows: 0 

Bihar; W1 (?)* 

Orbrsa; 312.364 (355.745 inclusively Bihar) 

C P. and Bernr (Madhya Pradesh): 2,480.442 ( 2 261.138) 

United Provmeets; 124 095 (121,579) 

Hyderabad: 142,026 013280) 

Bombay: 1036 (562) 

Madras: 435 (29.052) 

Central India (Madhya Bharat): 292.755 (28*397) 

Bengal: 12.866 (-) 

* Cftmtf of India, 1931, VoL 1, Part 2 h p. 542; A- V. Thakkar (1550): 
p . 256. 

This list clearly shows that more than two thirds of the 
Gond tribe reside in Madhya Pradesh {the former Central 
Provinces), The distribution in the different districts of the 
Central Provinces was not available for 1941. I give* there¬ 
fore, the figures of 1931: 


Central Provinces without Berar 1,691.83S 11 


Sau^or 

District 

39-749 

Da moh 

District 

27564 

Jabalpur 

ti 

94.033 

Mandla 


219.136 

Sconi 

H 

135.931 

Narcinghpur 

„ 

42245 

Hoghnngabad 

*1 

48-821 

Nimar 

M 

10411 

B*tul 

»♦ 

111 602 

Chhindwara 


176,808 

Wardha 

PP 

43-195 

Nagpur 

.. 

53-002 

Chanda 

M 

95358 

Bhanrfara 

t* 

78239 

Balaghat 

M 

102.919 

Raipur 

H 

239.276 

Bilaspur 

PP 

172-361 

Drug 

St 

115.632 


]S For comparison the figures of 1931 are given following in brackets, 
t* Ccnitii of India, 1931, Vol. Xtl H Part U, pp. 424-6. 
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It is important to note that in all the tracts which are inha¬ 
bited by the Baiga, the population is overwhelmingly Gondish. 
In all the districts where we find the Baiga they are out¬ 
numbered by the Gond. And the Baiga are the more 
completely reduced to an insignificant minority, as they do Pot 
live in a compact group, but everywhere in close proximity 
with Gond- In every village where we find a Baiga settle¬ 
ment, there is also a Gond settlement (usually bigger and 
more prosperous}. To be sure, the two tribes live in separate 
hamlets, but they form one village and there is much inter¬ 
communication between the two communities. The numerical 
preponderance of the Gond, coupled with greater wealth and 
higher social prestige* naturally led to a high degree of 
economic and cultural dependency of the Baiga on the Gond. 

In the following register, 1 give the corresponding numbers 
of Baiga and Gond in a few selected districts and sub-districts 
(tahsd or ichiq) of the Baiga tracts. The statistics are for 
1931 . u 


TAHSIL OH 7ALUQ 

tfO. OF SAIGA 

110. OF GOND 

Jabalpur 

2365 

36.345 

Man dEa 

7193 

32.522 

Diitdori 

7 156 

65.486 

Niwas 

5.559 

6812S 

Lakhn.idon 

484 

62.901 

Balaghal .. 1 

„ 762 

26149 

Baihar 

4-877 

48510 

BUasptir 

1-025 

63.769 

Janjgir 

749 

23.49Q 


4. Variation of Gond Population 


The general inaccuracy of the Census Reports in the enume¬ 
ration of the elusive jungle tribes extends also to the Gond, 
For the same reasons for which an exact account of the in¬ 
crease or decrease of the Baiga population is impossible, it is 
impossible to assess the growth or decline of the Gond papula¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, in the following list the figures of the 

1* Cent itf o/ India, 193L YoL XII, Part II, pp. 456 and 45?. 
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Census are given for what they are worth: The number 
ci Gond was 1,542,921 In 1881; 2,009.124 in 1891; L958.80G 
in 1901. 2.827,755 in 1911; 2,827 577 in 1921; 5,063,753 in 
1931; 3fi 3,201.004 in 1941, u The value ol these statistics is 
doubtful if we bear m mind that up to the year 1911 the Figures 
are incomplete: Bihar and Orissa, Central India and Hyder¬ 
abad returned Gond for the first time in 1911. From 1901 to 
1921, the figures for Maria, Muria, Bhattra and Parja were 
included in the Gond category; later these tribes were treated 
at separate tribes. 

For the last thirty years, ever since complete figures of the 
Gond tribe have been available, the Gond population shows a 
steady Lncreasen While the percentage of increase for the 
whole Gond population from 1921 to 1931 was 8.54 per cent/* a 
figure well below the national increase rate of 10.5 per cent, 11 * 
the Central Provinces reported an increase of 10.3 per cent,- 1 ' 1 
and Mandla District even IS.7 per cent - 1 This rather dispro¬ 
portionate increase may be a result of more exact enumeration 
in recent years, or of immigration, or of other unaccountable 
factors. For it is not likely that the natural growth of the 
Gond population should exceed the national rate of increase. 
This is borne out by the rate of Increase of the Gond population 
from 1931 to 1941: the percentage was 4.51. 

5, Racial Origin of the Bhumia-Baeoa and Gond 

(a) Of the Bhumw-Baiga 

According to their own beliefs, the Bhumia are the oldest 
settlers in their present habitat. This fact is recognized also 
by the other tribes and castes of eastern Mandla who some¬ 
times call the Bhumia malgurar, he. owners of the land. One 
of my informants, Panga of Bijora, said that they are called 

l* CL Census Gf India, 1931, VoL 1, Part 2, p, 542. 

A. V. Thakkar (1950): Part 1. p. 256. 

According to my calculation, the percentage is 7-97 only. But the 
Ccftjuj of India, 1931, VoL 1, P&rt 2, p. 542, has 654 
n> Census- of India, 1931, VoL !. Part 1 F p- 36. 

Census of India, 131. VoL 12. Part 2. p. 424, 

2i Census of India, 1931. VoL 12, Part 2. p. 424. 
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■Biminia 1 , sons of the soil, because originally the whole land 
belonged to them. Musra of Eijora, another of my informants, 
maintained that the Bhumia had the first right to the land. 
He said that they were the first kings of the country. In the 
bidri ceremony, at the beginning of the sowing season, the 
officiating priest, always a Baiga, is addressed as Baiga Raja 
(King Baiga) - 

About the past history of the Bhumia, we have no definite 
information. Their own traditions cannot claim any historical 
value. The earliest reliable account of the Baiga b no older 
than eighty years. Whence they came, how they reached their 
present habitat, when they settled there, is completely un¬ 
known. At present we have to fail back on vague conjectures 
if we want to place them anywhere in the racial and cultural 
history of India. 

Certain elements of their material culture, like the Use of 
the bamboo-plaited rain hood, the manner in which their 
women arrange their loincloth, their social organization, the 
name of their chief god, and other points, would suggest that 
the Bhumia-Baiga came from the east. This would tally well 
with the assumption of Russell and Hiralal™ that the Baiga 
are an offshoot of the important Bhuiya tribe which numbers 
more than half a million in Bihar and Bengal. With the Bhuiya 
of Bihar, the Bhumia-Baiga are geographically connected 
through the former Rewa State where they are still numerous 
and from where, according to their own traditions, they later 
immigrated into Mandla District, However, for lack of an¬ 
thropometric data this connection cannot yet be proved, 

Russell, on another page of his work,* 3 calls the Baiga a 
primitive Dravidian tribe, but it is obvious that this does not 
mean anything. For on page 308 of the same volume he states 
that the Bhuiya (of whom the Baiga are supposed to be an 
offshoot) are a Munda or Kolarian tribe. That would, of 
course, only mean that they formerly used a Munda language, 
an assumption which is not proved. Their racial origin b a 
further unsolved problem. For no Bhuiya and very few Baiga 
have ever been studied by physical anthropologists. More- 

^ R. V, Rowell and Hirabl (1916): VqL 3. P p r 310 ff. 

24 Rowell and Hiralal (1916): Vol. 3, p. 77, 
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over, it is quite uncertain whether the Munda-speaking tribes 
in eastern Central India are racially distinct from the Dravida- 
speaking tribes. The tribes which now use an Aryan dialect 
in this part of India and claim generally and consistently to 
be the older settlers may even belong to a pre-Mundarian 
and pre-Dravidian race. 

If it is true that the Bhumia are physically not very differ¬ 
ent from the Gond and other tribes of the district, this may 
be due to the fact of frequent intermarriage with them. There 
can be no doubt that today the Bhumia are a racial mixture. 

It would appear, in short, that the Bhumia are a jungle 
tribe of food-gatherers and semi-nomadic hoe-cultivators* with 
even less inclination for intensive field-cultivation than the 
Gond. The jungle tracts of Mandla District and of the adjoin¬ 
ing (former) Rewa State seem to have been their home for 
centuries. If Russell and Hiralal are right in their assumption 
that the Gond incursion took place between the 9th and 13th 
centuries- 1 , the Bhumia-Baiga, being much older settlers in 
Mandla District, must have been, before the Gond incursion, 
under the sway of the Rajput and Gaoli dynasties ruling in the 
district from the 6th to the 12th century. It may have been 
at that time that they adopted their Aryan speech and so many 
Hindu customs and beliefs. 

What is remarkable is the absence of any traditions of great 
chiefs of their tribe. While in the Chhattisgarh plain and on 
the hill-ranges surrounding it a number of estates are held 
by landowners belonging to tribes related to the Bhumia, like 
the Bhaina and Binjhwar 3 ^ the Bhumia have never held such 
estates. They probably roamed the forest m small family 
groups. Even now that they have settled in villages, their 
hamlets (tola) are generally small, consisting of a few family 
groups, often relatives who have built their homesteads close 
to each other. 

(b) Of the Gond 

The racial origin of the Gond is equally shrouded in mystery. 
The scanty anthropometric evidence available would suggest 

Russell and Hirala] (1016); VoL 3, pp- 506 ff* 

^ Russell and HLralal {1916): VoL 2, p. 79.. 
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that the racial features of the Gond are not distinctive enough 
to indicate to which racial group they belong. 

The question from which part of India the Gond might 
have migrated into their present habitat may be answered by 
the fact that almost half of the Gond speak a Dravidian dia- 
!ectr a With the Oraon and Khond r the Gond are the northern¬ 
most Dravidian-speaking tribes. Grierson 57 states that their 
language, Condi, is more akin to Tamil and Kanarese than to 
Telugu. This would imply that the Gond formerly lived in 
the more central parts of southern India, in the neighbourhood 
of Kan arose and Tamil-speaking peoples. The traditions of 
both the Gond and Oraon p as well as cultural evidence, sup¬ 
port the assumption that these tribes indeed lived at one time 
in southern India. 33 A connection with Kannada is supported 
by the fact that the Kanarese share a number of folklore ele¬ 
ments with the Gond.** But there is also some evidence of a 
connection with Telugu-speaking peoples, for some gold coins 
have been found, issued by King Sangramasahi, the first great 
king of the Raj-Gond Dynasty of Garha-Mandla, which bear a 
Telugu legend. They date from the years 1513 and 1541 a.u? kY 

R. V. Russell and HiralaP 1 are of the opinion that it was 
between the 9th and 13th centuries a.d. that the Gond settled 
in Gondwana. For it is certain that Rajput dynasties were 
ruling in Jabalpur from the 6th to the 12th century, in Seoni 
about the 6th century and in Bhandak near Chanda from 
an early period as well as at Ratanpur in Chhattisgarh. From 
about the 12th century, these dynasties disappear and there is 
a blank till the 14th century or later, when Gond kingdoms 
are found established at Kharla in Betul t at Deogarh in 
Chhindwara, at Garha-Mandla including Jabalpur country, 
and at Chanda 14 miles from Bhandak, It seems clear that 

^ In 1031, I.B64.S7B of I he 3 r 063.763 Gond spoke Condi, a Dravidian 
dialect; (Cf. Census of hidia, 1931, Vol. 1, Part 2 X p. 486): but in 1051 
only 1,232.886. (Cf, CenJui of India, 1051: Languages, Part I n p. S-) 

G. A. Grierson (1906): YqL 4, p 485. 

- s G. A. Grierson {1906): p 406. 

^ Cf, I Karve (1053): p. 21 f. 

V. W, Kirgrabelkar (1053): p. 137 f. 

51 K. V. Russell and Hiralal (3016): Vol. 3, p. 506. 
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the Hindu dynasties were subverted by the Gond between the 
12th and 14th centuries, alter the Mohammedan invasions from 
northern India had weakened or destroyed the central powers 
of the Hindus and prevented any assistance being afforded to 
these outlying settlements,^ 

It goes without saying that a tribe spread over so vast an 
area could not preserve its racial, cultural and linguistic uni¬ 
formity, the more so as in former times the Gond almost 
certainly freely admitted other tribal groups into their com¬ 
munity; For we cannot assume that the Gond emigrated from 
their former habitat into Gondwana in their entire present 
strengths It is more probable that they were a numerically 
limited, but culturally a somewhat superior tribe who assimi¬ 
lated some of the more primitive tribal people living in the 
jungles of Central India. Where the Gond appeared in more 
compact and numerically stronger groups—as in Mandla. 
Chanda and Betul districts—they were indeed able to implant 
their own language and certain customs and beliefs on the 
small, scattered tribal groups in the forests of Gondwana and 
to incorporate them entirely. But where the. Gond settled in 
smaller numbers and encountered stronger communities of 
earlier settlers—as in eastern Mandla—'they themselves aban¬ 
doned their original Dravidian language and adopted the lan¬ 
guage as well as the customs of the jungle tribes like the Baiga 
and Ahir with whom they even formed marital alliances. 
Their tribal solidarity and their superior social prestige, how¬ 
ever, prevented them from becoming wholly submerged in the 
older tribes of the country. On the contrary, the other tribes 
of Gondwana were anxious to be admitted into the Gond 
community since this enhanced their social status. Until very 
recently, the Gond freely admitted Baiga and Ahir girls into 
their community while they were always more reluctant to 
give their daughters to men of these tribes. 

During the time when the Gond spread all over Gondwana 

15 II is f of course, possible that the Gond occupied Gondwana long 
before the 12th century, with the penrtission of the Rajput rulers- It 
was only after the 12th century that they felt SUong enough to usurp 
ruling power*. 

^3 CL C. von Furer-Haimendorf (1948): p. L 
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and gradually by reason of numerica! strength acquired a 
leading position 3 they must abo have come in dose contact 
with the Rajputs and with agricultural castes like Kurmi and 
Kunbi, Lodhi and others. Though the Gond themselves may 
not have been averse to intermarriage with these castes, these 
non-trihals were barred by their caste rules from forming 
marital unions with the Gond on a large scale. It is, therefore, 
not likely that the racial substance of the Gond population was 
much modified by a mixture with these castes. Only some 
chiefs of the Gond were able to marry into a Rajput family^ 

While a racial mixture of the Gond with the Rajput and 
other castes was thus effectively prevented, a vigorous cultural 
amalgamation was carried on in which the Gond were very 
much on the receiving side. And though the bulk of the Gond 
population refused to give up their Dravidian dialect, they 
readily adopted many customs and beliefs of the Rajputs and 
other castes of Central India, It is known, for instance, that the 
Gond kings of Garha-Mandla employed Brahmins from Ben¬ 
ares as priests and poets. King Saagramasahi himself appears 
as a talented author of Sanskrit verses. 5 * The result was that 
the religious, social and material culture of the Gond now 
forms a curious blend of many different and sometimes widely 
divergent cultural traits. But their racial stock w T as not per¬ 
ceptibly changed- 

(c) Anthropometric Analysis of the Gond and Bhumia in 
Eastern Manila 

If the assumption is correct that the Gond of eastern Aland]a 
have received in the past a good amount of Baiga and Ahir 
blood, this would show itself in anthropometric evidence. This 
Ls Indeed so. For the impression that there is great somatic 
conformity between the Gond and Baiga-Bhumia of eastern 
Mandla is confirmed by the metrical and morphological an¬ 
alysis of measurements which W. Koppers took in 1939 of S5 
Baiga-Bhumia (64 males and 21 females) and 75 Gond (49 


** Thus the Good Rajo Dal pat Shuh married the Rajput princess 
Durgavati of Mahoba, 

** Cf, V. W. Karamb^ikar ( 1953 ): pp. 137-44 
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males and 26 females) at Duhania near Bhirsmgpur. 10 

Skin, hair and eyes show rich pigmentation. While hair and 
iTis are fairly homogeneous and show only the darkest shades 
ot colours met among mankind p the skin presents a much 
larger range of tints* from middle-brown to a fairly dark- 
brown colour. Lighter shades do not occurs neither do the 
darkest tints such as those found among African Negroes and 
Melanesians. 

The form of the head-hair may be qualified as predominantly 
smooth to slightly wavy. Curly hair (Le* curling from its 
very root) occurs in 24.5 per cent of Baiga males, 5 per cent 
of Baiga females, 16,1 per cent of Gond males and not at all 
among Gond females. The facial hair and body hair is rather 
scanty. Only old men seem to grow hair on the chest. 

The shape of the head is particularly characteristic. Mea¬ 
surements and morphological features correspond. Variation 
between individuals is not large. According to the usual 
index-classes most of the male individuals are dolichocephalic. 
Among the Baiga-Bhumia, and even more so among the Gond 1 
we find a great number of hyper-dolichocephalics (25,8 per 
cent Baiga-Bhumia and 42.9 per cent Gond). There are hardly 
any brachycephalics at all r This highly pronounced dolscho- 
cephaly is not caused so much by a special development of 
the head-length. Though in general among the Baiga-Bhumia 
and the Gond long heads predominate, they are not especially 
long. The low cephalic index is essentially reached by the 
extreme narrowness of the head. This narrowness of the skull 
does not only show at the level of the eurya, but also at the 
skull-base and the forehead. The biauricular breadth is strik¬ 
ing by its low figures- The narrowness of the forehead is 
indicated by the constriction immediately above the eyebrows 
and by the small distance between the two fubera frontalis 

There is more variation with regard to the height of the 
head. Here, too, metrical and morphological observations 
agree. According to the measurements of the auricular height, 

5* The measurements were analysed by Dr. M. Wenlnger and pub¬ 
lished under the titlg: Fhymth-AntkTQpalo&iscke Vnlmuchungen 
einigtrn S±aemmt?n ZeftlfflKildiens. Ac la EtJinataffiea et LtagitlcttH No. 3, 
Vienna, 1952. j 
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the head is medium high with a tendency towards greater 
height. The same may be said of the forehead. In most eases 
the profile of the forehead is vert Leal or slightly retreating. 
Superciliary arches were only rarely observed. The convexity 
in the lower part of the forehead is frequently noticeable and 
results merely from the contraction of the erbiculam aculi. 
including the depressor aitperdiii, depressor pldbeJIae and 
eoTTugator glabellae. 

The face is characterized by medium height combined with 
great breadth. Although the measures of the zygomatic 
breadth are 1qw p particularly in relation to the narrow skull, 
the face in front-view appears broad from the flat malar region 
down to the gonia . From there it slopes down to a narrow, 
short, pointed chin. The fold of the skin running from the 
lateral nose to the cheek is strongly marked. 

In comparison to the small, extremely narrow cerebral part 
of the head h the face appears striking by its sturdiness and 
breadth. This portion between the cerebral and facial part is 
very characteristic and highly significant. 

The mouth and chin regions are characterized by some very 
special features. Most conspicuous are the moderately high 
to thick mucous lips, and the projecting profile of the upper 
lip combined with the hypoplastic lower part of the face. The 
upper integumental Up is moderately high. 

In most individuals, the external nose is of medium or fairly 
little height combined with highly developed breadth* Accord¬ 
ing to the length of the basis, the low er part of the nose does 
not rise much from the face level The prominence is mode¬ 
rate to slight. 

The height-breadth index classes the Baiga-Bhumia and 
Good as either chamaerrhine or mesorrhine near the upper 
limits of mcsorrhiny. The distribution of individuals among 
the index classes yields the same result. Of 64 Baiga males, 
18.7 per cent were hyperchamaerrhine, 82.5 per cent ebamaer- 
rhine, and 18.7 per cent mesorrhine. Of 49 Good* 8.2 per cent 
were hyperchamaerrhme, 75.5 per cent chamaerrhine, and 16-3 
per cent rnesorrhine. The average nasal index of Baiga males 
was 92.2; of Baiga females 86.0; that of Gond males 91.3; of 
Gond females 90.1- With respect to the external nose, it may 
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be stated that many Baiga-Bhumia and Gond display the most 
primitive types, Le., button- and funnel-shaped noses. The 
type with extremely distended nostrils occurs in highest 
frequency among the males. High and narrow noses with 
steep lateral parts are rare among them. 

With regard to the eye* male Baiga-Bhumia and Gond show 
a high percentage of the type with hidden upper lid. This Is 
the most primitive type. It is characterized by a "hidden 
tarsal part’, a lower upper lid without skin-fold and a deep- 
set eyeball But a type with heavy skin-fold is even more 
numerous. Also we often find transitional forms. 

The absolute measures and body proportions of the Baiga- 
Bhumia and Gond correspond to the fragility and delicacy 
which have been commented upon by all observers of these 
tribes. The stature is medium to low. In spite of that* the 
limbs, and particularly the legs, are relatively long. The trunk 
is distinctly short. The number of short statures is larger 
among the Bhumia-Baiga* while among the Gond medium-sized 
and even some tall individuals are found in greater numbers. 
The average height of 64 Baiga males was 1588 mm, of 21 
Baiga females 1485 mm; while the average height of 49 Qond 
males was 1618 mm, that of 2fi Gond females was 1488 mm. 
Of the measured 64 Baiga males* 54.7 per cent were less than 
1600 mm tall, 42.2 per cent between 1600 and 1700 mm* and 
only 3.1 per cent more than 1700 mm. Of the 21 measured 
Baiga females, 57.1 per cent were less than 1430 mm, 42.9 
per cent between 1490 and 1590 mm, and not one taller than 
1590 mm. Of the 49 Gond males, 42.9 per cent were less than 
1600 mm* 40.8 per cent between 1600 and 1700 mm, but 16 3 
per cent more than 1700 mm, Ol the 26 Gond females, 42 4 
per cent w T ere less than 1490 mm, and 57.6 per cent between 
1490 and 1590 mm, and not one taller than 1590 mm. 

The breadth measurements of the body are generally low. 
Pelvis and hips are narrow. The shoulder breadth is unusually 
small, though that of the Baiga is larger than that of the Gond. 
The acromiocristal index of the body is high. The forearms 
and legs are slender, the calves poorly developed. 

In spite of the fragility and delicacy of their frame, Baiga- 
Bhumia and Gond are of a strong physique, wiry and enduring. 
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Carrying a heavy load for long distances over difficult terrain 
without stopping* they can walk fast. When they rest* they 
usually squat on their haunches and do not sit cross-legged 
like the people of the plains. Women often sit straight with 
both legs stretched out, resting the back against a wall or 
post, or at least with one leg stretched out and the other 
drawn up to the chin or tucked under the thigh. 

ft. Language, 

Both Gond and Bhumia of eastern Mandla today speak a dia¬ 
lect of Hindi, known as Gondwani or Mandlaha, It is closely 
related to Bagheli or Rewai, the language spoken in Baghel- 
khand and Chota Nagpur, which is also a dialect of Eastern 
Hindi- The most striking difference between this tongue and 
ordinary Hindi is the termination of the infinitive which is 
-an } and of the third person .singular of the past tense which 
is -is r The first person suffix of the past tense is a, the second 
person e. The past participle ends -c. The sign of the genitive 
is ker, that of the dative fee, or la, On the whole, the lan¬ 
guage of the Baiga is very close to the Chattrsgarhi dialect of 
Hindi* 7 

If the Baign-Bhumia ever spoke a language of their own, 
they have completely forgotten it. But it Is possible that 
certain words of the vocabulary of their original language 
entered into the Chattisgarhi or Gondwani dialect, for in this 
dialect certain words are used which are unknown in other 
parts of India where pure Hindi is spoken. However* so far 
no exact study of these peculiarities has been made. 

It is curious that the Gond of eastern Mandla do not 
remember at all that at one time they spoke Gondi h which in 
Mandla District i$ called by the name of 'Par5i\* s From their 

Cf. F, It Rudman (1912): p, 43 £ 

In Basisr Slate and in the adjoining Jaipur? inmindari cf Madras 
the Farja, a branch of the Gond tribe, speak a dialect of Gond] which 
is called Parji. The term Tarsi 1 may be derived from the Parji lan¬ 
guage, Cf. Russell and Hir&lal (191G)r VoL 4. p. 373; and Grierson 
(1906): VoL 9. p 534; VoL Z Part 2, p 424 ff. 

The Sanaurhia, a criminal caste, use a code language which they also 
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clan traditions and gavk names, it is clear that many Gond 
families must have migrated into eastern Mandla coming from 
the west, or from a region where, until the present day, Gondi, 
a Dravidian dialect, is spoken. Those Gond who entered 
eastern Mandla coming from the former Rewa State and the 
other Central Indian States, may probably have come in small 
scattered groups. They therefore soon abandoned Condi for 
the Chhatisgarhi dialect of Hindi which is spoken there. 
There they were also more intensively subjected to nun-tribal 
influence. For the Rajas, Hinduised Gond, and their Hindu 
officials, carried on a strong propaganda for the Hindu religion 
and customs, and the Chhaitisgarhi language. 

7. Geography and History of the Mane la District 

Mandla District, which forms the south-east portion of the 
Jabalpur Division, lies between latitude 23"22 J and 22° 12' 
North and longitude 30 c l f and 81*50* East. The total area is 
5,089 square miles. The greatest breadth from east to west 
is about 114 miles* and the length from north to south S3 miles. 
The District forms a part of the high and rugged tableland 
of the Satpura HiLh., which separates the cotton-growing 
country of the South from the wheat-growing extension of the 
Malwa plateau in the North, and is the watershed of three 
distinct riveivsys terns. In the sduth-west of the district, 
immediately around the town of Mandla, is a small, level plain 
of good land about 400 square miles in extent, and containing 
some 200 well-settled and closely-cultivated villages. This is 
known as the Hatocfi, or rice-country, and the Palhar, or 
wheat-tract Elsewhere there are some small and scattered 
tracts of black soil, but the greater part of the district is 
mountainous and poor country for cultivation. This is the 
habitat of the Bhumia, Gond and other aboriginal tribes. The 
district is dominated by the range of the Maikal HiIIs T which 
gradually increase in height from west to cast and culminate 
in the plateau of Chauradadar on the eastern border of the 

irall Tarsi'. Cf. Russull and Hiratel VoL 4, p. 4S4. According 

lo others Tarsi' simply means 'Persian*, 
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district Minor ranges are that of Jagmandal in the south and 
Daldali in the north of the district. 

The elevation of the district varies from 1,345 feet above 
sea level to 3 n 454 feet T the top of an isolated hill in the east 
of Ditidori tahsil* The general elevation is from l t S00 to 2,4(10 
feet. 

The principal river-system of the district is that of the 
Narbada; only the Pathar tract in the south is drained by the 
Helen, and the extreme north and north-west of Dindori fahsiE 
by the Johilla. The actual source of the Narbada is at Annar* 
kantak, a sacred spot some three miles outside the Mandla 
border in the former Rewa State. The river, on entering 
Mandla District, at once pursues a tortuous and usually rock- 
bound course, in an upward curve, from east to west. 

In point of grandeur and picluresqueness, the scenery of the 
district is second to none in the whole of Madhya Pradesh* 
The town of Mandla itself is beautifully situated on a sharp 
bend of the Narbada at its junction with the Banjar. Some 
parts of the district only, like the undulating grass prairies of 
Raigarh Bichchia or the hare and shadeless plains of Dindori t 
are dull and uninspiring, but the rugged jungles of the north 
and the almost evergreen sal forests of the Banjar valley have 
a grandeur ail their own. 

Owing to the height of its mountain ranges, the rainfall in 
Mandla District is fairly heavy. The average annual rainfall 
for Mandla is 53-SO, and for Dindori 51.61 inches. Though 
Mandla and Dindori receive almost the same amount of rain* 
the distribution is somewhat different, the later rams in Din¬ 
dori tah&it being heavier. For this reason the rice cultivation, 
prevalent in Mandla. is not popular in Dindori. 

The climate of the Mandla District, owing to its mountainous 
character, is cool and exhilarating; the heat of the summer 
months is dry and healthy, while in winter there may be heavy 
falls of dew and occasionally severe frosts* The rainy season 
is unhealthy and the population suffers much from malaria 
and colds. 

From earliest times until the close of the 6th century a.d_ t 
the history of Mandla District is wrapped in impenetrable 
obscurity. We know only that around the 6th and 7th centuries 
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this part of Madhya Pradesh was ruled by Rajput kings p of 
the dans of Kalachuri and Haihaya. The seat of the Haihaya- 
bsmsi kingdom was Tripuri (Tewar), within a few miles of 
Garha T the future capital of Garha-Mandla. The Haiti ay a- 
bansi power reached its zenith in the 11th century, after which 
it declined quickly until It ended in 1181 in a disastrous defeat 
at the hands of the Baghel Raja of Rewa. 

During the rule of these Rajput princes, the jungles of 
eastern Mandla must have been inhabited mainly by the Baiga 
end similar hill tribes. It was before the immigration of the 
Gond. It was at that time, probably p that the Saiga lost their 
original language and adopted the Aryan dialect of their mas¬ 
ters which they now speak. Being by tradition and personal 
liking hunters and shifting cultivators, they left the more 
fertile plains to the cultivating nan-tribal castes, the Kurmis 
and Kunbis, who with other castes were pushed out of western 
India and gradually occupied the open river valleys of Central 
India,™ At the same time, or even a little later* the Gond 
pushed their way into the territory which afterwards received 
from them the name Gondwana. Gradually they built up their 
political power, and after the defeat of the Haihayabansi kings, 
a Gond servant of the last king of Tripura* Jadhe Rao, usurped 
power and became the first of the Garha-Mandla kings. 

The early history of the Garha-Mandla dynasty is buried 
under a mass of legends and fairy tales. Famous among the 
kings of Mandla is San gram Shah, who in 1480 received four 
or five districts from his father, but ended his reign as lord of 
fifty-two districts. His son, Dalpat Shah* married Durgavati, 
a Rajput princess of Mahoba, who after Dalpat Shah’s early 
death assumed the regency for her son, Bir Narayan, During 
the fifteen glorious years of her regency the country became 
very prosperous. But in the year 1564 An,, the Imperial 
Viceroy, Asaf Khan, invaded the Gond kingdom and defeated 
the army of the Queen about twelve miles east of Garha. The 
Queen committed suicide after the defeat* while her son 
retreated to Chauragarh where he was besieged by Asaf Khan 
and met his death during an assault. He was succeeded by 


Russell and Hlralal <1916): Vo!. 4 B p, 17, 
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C bandar Shah, a brother of Dalpat. Chandar Shah was given 
the throne by Akbar on the condition that he give up the ten 
northern districts which later formed the principality of 
Bhopal 

His great-grandson, Hirde Shah, transferred the capital from 
Garha to Mandla which was more difficult of access than 
Garha. Hirde Shah, who ruled for fifty years, devoted his 
whole reign to the improvement □£ his country which had 
suffered severely in the wars. 40 After his death, the dynasty 
declined quickly due to quarrels for the succession to the 
throne. In 1742, the Feshwa invaded the kingdom, killed the 
Raja Maharaj Shah, and demanded an annual tribute of 400-.000 
rupees from his son. This constant drain on the resources of 
the kingdom proved too severe, and the country went to ruin. 
Fields were allowed to lie fallow and soon turned into jungle. 
The impoverished Gond kings fell victims to innumerable in¬ 
trigues and assassinations, till the last Gond Raja of Mandla* 
Nprhar Shah, was tortured to death by the Maratha General 
Morarjl Mandla became a subah (district) of the Saugor 
Marathas. This happened in 1781, In the year 1799, Mandla 
fell to the Bhonsk Raja of Nagpur, The district had much 
to suffer from the pillaging bands of the Pindaris, who reduced 
it to a state of the greatest penury and desolation. This state 
of affairs continued till the British came to rule Mandla in 
1818, at the close of the Maratha war under General Marshall. 

In 1851, Mandla was formed into an independent district 
During the upheaval of 1857, there was some unrest and fight¬ 
ing, but the rebel forces were defeated and the country settled 
down to a peaceful and contented existence, which, however, 
was severely disturbed by the famine of 1897. It caught the 
population unawares and reduced them once again to great 
penury. 41 

The history of the Mandla District in the first half of the 
20th century is marked by few changes. The district is still 
largely peopled by Gond and other aboriginal tribes. 

J|fl He also brought many Lodhi 35 cultivators into his kingdom and 
gave them large grants of waste land in the interior in ardor that they 
might dear it of forest. Cf, RusseU and Hiralal (1916): Vol, 4, p, 112 If. 

Al Cf. F. A FEudman 11912): pp. 1-40, E. Chatterion (1916). 
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CHAPTER II 


THE HOMESTEAD 


l r The House 

A Gond or Bhumia homestead consists usually of a number 
of houses, never less than two, often four or five; for it also 
houses the families of married sons, often also of a son-in-law, 
whose separate living quarters are built in line with or at an 
angle to the parental house. Besides these dwellings (bangla) T 
there is the stable, a shed for various uses, and often also a 
separate hut for occasional guests, 

Bhumia houses do not differ much from Gond houses T ex¬ 
cept in size and in cleanliness. They are usually smaller and 
more primitive than the houses of the Gond. Gond and 
Bhumia build houses with either gabled (dwJor) or hipped 
{cftaupar} roofs. In some families, the house must have a 
gabled roof, in others a hipped roof. The form of the roof is 
changed only if a family has experienced much misfortune or 
sickness while staying in a certain house. Such a house is 
at last abandoned and a new one built with the alternative 
form of roof. 

Houses and huts are usually built around a square court¬ 
yard which is open at one side,, but shut off from the village 
path by a fence or hedge with a gate (pfrnrfca) in the middle. 
The main house is generally about eleven cubits (hath) in 
length and eight cubits in breadth. Some houses are slightly 
smaller, others larger Y according to the size of the families 
living in them. 

When a Gond or Bhumia selects a site for a new house, he 
first measure* out the area which he requires for his buildings. 
He prefers as the site for his new homestead a slightly elevated 
plot and, if possible, red gravel soil (murram). It should not 
be too far from a stream or water-place, nor too close either 
When he has found a suitable site on fairly level ground, 
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large enough for the buildings he plans to set up, and when 
other people too have approved of bis choice, be places three 
stones, one on top of the other, at the four comers of the plot 
chosen. He also places three stones at the point where he 
wants to set the three middle posts in support of the ridge of 
the roof. Then he ties a string round the four corners of the 
chosen site. This is done in the evening. The next morning 
he returns to the site and if he finds the stones still undisturbed, 
he believes this to be a sign that he should build his house 
there. But if the stones have been disturbed and scattered 
by some animal stumbling over them during the night p the 
man goes in search of another sitc p believing that his family 
would come to harm if he were to build on that particular 
site. 

Instead of stones, the Gond or Bhumia may put three, five 
or seven grains of husked rice at each comer. If some animal 
eats them up, he takes it as a sign that the house should not 
he built there. Sometimes a man has to change the site three 
or four times. 

When everything seems to be in order, he says: f Yeh dharti 
huTFtfco fhik lagtit' ('This place suits me'). Then he decides 
on which side the front of his house should be, mid on this 
side he marks the points for the setting of the door posts 
(tfiumya). My Bhumia informants said that the door of the 
new dwelling should face towards the east so that the inmates 
on leaving their house in the morning can stoop under the low 
door frame before the rising sun. This is called suraj lei binti. 
'prayer to the sun*. The houses of the married sons of the 
family may face another direction g usually the north, but no 
bouse should have a southern frontage, since the south is the 
region of Yama P the God of Death: nor a western direction, 
since the direction of the setting sun is called mnrn mukh, 
4 the face of death 5 . My Gond informants said that their caste 
fellows were less particular in the choice of an eastern front 
for their houses and that the position of their houses depended 
more on the general setting and formation of the terrain. But 
most houses face the cast, because in winter people like to sit 
in front of their houses and bask in the sun. 

When the ground-plan of the proposed house has been fixed, 
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the builder goes to the village priest. The Gond always request 
the official village priest (the one who performs the annual 
sowing ceremony) to 'bless 5 the site for the new house. The 
village priest (a Bhuniia) is considered by the Gond + master 
of the ground' or dharti ka moiik. If the village priest has 
died, his wife may act in his place (as she may also perform 
the solemn sowing ceremony). Even the sorcerer (panda) 
who enjoys the special patronage of a god or spirit must call 
the village priest when he wants to build a new house; except 
for the hut which he builds for his god or spirit (marai), he 
too requires the blessing of the official village priest. The 
Bhumia, on the other hand K do not seem to be so particular, 
among them the builder of the house himself or another elderly 
man of the village* who proved helpful in selecting the right 
site for the proposed house, may perform this offering- 

When a Gond invites the official village priest for the offer ~ 
ing n he may* for instancei say to him: ‘DJtarri th&r hoi. Hum, 
dftitp de. Ham ghar banco, Benge Babe 7 (“The ground is yours. 
Offer butter and incense. We want to build a house^ priest 5 )» 
When the village priest arrives at the site, he sprinkles some 
liquor over the place and offers ftum [by burning some clarified 
butter (ghee) mixed with gum resin (rar) of the sarm tree 
(Bosticdim semUa) on a small fire or a smouldering dung- 
cake]. Then he breaks a coconut, offers a few crumbs and 
distributes the rest among the men attending the ceremony. 
This offering is addressed to Thafcwr deo t the supreme god of 
the Bhumia, to whom the officiating priest prays: ‘Rhagwcn, 
ftamen snfch de is jfigah men* ^0 God, let us be happy at 
this place 5 ), Then he digs a hole on the spot where the door 
post is to be set up. Other men soon take over and finish 
the digging, and also dig the holes for the corner pillars. 
When the holes are sufficiently deep, the village priest throws 
a few copper coins (paisa) into each hole, then he himself 
sets up the door post, while the other men fill the hole with 
stones and boulders and ram them down. Thereafter, all sit 
down and finish the bottle of liquor which the officiating priest 
broke open to sprinkle on the ground. How many men he 
invites for this ceremony depends on the wealth and liberality 
of the builder. 
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The Ehurnia* after having set the corner posts, often perform 
a further offering. The builder of the house, or another man 
helping him p pours a few drops of liquor (dam) on the ground 
around the posts. He may also bum some clarified butter, 
incense and unrefined sugar (gtir), all the time invoking his 
favourite god (deo) or goddess (mafa) to bless the new house. 
Then only do the men sit down and drink the rest of the 
liquor. 

Usually there are four posts on the front side of a house, 
the second and third post being at the same time the door 
postsr two or three posts in the middle row carrying the ridge 
of the roof, and three posts in the back row. These posts are 
called tkamar. The top ends of these pillars are forked to 
allow the connecting transverse long-beams to rest firmly In 
therm The roof-beams are called trnreri. Whenever possible, 
the middle rafter should be of one piece. But if the house is 
too long, a pillar is set up in the centre to support the joint 
of two rafters. The roof-beams which connect the frontal 
comer posts are called sajra in Mandlaha dialect, and bctoti 
in Hindi, while those which carry the ridge of the roof are 
called malga in Mandlaha, and magri in Hindi. 

Then bamboo {Dendrocalamus strict us) or katwa {Acacia 
catechu) saplings are cut in the jungle and spliced into long 
thin sticks called krantt, while those of kaiwa wood are known 
as balgi These sticks are tied between the posts as supports 
for the mats which form the walls of the new house. The 
mats are plaited of the reeds of cJurra grass (Themeda Iflxn 
Stapf.) and are called tatty a. Cfcirra grass has very thick and 
strong reeds. Before cutting, the grass is set afire to trim the 
reeds of their leaves. Alter cutting them, the reeds are beaten 
against the ground till all the leaves fall off. From these reeds, 
mats are plaited which are then tied with bark fibres of a 
tree called tnohlani, mahul in Hindi, (Bauhima vahlii)* over 
the crude wickerwork of bamboo or katica sticks. 

At last the roof is fixed: stout planks are laid out about 
three feet apart and firmly tied down with bark ropes (mohlam 
dora), the ends resting on the ridge of the roof and on the 
lower front or back row of the transverse beams- Over these 
planks, the builders spread mats of kharia grass, beginning at 
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the eaves and working up in even layers until the ridge is 
reached, each successive layer overlapping the one below it. 
In the same manner they spread over this layer of grass large 
mohlain leaves, again beginning at the eaves projecting a few 
feet over the front and back walls. This layer of leaves is 
covered with bundles of grass tied down and held in position 
with sticks and poles laid across the roof, and tied down with 
bark ropes to the stout planks underneath the thatch. This 
is done as a precaution against a storm blowing off the whole 
roof. The leaves between the two layers of grass make the 
roof fairly waterproof. The thatch on the roof should he. 
renewed every second or third year, for in spite of every pre¬ 
caution it gets blown off easily in the violent gusts of wind 
which mark the beginning of the monsoon. 

The front of every house has a small veranda about four 
feet broad. It is called parcWti, It is formed simply by pro¬ 
longing the roof several feet beyond the front wall of the 
house- The veranda is supported by three or four shorter 
posts. The floor of this veranda is always slightly higher than 
the courtyard. It is either on the same level with Lhe interior 
of the house, or even higher. In the latter case, only the 
portions right and left of the door are about a foot or two 
higher, while the space immediately before the entrance is on 
a level with the interior of the house. This veranda is used 
for the storage of various implements, and often as a sleeping 
place for guests. Before the entrance is a square porch 
(an^stta), often surrounded at the sides by a low wall of mud 
about a foot high. This porch, usually protected against the 
sun by a roof of leaves or grass, is used for all kinds of 
activities, such as cleaning or grinding millet or rice, gossip¬ 
ping with friends and neighbours and as a shelter in rainy 
weather. 

'When the roof of the house is finished and the walls are 
fixed, the men’s work, is done* Now the work of the women 
begins; the wickerwork of the walls must be covered with a 
coating of wattle and daub, several inches deep, For this 
purpose, the women of the house dig for red clay (pairu matti> 
which they mix with the chaff and husks of kodo {Pflspalttm 
serfbu!aturn). The clay must be well mixed with chaff (bhusa) 
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and thoroughly kneaded, first by feet and then by hand. The 
plaster is applied in a finger-thick layer by hand. It should 
be renewed at least once a year,, just before the monsoon sets 
In. This kind of work is always done by women. 

Nowadays, many Gond and some Bhumia have started to 
build more solid houses. The walls consist of big lumps of 
day or of large sun-dried bricks. Some even cover the roof 
of their houses with tiles. Burned tiles and bricks are gene¬ 
rally bought from professional bricklayers (fcumar) since until 
recent times the Gond, but especially the Bhumia+ were averse 
to building a kUn and baking bricks. Their intense veneration 
for Mother Earth (Dharti mata) did not allow them to 
bum clay in a kiln. 

The lack of windows in a Gond or Bhumia house renders 
the interior rather dark. light and air enter only by the door 
and through chinks and cracks in the walls. Ventilation is 
also provided by the open space left just below the roof, as 
the side walls do not always reach the roof. Here, too, Is the 
escape for the smoke from the hearth-fire which soon coats 
roof and rafters with a thick layer of soot. 

The front and back wails of the house are protected against 
the slashing rains of the monsoon and the rays of the sun by 
overhanging eaves. 

After the structure of the house has been completed, the 
floor of the interior, the veranda and the porch {angaria) Is 
laid. The ground is first covered with a layer of gravel 
(marram) which is well stamped and levelled. Then floor 
and walls are covered with a finger-thick layer of red day. 
This coating of the floor and the walls is left to dry for a day 
or two* then the women give it a coating with a mixture of 
fresh cow-dung and soft white clay (chuhi diluted in 

water. A similar coating is spread over the floor and porch 
at least once a week; some women renew it almost daily. In 
contrast to the white clay s ochre-coloured clay (gatru matti) 
is also used for painting the walls and the floor of the porch. 

Bhumia women decorate the front walls of their houses with 
drawings of geometrical design, while Gond women prefer 
the figures of men and animals, such as tigers, elephants, 
horses and birds. The Gond seem to have more artistic talent 
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than the Bhumia. They are also cleaner. The figures on the 
front wall of the house are drawn either in white or red clay; 
often they are set up on the wall at both sides of the door 
in a finger-thick relief. The floor of the porch, too, is often 
decorated with drawings of a geometrical design, in the same 
colours (white and ochre 1 as the walls. 

With this coating of the walls and the floor, the house is 
now ready for habitation. But before the inmates may move 
in, it must be dedicated to the house-god, Warayan deo, For 
his reception, a spot on the threshold of the door is smeared 
with diluted cattle manure (gobar), Grains of kodo are 
scattered over the door sill and a young male chicken is made 
to pick up the grains. Then it is let loose. A year later it 
is killed; its head is crushed against the door sill* Hum is 
offered and liquor sprinkled on the doorstep with the prayer: 
‘He Narayan dee, komare upcr pahara (‘Namyan deo, keep 
watch over as'). Another prayer, which may be said on this 
occasion, has the same meaning: ‘He Narayan deo, hamnre par 
ruchfca Jicar' {'Narayan deo, watch over us’). After the sacri¬ 
fice the cock is boiled and eaten by the members of the family 
with a dish of rice (bhat). From this day, NarayaTi deo is 
believed to have taken his abode in the new house, where 
he dwells in the door sill of the main entrance. Sometimes the 
head of the family gives a dinner to the whole caste com¬ 
munity of the village. 

On the same day when the cock is sacrificed to Narayan deo, 
another one is offered to Dufha deo. This latter cock is killed 
with the ceremonial axe (pharsa) while the slayer prays: ‘He 
Dulha deo, bhat attr d&r kabhi jhai bigre ['Dulfia deo, may the 
rice (bhat) and the pulse (dar) never get spoiled']. From 
this prayer it appears that Dulfm deo is the god of cooking. 

Every homestead has a special room for guests. Sometimes 
a separate hut is built for them. Such a house is called 
LJinrotn. It is here that the guests stay and enjoy some privacy 
and sleep at night. Guests who belong to a different caste 
may cook here. In the absence of guests, the hut is used as 
a store-room or the women grind their flour there; when guests 
are expected, the house is vacated. The front side of this 
guesthouse which faces the court-yard is usually quite open, 
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while the back wall has a door that leads outside into the 
village path. 

At one side of the square courtyard or at the back of the 
main dwelling is the cattle shed (sctr) „ usually slightly lower 
than the main house. Its wails consist of bamboo wickerwork 
without a plastering of clay, or of stout planks which are set 
closely together and are tied with strong bark ropes. 

Before the new stable may be used, a sacrifice has to be 
performed in honour of Halera dea, the cattle god, or of 
Bhain$a£uT y the god of the water-buffaloes. A goat is sacrificed 
to Hole™ den, its throat being cut in the stable with the 
prayer; "Receive, O Holera deo r receive this offering and pro- 
tect our stable/ To the god of the buffaloes they sacrifice a 
young pig by smashing its head against the forehead of a 
buffalo. The sacrificial meal is partaken in the stable by 
all members of the family, some friends and neighbours. 

In a comer formed by two huts standing at an angle, a 
square space is fenced in with stout planks. Inside the fencing 
a hut is erected for the pigs. They are let loose in the morning, 
but not for long. For the most part of the day they are locked 
up to prevent them from breaking into the garden (bsri) 
which is at the back of every house* 

Another hut is built to store fodder for the cattle, agricul¬ 
tural implements and various other useful articles. 

Bhumia houses are usually small and low, but neat and 
clears though less so than the houses of the Gond, The latter 
always whitewash their houses and keep them spotlessly clean. 
Also the immediate surroundings are kept clean and may not 
be used, as in many non-tribal villages, as latrines. Nor are 
the village lanes used for defecation; for this purpose Gond 
and Bhumia go into the garden. 

2 . Home Life 

Gond and Bhumia work, eat and sleep in the house or in 
the courtyard. In the hot season they take their meals in 
the courtyard; at other times inside the house* 

All take off their shoes when they enter a house (if they 
wear any at all), A man with hoots of Western fashion, how- 
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ever, can enter without taking them off, But he must not go 
near the fireplace. 

No one whose food a Gond or Bhumia may not accept is 
allowed to touch a water-pot or a cooking-pan. But a Bhumia 
would not pour its contents away if a pot were touched acci¬ 
dentally by a Gond or a man of another caste, unless he was 
an ‘untouchable’. The Gond are more fastidious, at least in 
places where they are in closer contact with non-tribals. 

While in former times the Gond treated the Bhumia like 
caste fellows and even allowed them to approach the fireplace, 
this is no longer done since the Gond refuse to eat and to 
smoke with the Bhumia. The latter retaliate by refusing the 
Gond the same privilege in their houses. Both Gond and 
Bhumia on principle grant to other castes only such rights as 
are conceded to them by the same castes. For this reason, 
no man of another caste, not even a Brahmin, is permitted to 
approach the hearth, which is partitioned off from the main 
room by one or two big grain bins- The main room may be 
entered by anyone, even a low-caste man, a Kol or Chamar. 

If the inmates of the house are absent, no one but a near 
relative is allowed to open the door and to enter. Not even a 
neighbour would do it in the absence of all the inmates. A 
person breaking this rule would be accused of stealing. 

If a woman or girl is alone at home, a man is forbidden to 
enter. If he has any business to settle, he may do so outside 
the door, on the porch. If a man enters a house when a 
woman is alone at home, observant neighbours would be sure 
to suspect a love affair between the two. And if the matter 
is brought before the caste council, the man would be punished 
for his indiscretion, unless he proved that nothing untoward 
had happened. 

A visitor from another village who stays overnight is given 
sleeping accommodation in the family dwelling, if no separate 
guest room or hut is available. 

Gond and Bhumia usually sleep inside the house, close to 
the door. At night they do not keep a light burning like non- 
tribals in the area do. but sleep in complete darkness. In the 
hot season, however, they sleep outside in the courtyard, but 
shut the door of the house to keep out prowling dogs and 
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other animals. 

Small children, boys as well as girls, sleep with their parents. 
When they get a little older, they sleep apart in a comer, 
separated from their parents by a grain bin or another piece 
of furniture. Grown-up sons and daughters, before their 
marriage, sleep in the house of their parents, but boys and 
girls do not sleep near one another. Married couples sleep 
in separate huts which are built close to the parental house. 

When at rest, people should not lie down with their feet 
pointing towards the north because this is the position in which 
they will be laid out when they die. Before they go to sleep, 
they take off as many clothes as decency permits. Even in 
the cold winter nights they sleep practically without cover, 
either on the ground on a thin sheet or blanket, or on a cot 
(kalya). When sleeping in the open during winter, they light 
a fire and turn the bare chest and belly towards it, while 
they cover the back with a thin sheet. Often it happens that 
in sleep they roll into the fire and get burned. This very 
often happens to children. 

People who sleep on a cot in the cold season place a bowj 
with smouldering cattle dung under the bed. The dung-fire 
keeps up a steady glow throughout the night and gives out 
a fair amount of heat. This bowl with the smouldering dung, 
called gkurst, is of the same material (a mixture of clay and 
Jcodo chaff) of which the grain bins are made. 

3. Household Utensils 


(a) Groin Bin 

To one side of the room—there is generally only one room 
in a Gond or Bhumia house—at the right side of the door, 
we find several clay receptacles for the storage of grain, called 
fcotfci or kbolls. They are either square or round, similar in 
shape to a lantern glass, and of various sizes, some small and 
only a few feet high, others six to eight feet high and of 
corresponding bulk. 

The structure of the grain bin is made up either of one or 
several cylinders placed one upon the other, with a flat bottom 
and a removable cover, formed by hand from a mixture of 
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clay and threshold kodo straw. When the bin is full, the cover 
is placed on the top and all fissures and holes are carefully 
blocked with a coating of fresh cow-dung to make the grain- 
bin air-tight. 

Through a hole near the bottom of the bin* the daily quota 
of grain which a family requires is removed. After use f the 
hole is sealed with a rag-ball 

The grain bins are set on four clods of clay to allow some 
space between the bottom of the bin and the floor. This is 
done to prevent rats from digging a way into the grain bins 
from the ground. The bins are used for the storage of all 
kinds of grain. It is safe in them, even if kept for a year, 
provided the grain is thoroughly dry when it is stored. Once 
or twice a year the grain is removed from the bins and again 
dried in the sun. The size of the grain bins in a house is a 
good indication of the wealth of the owner or the number of 
members in the family. 

The grain bins are placed in the room in such a way as to 
shut off the fireplace and the inner portion from that near 
the door. This partition also gives some privacy to the parents 
who sleep on one side of the bins, while their children sleep 
on the other side, out of sight, 

No grain should be removed from the bins on a Sunday. 
The reason for this rule is unknown. 

(h) Grinding Mills 

The aboriginals of eastern Maud la use two kinds of grinding 
mills, one of stone (ckakkiu), which is used for hard grain 
like gram, masur, urda . wheat, maize and tuar; the other of 
sun-baked clay (jafa) which grinds soft grains like feodo, kutfci, 
or rice. 

The chakkia consists of two circular discs each cut out of 
a single piece of stone and shaped by members of the Dhimar 
caste (fishermen). In Mandla District, the manufacture of 
these stone discs is, besides fishing, the traditional and specific 
trade of this caste The nether disc, called tkaH , is criss¬ 
crossed with grooves which are cut into the stone with a 
chisel The bottom of the upper stone, called mur T which is 
thicker and heavier, is rough, made so by holes being cut into 
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it with a pointed chisel- The grooves and holes must be 
renewed from time to time- The upper stone revolves on a 
strong iron pin fixed in the centre of the lower stone* This 
pin is called fchutc. To allow the upper stone to rotate and 
also to feed the mill with grain, a hole, a few inches wide, is 
cut through the centre of the upper stone. 

The woman doing the grinding sits on the floor, one leg 
stretched out, the other drawn in, the shin resting against the 
mill. The stone mill is turned with one hand while with the 
other the woman pours the grain in fistfuls into the hole in 
the centre of the upper stone. 

The jato, which is much bigger than the cliflltkia, is not of 
stone but of clay. To give the black clay more consistence, 
kodo chaff fbhusa) is mixed with it. The clay is then 
thoroughly wetted and vigorously kneaded by hand and foot 
before it can be formed into the mill. This work is done 
by women. 

The woman building a jata first sticks a stout wooden pin 
into the floor in a comer of the veranda or of the room where 
the mill is wanted. Around this pin she moulds the lower 
disc, about two feet in diameter and only a few inches high. 
The upper stone (mtir), of the same width but much higher 
and slightly cupped, is mounted on a narrow board to give it 
more durability. The wooden pin around which the upper 
stone rotates, passes through a hole in the centre of the board 
on which the upper disc rests. Through the same hole the 
mill is fed with grain by the grinding women. At one end of 
the board a handle is affixed by which the mill is worked. 

The jata is usually served by two women who sit facing each 
other, both gripping the handle with one hand and pouring 
grain into the mill with the other. 

A few inches away from the base of the mill is built up 
a low ring of clay which prevents the flour pouring from the 
mill from spilling all over the floor. 

For the grinding of spices, Good and Bhumia women use a 
stone slab which is called stlota, and a stone roller, called 
lorha. The stone roller is worked with both hands by the 
woman crushing the spices. 
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(c) Grain-Petfle 

For porridge fpej) t it is sufficient to husk tHe grain super¬ 
ficially in the join. But for a dean husking the grain must be 
pounded with the pestle. It is a heavy log of wood, round, 
about six inches thick, slightly thinner at the top, with a notch 
around the middle to allow the pounding woman a firmer grip. 
The pestle, called mttsar, must fit into the hole (kha ri) In a 
log of wood which is let into the floor of the main room or 
veranda. Tire pounding woman sits before this hole filled with 
grain, one leg stretched out and supporting with its thigh the 
foot of the other bent leg. The woman accompanies each 
stroke of the heavy pestle with a low grunt, a habit which can 
be noticed in men also when they have to work with a pickaxe 
or the digging stick. 

Rice, fcodo and kutki must be pounded first with the grain 
pestle to remove the fine skin from the grain. 

(d) The Winnowing Scoop 

After the grain has been ground and pounded, it is cleaned 
of the bran with the winnowing scoop. The supo* as it is 
called, is a square plate with raised edges at three sides like 
a shovel, and made of tightly plaited cMrra grass blades. The 
winnowing woman holds the scoop with both hands and fans 
the grain in such a manner that the lighter husks and false 
grains gather at one side of the scoop t while small grains of 
sand, being heavier, collect at another corner which is held 
slightly lower. Through long practice, the women in a short 
time sift the grain from the chaff. 

Every morning the dally quota of grain required for the meal 
of the whole family is ground or pounded and winnowed by 
the women, for the flour should not be kept longer than a day 
or else it goes stale. 

The winnowing scoop is manufactured by the Dhulia or 
Basor* who are professional basket-makers. But where 
bamboo and chirra grass are available, the Bhumia and Good 
make winnowing fans. 

Pulse, as masitr or tuar, is first winnowed, then perfunctorily 
ground in the stone mill to remove the husk. Then it is win^ 
nowed again. 
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(e) Boskets 

Tribesmen who live so dose to the forest, as the Gond and 
Bhumia do, naturally use the material at hand for all the 
articles which they require in their daily use. Basket* of 
various types, therefore, which can with little labour and less 
cost be manufactured from the material abundantly at hand, 
replace containers which people in a different environment 
would make of other material. The Gond and Bhumia make 
baskets of every possible shape and form: square, cylindrical, 
triangular; open or with a lid; tightly knitted or loosely plaited; 
from bamboo strips, grass blades and twigs; large and small. 
For every possible type of basket they have a special name p 
such as sikosi, daum 3 jhapi, mora, and so on. 

Most of these baskets are made and used exactly in the 
same manner by all the jungle tribes of the district, but in 
one point the aboriginal tribes differ from the professional 
low-caste basket-makers, the Basor or Dhulia who are often 
treated as ‘untouchables': they do not make baskets for sale. 
They make them solely for their own use. They may give 
them away, but will not sell them. 

The Bhumia claim to have more skill in basket-making than 
the Gond. The reason probably is that they have more prac¬ 
tice in this work, while the Gond can more easily afford to 
buy baskets in the market. Like the Basor or Dhulia, as this 
caste of professional basket-makers Is called in Maud la District 
the Gond and Bhumia use a heavy H curved knife, the banka, 
as their only instrument for basket-making. 

(f) Pots and Pans 

Usually all food b cooked in earthen pots (hnndi or hurya)^ 
rarely in iron pots (battua). The vessels In which the water 
is fetched from the well or pond are almost airways of burnt 
clay. These earthen pots the Gond and Bhumia buy at the 
weekly bazaar, at Dindori for instance, from potters (fctimar) 
who wander from village to village. The pots made by local 
potters are of inferior quality; people prefer pots which are 
imported from Manwai or from a place in the former Rewa 
State, about 40 miles east of Dindori. It appears that the clay 
at these places is of superior quality. 
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Unlike the Gond, the Bhunua can rarely afford the large 
brass pitchers {kasaidl) which are found in most non-tribal 
homes. But even the poor Bhumia have at least one brass pot, 
called a lota, a small pear-shaped vessel for general use. 
Wealthy Gond and Bhumia may own a few brass plates (thaU 
or tuthia) on which the meal is served, while poor people eat 
and drink from platters made of maM&n or palo^ (Butea 
frondasa) leaves which the women prepare afresh for every 
meal Once used p they are thrown away. Generally speaking, 
brass pots and plates are oftener found in the houses of the 
wealthier Gond. They buy them from the Kasar, a profes¬ 
sional caste of brass-makers and traders. 

When the women fetch water from the well or pond, early 
in the morning and late in the afternoon after a day's work 
in the field, they carry the heavy pots on their heads, As a 
head protection^ they use a mil made of a strip of cloth or of 
neatly knotted strings. This roll is called purhni (or gudJtari 
in the local dialect). This roll plays a special part in the 
snake exorcism of the Gond and Bhumia. If it is made of 
strings, it is called gin. 

Besides earthen pitchers and pots and a few brass vessels, 
the Good and Bhumia also use gourds called JaukL Such pots 
are called lauko. Also spoons and ladles made of gourds are 
quite common p called tmuft. Ladles of wood (chotiya) and 
iron (kcemJtt) are used to stir the porridge (pej) in the pot 
over the fire. To sieve the rice or kodai after boiling, the 
women of eastern Mandla use a flat bamboo basket (pasrmt). 
The flat cakes of urda or wheat flour, which the people some¬ 
times prepare, are baked over the open fire on iron pans 
(fmea). 

For measuring grain, these aboriginals use a wooden cylin¬ 
drical vessel which they call barrio. It is made of one solid 
block of wood* hollowed out with a chisel; it has an iron band 
around the bottom to prevent it from splitting. Grain is 
measured by the seer (a litre or two pounds in weight), in 
fcureya (2j seers), kuru (5 seers), and kh&ndi {20 seers), 

(g) Furniture 

In the matter of furniture, there is scarcely any difference 
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between Gond and Bhumia, The Gond may have more furni¬ 
ture because in general they are wealthier than the Bhumia, 

While many Gond and Bhumia sleep on the floor, either in 
the house or in the courtyard, others use a bed to sleep on* 
This bed (khat or khatya) consists of a rectangular frame on 
four rather short legs; the frame is spanned with a network 
of strings of flax (stm) or coconut fibres (coir)* or of tightly 
plaited bamboo splints. This bed, from the wooden frame to 
the string-netting, is home-made. 

These beds are put out of the way during the day or carried 
into the courtyard in the sun; for they are usually Infested 
with bugs which hide in the fissures and joints of the wooden 
frame. Before going to sleep, people spread a thin sheet on 
their bed. This sheet is also used as a cover. Some people 
use a kind of mattress made of rags sewn together into a 
thick blanket h 

Of other furniture there is little in a Gond or Bhumia house. 
Few of them have chests or cupboards for their clothes; but 
tin trunks are becoming quite common now, in which are 
stored the festive clothes and the silver ornaments rarely worn 
by the women. But generally the clothes are hung on the 
rafters in the house; other articles are kept in niches in the 
waU. Seeds, medicines, spices and dried fruits are preserved 
m empty gourds or baskets stuck in the eaves. 

But in every house one finds some small stools with four 
short legs (from four to twelve inches high) and a seat covered 
with a string-netting or bamboo-plaiting. Such stools are 
called mfichia, while another kind which consists simply of a 
square block of wood with four stumps as legs is called parho 
or ptrfia. Sometimes these stools are provided with a hack: 
just two stout planks about two feet high. These stools, how¬ 
ever, are not really intended to be sat on; people usually squat 
on them. 


(ft) Aires 

Gond and Bhumia use the same types of axes; they have 
two or three different kinds: the tongici, pftnrsa and brail frz. 

The tangia has a heavy rectangular blade, with a culling 
edge three or four inches broad. This axe is used for ehoj> 
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ping wood, felling trees, etc. Any man going to the jungle 
or to his field carries the tawgia on his shoulder. It b also 
used for self-defence against wild animals. 

The jshar$a is a kind of ceremonial axe with a slim + slightly 
curved blade, similar to a battle axe. This axe is mainly used 
for killing and skinning animals, for cutting up the meat p and 
so on. It is scarcely ever used for woodwork. 

There is also a smaller axe of the same shape and For the 
same purpose, wh ich is called pha rsi. The tun gin , the pkarsa 
and the pharsi are made by the local Agaria, professional 
smiths. 

For fine woodwork, the Gond and Bhumia now use the 
bcs-irfa. It is obviously an imported implement. Its shape 
resembles that of a hoe, but it has a shorter and heavier blade, 
A bnsultz is nowadays found in almost every Gond and Bhumia 
house; for these aboriginals, well skilled in handling it in all 
kinds of woodwork, make almost all their agricultural imple¬ 
ments themselves. The basula replaces a chisel as well as a 
plane. When working with it, they hold the basil la very short* 
placing the index-finger on the back of the blade. 

(i) Other Iron Tools 

There are several other iron tools which the Bhumia as well 
as the Gond use. Most important among them is the plough- 
share (pftnr)* which is simply a pointed iron spike about two 
feet long. It is affixed to the inner side of the tapering end 
of the wooden plough and is held in position by an iron ring. 
This ploughshare as well as the iron ring are supplied by the 
Agaria, the iron-workers of the Gond and Bhumia villages in 
eastern Mandla. These ploughshares are t of course, available 
also at the local bazaars. 

For digging up roots and tubers, the aboriginals of eastern 
Mandla use either the ploughshare or an iron spike of the 
same shape but somewhat longer, It is called fcftanta (thorn) + 
It is stuck into the hollow end of a bamboo stick split at the 
top and firmly tied together with bark fibres. The Agaria also 
supply the digging spike. 

For digging in stony soil a small pickaxe (fcudari) may e 
used, or t he so-called ffainti, which is similar in shape but 
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heavier. Such implements, however, as also the hoe (pJwwir), 
are not in genera] use; nor are they made by the local Agaria. 
They are bought in the bazaar from non-triba] smiths (Lobar). 

A kind of primitive sickle (haasia), however, is supplied by 
the Agaria; but a sickle with a steel edge can be had only 
from the Lohar. In former tunes, when the aboriginals simply 
cut the ears of their crops, the Jmssia served its purpose. But 
for cutting grass and the stalks of their crops, they require 
a sickle with a steel edge. 

The knives which the Gond and Bhumia use are called 
churi; if they can be folded, they are called chakku. 

At least for ceremonial purposes, for instance, at weddings, 
Gond and Bhumia require a so-called sands, the superi-cutter, 
a kind of shears which can be had in the bazaar. It certainly 
is not an aboriginal article. It suggests that at least the Gond, 
from whom the Bhumia may have adopted this article, come 
from a region where pan and areca nuts are very popular. 

(j) Bouj and Arroto of the Bhumia 

While the traditional weapon of the Gond is the axe 
(pkarsa), the Bhumia, at least in times past, used to hunt with 
bow* and arrow. Even where they would be permitted to use 
the bow, the Gond do not seem to be familiar with this weapon, 
This may be considered an important distinctive feature in the 
cultural life of the Gond. 

At present, however, few Bhumia of eastern Mandla own 
bows and arrows, as the use of this weapon is forbidden by 
law. Even its mere possession is outlawed. I did not find a 
single bow in the villages near Dindori, though in the more 
interior and less accessible tracts of eastern Mandla this 
weapon is still in use by the Bhumia, Bow and arrow may 
still be found in the adjoining former Rewa State; there it 
is not yet forbidden to use it. 

The Bhumia bow is of bamboo. It is a simple longbow, 
normally bent, with knobs at the slightly tapering ends to 
hold the sling of the bowstring. From tip to tip, the bow 
measures from 4' 6" to 4' 10". It is plain convex, flat on the 
inner side and rounded on the outside. 

The string is a band of stiff bamboo fibre, about a quarter- 
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inch broad and half as thick. It is attached to the knobbed 
ends of the bow, about from either extremity, with slings 
of dim string. This is called echarp*? stringing. 

The arrow is about V 9" long, The shaft is made of a reed- 
like grass known as ttr. It has radial feathering. The feather¬ 
ing is made in the following manner: Tail-feathers of the 
common vulture (grid ho) are split into halves* their down cut 
short to half an inch. Five such pieces of about three inches* 
length are arranged at regular intervals on the arrow in such 
a manner that they touch the shaft with the quill cut in half. 
Then they are tied to the shaft with thin twine at intervals 
of half an inch. At either end a thicker thread is used. 

Just below the feathering, the shaft should have a knob. 
Around this knob and the notched end 1 the Bhumia wind 
thin fibres crosswise to allow the bowmen a firm grip on the 
arrow. 

The arrowhead, which is of iron, is made by the local Ag&ria. 
It is iance-shaped and measures about five inches in length* 
with two barbs one and a half inches long, its whole length 
on either side sharpened to a knife-like edge. The shaft of 
the arrowhead, which m only a quarter-inch thick, is stuck 
in the shaft of lit grass like a thom r and then firmly tied to it 
with fibres. The whole wrapping is besmeared with red lead. 

Bow and arrow* wherever they are still in use, are made 
by the Bhumia themselves; and there arc some men who are 
specially skilled in bow-making. 

The Bhumia use the Mediterranean release: they hold the 
arrow between middle and index finger and pull the string 
with these two fingers. When I showed a Bhumia the pri¬ 
mary release* he shook his head in disapproval and made the 
objection that holding the arrow with thumb and index finger 
would not allow a firm grip on the arrow nor give any force 
to the pull at the string. 

The Bhumia call the bow dfumuah, the arrow tir* words 
derived from Sanskrit and used by the Hindi-speaking non- 
tribak as well. 

In order to kill their prey more effectively* the Bhumia put 
poison on their arrowheads. This poison is called daieai, 
(medicine), a Hindi word. It is supplied by bangle-sellers 
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(of the Jogi caste) who buy it secretly at Katoti, a market¬ 
place in Bilaspur District. Baiga from the surrounding jungles 
are said to bring the poisonous roots to the market at Kaloti 
for sale. They alone know where to collect them in the forest. 
These roots are not found in the jungle of eastern Mandla. 
My Bhumia informants, who refused to show me the roots, 
told me that there are three different kinds of roots which 
contain the poison: a black root, called chaigundia, another 
kind which is yellow like turmeric (hardt), and a third kind 
which is white. The poison contained in the black root is 
the strongest. 

The price of this arrow-poison is rather high; a tola (fortieth 
part of a pound) costs from three to five rupees, The quantity 
of poison required for one arrowhead costs four to five annas. 
The Bhumia of course buy the poison in small quantities, as 
apparently it loses its power if stored too long. (It is probably 
an alkaloid.) 

A Bhumia must take certain precautions when he wants 
to apply the poison to his arrows. He first ties a cloth before 
his mouth and wraps his hands in a rag, lest any of the poison¬ 
ous substance gets into a wound. Then he scrapes small chips 
from the root, and pounds and grinds them to fine powder. 
This is done inside the house, to prevent the powder from 
being blown off by a gust of wind. The powder is then wetted 
with spittle. To test its strength, the man catches a fowl, 
piucks a few feathers and applies the salve on the wounds' 
If the fowl dies within an hour, the poison is considered suffici¬ 
ently strong. Now cotton wool (nia) is soaked in the mixture 
and carefully wrapped around the shaft of the arrowhead just 
below the barbs. It is tied down with twine wound crosswise. 
On the lower end of the wrapping the Bhumia presses an iron 
ring to keep the poison-soaked wool in place on the shaft of 
the arrowhead. 

When an animal is shot with the poisoned arrow, the poison 
enters the wound- They say that the poison first affects the 
wounded animal’s hoofs which become loose and crack. The 
animal cannot run away and falls down. According to my 
informants, the black poison is strongest: any animal shot with 
an arrow to which the black poison has been applied, drops 
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dead within a hundred yards. The white poison kills the 
animal after a run of about hail a mile* while the yellow poison 
takes its fatal effect alter about a mile's mn. The flesh around 
the spot where the arrow has entered turns black; it is cut 
out and thrown away. 

Blue bulls, bisons, deer of all kinds, pigs, even panthers and 
tigers, succumb to the fatal strength of this poison. Usually 
these animals die after running a mere furlong. 

(it) Other Weapons 

We may also consider the axe (tangia and pltarm) as a 
weapon of the Gond and Bhurnie, No aboriginal of eastern 
Mandla goes to the jungle without his axe. He uses it not 
only in self-defence against wild beasts when they attack him, 
but also for hunting small animals which he surprises in the 
jungle or on the field. He shows much skill in throwing his 
axe at his prey from a short distance. 

Spears too are used for hunting! but only here and there. 
The iron spearhead (barefti) is similar to a ploughshare, but 
flat. It is fixed into its shaft in the same manner as the spike 
of the digging stick (khanta), 

(i) The Carrier Pole 

Bhumia and Gond! like the other tribes of the districts 
scarcely ever use a bullock-cart for transport Most of the 
loads are carried either on the backs of bullocks or by men 
and women. While women carry their burden on the head, 
the men carry it on the shoulders. 

To carry loads more easily* they often use the carrier pole 
(kawar). It consists of a stout pole of bamboo or 
wood (Grawia about six feet long. This pole is 

placed across the shoulders while the load is divided into two 
equal parts and hung from both ends of the pole, either on 
ropes or in baskets. The net of ropes in which the baskets 
hang is called sikka + Any load may be carried in this manner: 
grain* goods bought in the market even bricks* Up to a 
hundred pounds can easily be carried by a man, even if he 
has to walk some distance. 

For heavier loads* a composite carrier pole is used. This 
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pole consists of two unequal pieces of bamboo. One side of 
each is levelled off and the shorter is placed alongside the 
larger one to which it is fastened securely either with bark 
or hemp ropes or with leather strips. This combination of 
two poles prevents the carrier pole from breaking when the 
load is heavy. By joining two poles together in this manner 
the carrier pole also becomes more elastic. 

The carrier does not walk slowly, but moves at a quick pace. 
He walks with light steps and with slightly bended knees, 
the pole of flexible wood accommodating itself to the carrier’s 
step by spring-like swinging movements which make the 
carrying easier. 

If the load is too heavy for one man, it is carried by two. 
They place the load in a rope netting, hang it in the centre 
of the carrier pole and, walking one behind the other, cany 
it on the shoulders. 

The bawar pole is not used by women; they cannot carry 
such heavy loads anyway. It is said that the Bhumia and 
Gond do not use the canier pole as much as in former times. 
The Kol are the best carriers; they may cany forty to forty- 
four bricks in one load. 

It would be interesting to find out in what area and by 
what castes the carrier pole is used. Further west of Mandb 
it is more or less unknown, and used only by members of 
certain castes who carry Ganges water. In Bombay State, sel¬ 
lers of milk and clarified butter fgliee) use the carrier pole. 

When carrying grass or faggots for fuel, the Gond and 
Bhumia use a carrier resembling a sledge: two slightly curved 
planks between which a bamboo mat is fixed. This carrier is 
packed with grass or faggots and carried on the back. 

(m) Tile Rain Hood 

For protection against the rain, both men and women wear 
in the rainy season a rain hood (fcfcumri) which thev make 
themselves. It has the shape of a flat conical hat with a very 
broad rim. Its diameter is three to five feet. The inner frame 
is made first. Thin long bamboo slivers are interlaced at a 
sixty degrees’ angle into a loosely plaited wickerwork which 
is covered with two or three layers of unofckrin leaves (Bauhmfa 
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voiilii}. Then an outer frame of identical shape and pattern 
is fitted on the inner frame with the layers of leaves in between. 
The rims of both frames are then plaited together to keep the 
leaves in place. Such a hat is almost water-tight and covers 
the wearer even if he stoops low when at work in the field. 

During the monsoon few Gond and Bhumia walk about 
without the rain hood* and when they are not actually wearing 
it on the head, they hold it in their hand by a sling fastened 
to the rim of the hood or carry it on a stick which they hold 
over the shoulder. 

It is interesting to note that the Dhuiia or Baser p the pro¬ 
fessional basket makers of Mandla District, do not make rain 
hoods. Non-tribal people, too p when they want a rain hood, 
ask Gond or Bhumia to make one for them. This seems to 
suggest that the rain hood is a cultural element of the Gond 
and Bhumia, not of the non-tribal people of eastern Mandla. 
It is also interesting to find that Gond and Bhumia make these 
rain hoods equally well, and it does not appear that either of 
these two tribes learned to make them from the other. In 
Central India, the Gond and Bhumia are the westernmost tribes 
that use the rain hood. Further west, this very useful pro¬ 
tection against the monsoon rains is unknown. But we find 
it again in districts on the west coast. 

4. The Hearth-Fire 

The fireplace in any house of eastern Mandla is in the 
corner farthest from the door, because it should not be ap¬ 
proached by any outsider, particularly if he belongs to a 
different caste. The hearth is a mud structure in the shape of 
a horse-shoe, about a foot in height. It is called ckuIJm, A 
fire is always kept burning; when no cooking is being done, 
it is covered with ashes. Only for a prolonged absence from 
the house of the whole family is the heart-fire allowed to go 
out. After they return t fire can always be obtained from a 
neighbour. 

When the men go to their fields, they always take a piece 
of smouldering dung-cake along in order to have fire when 
they want to smoke. 
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Of a winter's evening, they light a fire in the courtyard, in 
the watching hut on the field or on the threshing floor. People 
like to sit around a fire and chat till it is time to gg to sleep. As 
wood is abundant so near the jungle and does not cost any¬ 
thing, usually two or three heavy logs are kept burning placed 
in such a way that the burning ends meet at different angles. 
Before all go to sleep, they cover the fire with mud or pour 
water over it. 

All men carry with them a flint, called chakmttk, for striking 
fire. The flint is always kept in the pocket together with the 
dry shell of the Bel fruit {AegEe marmelog ), a creeper, filled 
with silk cotton [the wool in the seed container of the Senior 
tree (Bombai maiaborteum)]. The silk cotton must be taken 
from the seed while it is still green. The shell of the BeE fruit 
in which the cotton is kept is covered with leather, often with 
the strutum of a deer or goat. A piece of steel is attached 
to the shell by a chain. Holding the flint between thumb and 
index-finger of the same hand, the man strikes the flint with 
the piece of steel in his other hand and catches the spark with 
the spunk. 

Children, and sometimes men when they have no chaJtmnlc 
at hand, make fire by means of the fire-drill. They search for 
a piece of hard dry bamboo, polar, baranga or other wood, 
and cut off a sliver about a foot long. In the middle of the 
sliver they make a cut with the axe and another one (a narrow 
pointed one} at the end of the sliver. Then taking a tapered 
stick of the same kind of wood, they set the top of it into the 
groove made by the cut in the middle of the sliver, near the 
narrow cut at the edge. Beneath the cut at the edge they 
place a piece of rag or dry- cotton wool. Then taking the 
stick between the palms of both hands, they begin to drill as 
fast as they can. After a short while a spark fails on the cloth 
or cotton beneath, through the cut at the edge of the sliver. 
By blowing on the spark they soon kindle a fire. This fire- 
drill can, of course, be used only in the dry season. 

Good and Bhumia also know the use of the fire-saw. But 
the fire-drill is more common. 

For light, the Gond and Bhumia generally use a small 
earthen bowl, filled with oil. A twisted cotton wick soaking 
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In the oil is lighted and gives a dim light. The lamp is called 
diya. Such a lamp is lighted at all religious ceremonies. In¬ 
stead of oil, clarified butter (ghee) may be used on such 
occasions. 



CHAPTER HI 


DRESS AND ORNAMENTS 

1, Clothing 


(n) Male Attire 

Of all the aboriginal tribes in the district* the Bhumia are 
the most scantily dressed. Their main clothing consists of a 
loincloth, called kmgutL The shortest loincloth is cubits 
{hath} long and less than a loot broad. It is drawn between 
the legs and tucked in in front and at the back under a waist¬ 
string, At the back it Is kept in a bunch between the buttocks, 
but in front the end hangs from the waist in a broad flap 
almost down to the knees. This same short loincloth is also 
worn by poor Gond, as well as by other aboriginals of the 
district. 

While the kuiguti is still the common dress of the Bhumia 
males, a few Bhumia, but more Gond, wear a longer strip of 
cloth which is wrapped around the waist. One end is drawn 
between the legs and tucked in under the wrapping at the 
back, while the other end in front hangs down like an apron. 

Some Bhumia and a great number of Gond nowadays wear 
a loincloth in the fashion of the non-tribal people. But even 
this loincloth, called dhoti, is usually short and scarcely reaches 
to the knees. 

Few Bhumia wear a shirt. They wrap a sheet, about six 
cubits long and Ih cubits broad, around their chest and shoul¬ 
ders. Often this sheet, called picfiouTU, is wrapped around the 
body below the waist, while chest and shoulders are left bare. 
It is taken off while working in the field. The Gond usually 
dress in the same manner, hut many have begun to wear shirts, 
or at least a tight-fitting short waistcoat {jacket} which leaves 
the arms bare or covers them only up to the elbows. 

At home and in the village, Bhumia and Gond rarely wear a 
head-cover; at the most they wrap a piece of old cloth around 
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the head, leaving the middle of the skull bare. The turban 
(pagri) p when they wear it at all, is always rather carelessly 
wrapped around the head. The Gond, however, seem to attach 
more importance to a neatly arranged head-dress. 

Since neither Good nor Bhumia spin or weave, they must 
buy their clothes from the Banka or Mehra weaving castes. 
Both Bhumia and Good prefer unbleached hand woven cloth, 
except for the jacket, which is often of mill-woven black or 
red cloth, and sometimes of silk. 

Boys up to the age of five do not wear much clothing. They 
tie a small piece of rag over their private parts, scarcely bigger 
than a hand. Girls do the same even at an earlier age. This 
piece of cloth is held in position by a string which passes 
between the buttocks, and is tied to the waist-string in front 
and at the back. 

Older boys and girls wear a short strip of doth like a languti. 
It seems that aboriginal children begin earlier than the children 
of non-tnbals to cover their private partsi 
Neither men nor women wear shoes. They say that by 
wearing shoes their feet would get soft and they would no 
longer be able to walk barefoot. Indeed, on the hill-paths and 
in the monsoon, shoes would only be a hindrance. Walking 
barefoot all the time makes the soles of their feet so hard that 
small thorns do not pierce the skin. Some Bhumia and Gond 
occasionally w ear shoes, but they do not seem to be comfortable 
in them. 

In the monsoon and in the cold weather, Bhumia and Gond 
often Avear as an additional cover a rough, dark-brown blanket, 
woven of sheer>\vool. This blanket, called konml or komm. 
Is tied in a knot under the chin. With a rain hood on the 
head, and a blanket over the back, they are well protected 
against the rain, and at the same time have their hands free 
for work. The blankets are bought ready-made from the 
Gareriya shepherds who spin the wool of their sheep and 
goats and weave it into rough blankets of dark-brown colour. 

(b) Dress of the Bhuinia Women 
The main garment of the Bhumia women is called dhoti or 
lugra. It covers the body from the waist to the knees. The 
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lugra is a long strip of doth about three feet wide which T for 
dressing, is folded into two unequal portions. Beginning from 
the back, the women sling the folded doLh Lightly once around 
the body. The doubled end hangs down in a triangle at the 
back just over the buttocks. The shorter inner portion of the 
cloth is tucked in at the waist, while the longer outw T ard 
portion is taken up from the left hip over the back of the 
right shoulder, 8 The end is then drawn over the chest and 
the comers are tucked in at the waist at either side of the 
body near the hips. 

This fashion of covering the body* beginning with the 
doubled end at the back 1 is peculiar to Bhumia women who 
can always be easily recognized as Bhumia by the triangular 
flap of their lupra hanging down over their buttocks. When 
they sit down, they draw this flap forward between their legs 
and hold it with their thighs pressed together. 

Under the Zupra Bhumia women wear a narrow twisted 
strip of cloth (chircd/ii) which is passed between the legs to 
cover the private parts and is attached in front and at the 
back to the waist-string which all wear. 

The lugra of the Bhumia women is always of unbleached 
cloth which soon turns into a dirty greyish yellow\ It is gene¬ 
rally of the same material as the loincloth of the Bhumia 
men. 

Bhumia women seem to be very conservative in the fashion 
of arranging their iupre. There is a tradition that the ancestors 
had decreed that Bhumia women should wear only unbleached 
cloth to distinguish them from the women of other castes. 
This rule, however, does not seem to apply to men; for they 
may dress as they like, and some indeed have lately taken 

i Dube, in her MS, The Goad Woman, a thesis submitted to the 
Gsmania University at Hyderabad, Deccan, says that women in Chhattis- 
garh cro&s their lu^rra over the left shoulder, while women in Griya 
cross it over the right shoulder. This statement dots not seem quite 
correct. It as perhaps more exact to say that the women of castes 
hailing from Chottisgtirh cross their Uifira over the left shoulder, 
while the women of castes hailing from Griya, ero$s it over the right 
shoulder- The women of castes whose original home is the Deccan also 
cover the right shoulder with the end of the Jugftt Cf. A. N, Weling 
(1934): p, 37. 
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to wearing even trousers and bright red jackets. But the 
lugra of the Bhumia women in eastern Mandla is still of un¬ 
bleached doth. At the most it might have red threads in the 
texture. Such a lugra, of cloth woven with alternately white 
and red yarn, is called mungi, while a cloth with only a few 
red threads along the hem is called sailari, This type of doth 
is worn in regions with a predominantly Gond population. 

In some villages on the border of Niwas taJtsii even Bhumia 
women have started to wear their lugra in Gond fashion. There 
they also wear a bodice, though they still do not cover the 
head with the end of the lugra* as some Gond women do in 
imitation of non-tribal women. 

In eastern Mandla, Bhumia women do not cover their heads, 
nor do they wear a bodice (polka or choli). At one place. 
Catholic nuns taught Bhumia girls to sew such bodices. The 
women wore them at night, but took them off in the morning, 
Bhumia women cover their breasts simply with the end of 
their lugra, and by habit draw it ever again over the breasts 
when the end gets disarranged. 

(c) Dress of the Gond Women 
The lugru of the Gond women is worn in the fashion of the 
Maratha women of the Deccan* The strip of cloth is wrapped 
once around the body. Then the upper corner of one end 
of the sheet is tucked into the cloth in front, while its lower 
corner is drawn between the legs and tucked in behind. The 
other end of the lugra is drawn over the back and right 
shoulder after the fashion of Bhumia women, It is rarely 
drawn over the back of the head. 

The lugra of the Gond women is usually of dyed mill-woven 
doth. Gond women seem to be indifferent to the colour or 
design of the cloth. 

Once they are married, Gond women who wear a bodice 
are supposed to cover the head with the end of the Eugra. If 
they do not wear a bodice, they need the end of the Eugra to 
cover the breasts. The bodice is worn generally in villages 
with a strong non-tribal population; there, Gond women 
gradually adopt the non-tribal fashion of dress, and reformers 
much encourage the custom of wearing a bodice and of cover- 
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mg the head with the end of the tug ra. 

It is perhaps allowed to draw some conclusions as to the 
original home-country of the Bhumia and Gond from the dress 
of their women, as they are in general more conservative in 
their style of dress than the mem The manner of arranging 
the lugm as practised by Bhumia women is found in the east 
of their present habitat T in Bihar mainly, and among the hill- 
tribes of Chota Nagpur, Gond women, on the other hand, 
have adopted the fashion of dress prevalent in the Deccan. 2 

2. Hair-Dressing 


(a) 0/ Men 

In older times at least* the Bhumia wore their hair long. 
They held it together with a bamboo strip tied around the 
head. Now most of the Bhumia have their heads shaved, 
except the crown, as big as a hand. A bunch of hair about 
six inches long (cJtunri!) is left uncut. It is worn loose and 
is rarely combed. Old Bhumia—not Gond—sometimes shave 
only a portion of the head, in half-moon form, over the fore¬ 
head, while the hair at the hack of the head is allowed to grow 
down to the neck. At the neck it is cut short with scissors. 
As a rule the hair is first cut short with scissors; then the head 
is shaved, leaving the skull-lock at the back the head. This 
skull-lock is sometimes allowed to grow very long, 1 have 
seen a skull-lock more than a yard long. But usually it Ls not 
longer than six inches. The Gond, however, prefer a very 
short scalp-lock. After the hair is cut, it is thrown away or 
collected by women who spin it into a string (phtdera) with 
which to tie up their own hair in a knot at the back of the 
head, 

Gond and Bhumia do not grow beards, but shave the face, 
except for a tiny moustache. As their growth of beard is very 
slight, they need a shave only once a month. Beards are 
trimmed either with scissors (kathami or kainrfci) or shaved 
with a razor (cJiuri). Scissors and razors are bought In the 

£ Of- G. &. Ghurye {3051): pp 83 r 182 f.; S. C. Hoy (1037): VoL 2, 
Ill. 33, 34, 42; S. C. Roy (1915): HI facing pp r 204 and 297; S. C, Roy 
(1912); p. 365, 
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market; usually thr ee or four families share a razor between 
them. 

The aboriginal tribes of eastern Mandta in general do not 
ordinarily employ non-tribal barbers (itoi) t nor do they have 
barbers of their own caste. They do this service for each 
other without demanding any payment. Neighbours shave 
each other; but not if they are relatives. 

Before a shave they simply wet the lace with water. They 
do not use shaving soap. They usually shave with the help 
of a small mirror which can be found in every house, and 
is sometimes carried in the fold of the turban. The hair in 
the armpits is shaved off each time the beard is shaved. 

Though most men have combs, they apparently do not use 
them every day. The hair is cleaned, once in a while, with 
water or oil (guli ka Get) ; after cleaning it, some rub copra-oil 
into it. When the hair is combed, it is parted in the middle of 
the forehead. The comb which Gond and Bhumia use is an 
ordinary wooden comb which can be had at the shop in the 
market. Gond and Bhumia do not make their own combs. 

(b) Of Women 

The fashion of hair-dress is the same among Bhumia and 
Gond women. They rarely wear their hair loose. Usually 
the hair is parted in the middle of the forehead and tied with 
a string close to the back of the head. Then the loose bunch 
of the hair is taken, wound up and tied down with the same 
string in a tight neat knot at the back of the head. This hair 
string (phundflra) is generally a red cotton string with red, 
green or blue tassels at the ends. The hair string is tied in 
such a manner that the tassels come to rest on the top of the 
hair knot. 

The hair of the Gond and Bhumia women does not usually 
grow long, probably because it is tied so tightly at the back 
of the head and is never properly combed. It is of dark- 
brown colour and quite often curly. 

Before reaching maturity, a girl uses her mother's comb. 
She is not entitled to a comb of her own. When she grows 
up and a boy falls in love with her, he invites her to go with 
him to the market. There each buys a comb for the other. 
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After using the combs for a few days they exchange them. 
When the parents of the girl see that their daughter has a 
comb of her own, sticking in the knot of her hair or dangling 
on a string tied around the knot, they know that the girl is in 
love with a young man. The lovers exchange their combs 
every third or fourth day. 1 

During the days of menstruation no woman will comb her 
hair; for the women are afraid lest some witch or sorcerer 
should get hold of the hair combed out and bewitch them. 
During menstruation they believe they are particularly sus¬ 
ceptible to witchcraft. At other times, when they comb their 
hair, they carefully collect all the hair which has dropped out r 
dig a hole in the ground and bury it. Women should not 
throw their hair into the fire; for God {Bha^an) b present 
in the fire. Nor should they comb their hair in the evening 
just before sunset, because at that time Bhagwan is supposed 
to eat his dinner. If the hair combed out by a woman should 
fall into his plate, he would get very angry and ruin such a 
careless woman’s whole future. 

Bhumia and Gond women do not allow hair to grow in their 
armpits and in the pubic region. They collect some dry leaves 
and twigs of the Aura tree (Bmblira officinalis ), bum them 
and collect tbe ashes. In the evening they bring these home, 
apply them to the portion of the body from which they want 
to remove the hair and pull the hairs out. The same custom 
is found among high-caste non-tribal women of Mandla Dis¬ 
trict. The latter often mix mustard seed (mi) with the ashes. 

Cleanliness 

In matters of personal cleanliness, the Bhumia are certainly 
less fastidious than the Gond. But where they live in close 
contact with the Gond or non-tribal people, they arc cleaner, 
and also anxious to wear more and cleaner clothes. They 
admit, however, that they were rather careless in former times 
as to their dress. Many women wore nothing better than 
rags. 

One Bhumia informant maintained that he washes hb face 

% Simitar customs prevail among the primitive tribes of Smith India. 
Of. L. A. Krishna Iyer (1927), p. 329 f_ 
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every morning after getting up. When he returns from work 
in the field he takes 3 bath. In the evening he washes his 
feet. He admitted, however, that not every Bhumia bathed 
so often. In the monsoon, the Bhumia and Gond sometimes 
take a bath in a river or pond '(heJ o) during a pause in the 
work at noon. In the hot season they go to a nearby river or 
pond to bathe. 

After bathing, they always wash their clothes. But gene¬ 
rally washing is a woman's task. When a woman washes her 
own clothes* she also deans those of her husband and of other 
male relatives staying with the family. But she may not wash 
the clothes of a person not belonging to the family. It is un¬ 
becoming for a man to wash the clothes of a woman. 

Washing is done either with cold or hot water into which 
they drop a handful of ashes. Instead of ashes they also use 
the thorns of the harora shrub. After the laundry has been 
boiled for a while* it is taken out, wrung out and taken to 
the river where it is washed again. But the laundry is not 
beaten on a stone or with a piece of wood after the fashion 
of the non-tribal washermen. One informant told me that by 
such methods the clothes would wear out too soon. 

During the rainy season clothes must be washed oftener. 

Gond and Bhumia dean their teeth with a twig of the nim 
tree (Arad irochta iadtcc) or any other tree. The end of the 
twig is bitten to a brush. It is called da tun . 

3. Ornaments 


(a) For Men 

As ornaments* Gond and Bhumia men wear tin or silver 
bracelets* one on each wrist, called chura. 

On the third or little finger of either hand they sometimes 
wear a ring of silver or brass. It is called mundri 

In their cars* they wear rings, Le. bari * in the upper part 
of the ear: the bda, piercing the middle ear; and the lurfei, 
through the lobe. 

Bhumia men do not wear ankle rings; but they as well as 
Gond men put a single ring on the big toe of cither look It 
is called chutka. 
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Only Bhumia men wear a necklace of glass-pearLs which is 
called gruriytL The pearls are arranged to represent a snake. 
There is a large black pearl in the centre, while above and 
below it there are several rows of variedly coloured beads, 
red and white alternately* held together in a broad band by 
strings. After the rows of white and red beads follow longer 
but fewer rows of blue or green and black beads and then 
again a few rows of white and red beads. The necklace* 
broadest in the middle and thinning out towards the ends is 
tied at the back of the neck. One end of the string is tied 
in a sling, the mouth of the snakes the other end is open and 
represents the snake's tail The white and red beads represent 
the white and red stripes on the blue or black body of the 
snake. 

The glass beads, except the red ones which are berries of 
some jungle plant, are bought in the market. Men of the Jogi 
caste sell them there. 

(b) For Women 

Many Gond and Bhumia women wear a necklace of rupee 
or eight-anna pieces, linked into a chain by thin silver chains, 
or simply by a string drawn through a loop attached to each 
coin. A necklace of rupees Is called bewal; one consisting of 
eight-arms pieces (with Arabic letters on them) is called 
Nagpuria fmmeL Some women wear two or even more such 
necklaces. 

They also wear the hasli, a silver neck-ring in the shape of 
a snake* with one end hooked into the other at the back of 
the neck. 

Another neck-ring is the so-called chandi ka $utiya> a necklet 
about as thick as a finger but thinner towards the ends. It is 
of silver or baser metal. Silver s ntiya are elastic, those of 
other metals are not and break easily* 

Only Bhumia women wear the gunya, a necklace of red 
and black glass beads, either several rows of pearls sewn 
together on a strip qf cloth with a large bead in the middle, 
or single strings of beads. Another necklace of variously 
coloured beads is called latka + 

All Gond and Bhumia women have their ears pierced at 
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various places. They wear in the lobe at least the pola, a thick 
round piece of wood to keep the hole in the lobe open, when 
no ornament is worn. The common ear ornament Is called 
dfrar (shield), a large circular silver ornament. To take its 
weight off the ear-lobe, a thin silver chain is attached to it and 
slung over the ear. Gond women often wear a smaller stud of 
flower-like design instead of a dhar. There is no chain at¬ 
tached to this ornament. 

In the upper ear Gond women sometimes wear an ornament 
in the shape of a marigold, called genda. 

An ornament worn in the hair over the forehead is the 
so-called bindui. It consists of two broad silver chains or 
bands, reaching from the middle of the head down to the 
temples. The centre of the birtdia is adorned with another 
ornament representing a custard apple- It is called bijc and 
is always of the same material as the hindia. This latter form 
of the bindtn is a popular ornament among the Kurmi women, 
while high-caste women wear the image of a cobra (shesh- 
aflg) instead of the bijet. 

Bhumia women do not wear any nose ornaments, while 
Gond women often wear in the nose a small fiower-hke stud 
which is called kutya or bong (because it resembles clove) * 

On the wrists* both Gond and Bhumia women sometimes 
wear glass bangles (churi) or silver bracelets (gujri); at the 
elbow the bafrota. Their toes are decorated with one or two 
brass rings, usually one on the big toe ( chutka ) and one on 
the third toe (dtatJri)* These rings which are of silver or any 
other metal are usually just pieces of spiralled wire. Some¬ 
times the women wear toe ornaments with a high projecting 
knob on three toes, the three rings representing a scorpion 
fhicbfou), hence their name biefcha. The ring on the big toe 
stands for the head of the scorpion, the knobs on the rings 
of the middle toes for the joints of its tail. 

At a village more in the interior (at Junwani) I saw 
several Gond women with brass leg ornaments, heavy broad 
brass bands with upturned edges. They are called churn. 
Each woman wore several of these on each leg*- Elsewhere 

* Russell and Hiralal (1&U3, Yd. 2* p* 353 say that these leg orna¬ 
ments are especially popular among the Ahir fRawat) women from 
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curved ankle rings of silver or pewter (Karo) are worn, fitted 
comfortably to the shape of the ankle, higher in front, lower 
at the heel. 

While generally all women are fond of wearing jewels and 
ornaments, their husbands or parents usually find it difficult 
to present them with such. Their financial position in most 
cases is so bad that they can ill afford to buy costly ornaments, 
A married woman may have to ask her husband repeatedly 
and urgently to buy her one of the cheap ornaments. She 
can usually persuade him to buy such ornaments when he 
wishes to make up after a quarrel, or to pacify her if she 
finds out that he is carrying on an intrigue with another 
woman. Expensive ornaments which a woman displays are 
a sign of wealth and give social prestige. Some men would 
rather buy ornaments for their wives to show off than buy 
much-needed bullocks for work, A woman's ornaments are 
family property; she has no personal right over them and may 
not sell them or give them away unless they have been given 
her as personal wedding presents (kamori). 

All the ornaments which Bhumia and Gond women wear 
except the guriya, are common among the non-tribal women 
of Central India and the Deccan, There is no doubt that the 
Bhumia and Gond adopted them from the Hindu castes. 

Tattooing 

The men among the aboriginals of eastern Mandla wear 
only a few tattoo marks on the outer sides of their legs at 
knee-level and sometimes on the upper arms. Nowadays some 
Gond follow the common usage of the non-tribal* of having 
their names tattooed on their forearms, 

Gond and Bhumia women, however, are conspicuous for 
their tattooing over a large part of the body. The patterns 
are always the same, but different for Gond and Bhumia 
women. Apart from the peculiar fashion of dress, this makes 

whom the other tribes may have adapted them. They consist of a long 
cylinder which fits closely to the leg, being made in two halves which 
3 oak into each other, while at each end and In the centre circular 
plates project outwards horizontally, 1 The Bhil women too are fond of 
these ornaments. 
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it easy to distinguish the Bhumia women from any other tribe 
or caste of the district- While Gond women prefer stars, 
crosses, and crude figures of men and animals as tattoo marks, 
the Bhumia women fancy Jong straight or curved lines. These 
lines are often several inches long and about a quarter-inch 
thick, 

A Gond or Bhumia girl is First tattooed when she is only a 
lew years old: on the forehead and temples, and on the right 
cheek. The pattern is the same for both tribes: on the fore¬ 
head just above the nose the figure of the hearth in horse-shoe 
form, with the open side pointing downwards, with a dot on 
each side and one below. This tattoo mark is called chuiwa, 
Le. the hearth, and b a symbol of the gir! 5 $ future household 
duties. The tattoo marks on the temples and on the right 
cheek (dipu) consist of several lines and dots. They are 
applied at the same time or a little later. When a girl reaches 
puberty, she is tattooed on the arms, chest and shoulders. 
Later, just before or after marriage, she may also be tattooed 
on the back of her legs, from the knees to the ankles, and on 
the thighs. 

While all women display the same tattoo marks on forehead, 
temples and right cheek, their chest and shoulders as well as 
arms and legs are not always tattooed. Either the parents of 
the girl cannot afford to pay the expenses for the tattooing, 
or the girls themselves do not want it; for the operation is 
painful Girls of a dark complexion, moreover, do not see 
much sense in tattooing, as the marks are scarcely visible on 
a dark skin. Tattoo marks show off best on a pale skin. Dark- 
complexioned girls, therefore* worry their parents and hus¬ 
bands more for silver ornaments which are more becoming to 
a dusky beauty. 

The tattoo marks are applied by professional tattooers 
(bodnin), women of the Badna caste, who also prepare the 
ink. It is a mixture of the juice of the hhUa^an tree (Sein- 
exarpus anacardium) and of soot. The skin is pricked with 
a needle and the juice rubbed into the wounds. It causes 
painful swellings for some days. Tattooing should not be ap¬ 
plied during the monsoon because of increased danger of in¬ 
fection. 
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The reason why this painful operation is performed may 
originally have been a magical one. But in present times 
neither Gond nor Bhumia are aware of it. They let themselves 
be tattooed because it is the custom of their tribe, and also to 
make themselves more attractive. A Bhumia told me that 
Bhumia women when they die would not be able to show any 
beauty on their bodies. They let themselves be tattooed to 
show Bkagxcan something which will please him. Another 
motive for tattooing is social ambition. Tattoo marks on a 
large part of the body prove that a girl's parents must be 
wealthy or must have loved their daughter very much. Both 
alternatives would increase her social prestige. 


CHAPTER IV 


FOOD AND MEALS 


1. Cereals 

Gond and Bhumia generally eat three times a day: first at 
about 11 a.ro„ (murgd), the second time at 4 p.m* (mama), 
and the third time at about 9 p m. (biyart). In the monsoon 
the order is changed; then they eat early in the morning, at 
noon, and late in the evening. The meal times are changed 
because of the different hours of work. 

In the morning, they usually eat a gruel of kodai or fctttfci 
{pej ), the same at noon or in the afternoon, while in the 
evening they prefer a dish of boiled rice or fcedai, but dry 
(bhat). They eat it with vegetables (bftajrt)'. 

The diet of the Gond and Bhumia is monotonous in the 
extreme: most days of the year it consists of kodo and kutki 
only. Kodo is a small millet (Paspahrm sort bula turn), and 
fcutki is a smaller grain of the same species (Panicum mitia- 
eeum). Kutki is considered a richer food than kodo which, 
on the other hand, is more easily digested. 

Kodo or kutki is prepared in two ways: it is husked and 
then boiled to a broth which is called pej. If the grain is 
boiled till the water has evaporated, it is called bfutf. Husked 
kodo is called kodai. 

A grown-up man eats in one meal as much fcodai as two 
hands can hold. A family of five persons requires about ten 
kfumdi (1 khendi = 100 seers) of grain a year. In a boarding 
school at Dullopur near Dindori the daily ration for 45 boys 
was four feuru (— 20 seers) of kodo, two turn (10 seers) of 
wheat and one fcuru of pulse. 

While kodo and fcutfci are their mainstay, the Gond and 
Bhumia vary their usual diet sometimes by a dish of rice. 
They even prefer rice to kodo or kutki, but cannot often afford 
it; for their fields are mostly too poor for rice cultivation. 
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Rice is a feast-day dish. It is prepared in the same maimer 
as kodo or kutki ? and eaten as pej or bhat. When it is boiled 
with pulse (dar) or other grains, it is called kfricftTi Rice 
boiled in milk and sugar is called klur. 

Kodai is sometimes ground to flour and baked on an iron 
plate (tftalO over the fire to a flat cake, which is called godala. 
Similar cakes of wheat flour baked in oil arc called softer!. If 
the Gond and Bhumia have the choice between wheat cakes 
or kodfli cakes, they prefer kodai cakes. 

Flat cakes of juar (Andropogou sorghum) , a milled are 
sometimes made as a change of diet at noon or for dinner. 
These cakes are eaten with pulse or vegetables. But juar 
bread is even less relished than wheat bread. Juar is grown 
in very small quantities. 

At times of scarcity, the dry flowers of mahua are mixed 
into the gruel The flowers of the mahua tree (Bosnia lati- 
folia) are collected in the early morning during the hot season 
by women and children, dried in the sun and stored in baskets. 
They are mixed into the hod ai or kutfci gruel, though some¬ 
times the Bhumia and Gond eat them raw or roasted. Of 
course, the greater portion of the collected mahua flowers is 
used for the distillation of liquor. 

Cakes of wheat or juar flour are sometimes baked in oil; 
the oil used for this purpose is either rarnttUt (Guzotia abus- 
slnica} or til (sesame, Sesamum mdicuTn) oil Both crops are 
grown in eastern Mandla and the oil is pressed by the Gond 
and Bhumia with a crude hand press, 

2. Vegetables 

The jungle provides Gond and Bhumia with a rich supply 
of vegetables which are eaten with the cereals. Among these 
arc bkeri and jkej, which are grown in the garden: they must 
he cooked in fefiattai, a kind of pickle or chatnL Then there 
is kkotita and jarota (Cnssta obtusifolia); these are eaten only 
if no other vegetables are available. They too are cooked in 
kJinttQi. The aboriginals also relish the leaves of the bolter 
tree. The leaves of gram (cbauTia) are plucked when green; 
the tops of the charma bushes are plucked before flowering to 
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Increase the number of flowers. 

Other vegetables are boiled in water or, like wild kbajra 
and kockera, cooked in khaitai. Further beti, a kind of 
creeper (beli), and pumpkins like kaiiudar are a welcome 
addition to the ordinary dish of kodai or kutfci. The abori¬ 
ginals cook as vegetables also the leaves of ranco, dorai, chmeh 
iCorcoms oldorius), chakwora (Cassia tore), pipar (Ficus 
religiose), koiiar, plumg bhaji (Kivea Jiypwraten jo™«)t 
kawa kem, pakhri (Ficus infectoria), the flowers of bvrhol 
(Indigofer* pulahella). The flowers of kackuar (Bauhnwa 
purp^T'ffl) are cut and boiled* its s&ads roosted. 

The fruits of the omii tree (Tamurindus indica) are boiled 
either with kodai or gram flour, or eaten with fish, pie fruits 
of the mango tree, before they are eaten, are peeled and cut 
into small pieces. Mongo fruits when still 6Jp n are PJJ™- 
the stone taken out and the flesh put into a pot to boil, When 
the fruits are ripe, they arc eaten uncooked. Jam un fruits 
{Eugenia jambola.ua) are eaten when ripe. The stones arc 
thrown away. Green char fruits (Trewia midiflora-Linn 
tree) are like figs. They are eaten when ripe. 

In May* the people collect khnmeri fruits (Gmehna arborefl) 
while they are still green. The fruits by being exposed to t e 
sun for a day are allowed to tot. In the evening they are 
collected, pressed and squeezed by hand or with a flat slab o 
wood till they get black, A second time, they are exposed to 
the sun for a whole day. In the evening the fruits are opened, 
the juice is pressed out, the stones are removed and thrown 
away. A third time, the skins of the fruits are dried in the 
sun. When they are quite dry, they are collected in baskets 
and can thus be stored for several months. To prepare them 
for a meal, they are first boiled for a whole day, then in the 
evening they are eaten with kodai gruel. The fruits of khamen 
are also eaten when quite ripe, but people seem to prefer 
them plucked when still green and prepared in the manner 

described above. 

Tendu fruits (Diospyros tementosa) are eaten when ripe. 
The fruits are boiled before the meal. The Cond and Bhumia 
also relish the fruits of mohiaiti (BauMnia vahlii), bar (Ficus 
indtea), bel (Aegle marmelos), and the leaves of bohar 
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{Cordya myia), though not its fruits. 

The mah un (Bassia latifoiin) is the most valuable fruh tree 
because its flowers, fruits and seeds can be used for food. 

It flowers in May. Early in the morning the women and 
children go arid collect the sweetly smelling blossoms and 
gather them in baskets. At home they dry them in the sun. 
then store them in bins for use as food or to distil them into 
liquor. For a meal the flowers are roasted in a broken pot 
over a fire, often together with rcuntiZa seeds. This mixture is 
then pounded with the grain-pestle into flour. It is called lata. 
It is eaten dry or boiled in water till tire water evaporates. 
Then it is eaten with the kodai gruel as a side dish. Prom 
the seeds they press oil, while the fruits are eaten when ripo- 
Sour pickle {khottai) is prepared in the following manner: 
Water is heated in a clay pot till it boils. Then another smaller 
clay pot Is placed over the mouth of the pot containing the 
boiling water. The smaller pot is full of fcodai. The kodai has 
previously been washed three or four times. For each member 
of the family about three handfuls of kodci are poured into 
the pot. At its bottom is a small hole. Now both pots are 
covered with a rag so that the vapour of the boiling water 
must pass into the kodai through the hole at the bottom o; 
the upper pot. For an hour the grain is thus exposed to the 
hot vapour. Then the kodai is pressed with a wooden spoon 
(eka(uo) through the small hole into the lower pot which 
contains the boiling water. It is stirred well till it is thoroughly 
boiled. Then a sieve (passeni) is placed over the mouth of 
the pot, and the water in which the kodoi was boiled is poured 
into a bamboo basket so tightly plaited that it is waterproof 
(dauri). This water is now called jwssifl. After a while, when 
it has cooled down, the water is poured into another earthen 
pot. The mouth of the pot is covered with an earthen lid. After 
three or four days the water in the pot gets sour. Then it is 
ready for use. it is called kfmnji or khnttai, U. sour. The 
fchattai is added with salt and spices as a condiment to the 
water in which vegetables (bkoji) are cooked. It is also added 
as a condiment to the kodai gruel (pej). Kfcattoi is prepared by 
every housewife of eastern Mandla, It is, however, not at all 
a speciality of the Gond or Bhumia. It is a common condiment 
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of alt the castes of Central India and the Deccan. The only 
difference is that they use rice instead of fcodai in preparing it. 

3. Roots and Tubehs 

Roots and tubers are occasionally collected and prepared 
for food, especially when there is a scarcity of grain. Tubers 
are eaten any time of the year, but it is mainly in the cold 
season that the aboriginals of eastern Mandla dig lor them* 
The season for root-digging starts in the month of Pus (Dec¬ 
ember) and is carried through the months of Magh, Pfiag and 
Chflit (January' to March). In the hot season the soil is too 
hard for digging, and in the monsoon it is too muddy and 
sticky. 

As digging for roots and tubers is hard work, the Gond 
and Bhumia only take to it when no other food is available. 
Generally it is the task of the women and girls, but if the 
roots lie too deeply embedded in the soil, men and boys may 
do the digging. Often a deep hole has to be dug in order 
to get at the tenderest roots. The soil then must be removed 
in baskets. 

The usual digging implement is the so-called kosi<s, an iron 
spike like the common ploughshare which is stuck into the 
split end of a long stick and tightly lied with bark fibres. 
With this implement the ground is dug up around the tree and 
the soil removed by hand or in baskets. 

People say that roots and tubers are nourishing food unless 
they are too young and watery. Still they prefer young and 
tender roots to old and tough ones. 

The following roots and tubers are edible: the fcanfiia kancin, 
the root of a small tree: its root is deep down in the ground, 
white, very long and branched. The fcimdni is the Toot of a 
creeper (Coecima indiec); it can easily he dug out because it 
lies near the surface. The roots of other creepers like kirchi, 
jhaiia. janiTtpi arc also edible. The dudfiia, Icuttda is a tuber 
that is thick and juicy like an onion. Its skin is black, but 
its flesh is white. It is a substitute for milk, and babies are 
fed with it when the mother has no milk. The litkora is an¬ 
other edible tuber, with black skin and red or white flesh. 
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Roots and tubers are found in the j angle. Bat single per¬ 
sons rarely ever go to dig for them; it would be too dangerous. 
Several men of the village might go in a group, or some women. 
They do not go in mixed groups unless all are of the same 
family. Only during the flowering of the bamboo do men and 
women go together in large groups, because they have to walk 
far into the jungle where wild animals have their hunting 
ground. They all walk in single file, the men first and the 
women following. 

Bamboo shoots (ham fcaril) are out in August or September. 
The Forest Department has strictly forbidden to cut them, but 
the aboriginals, when caught, bribe the forest guards by giving 
them a share of the shoots or a bottle of liquor to let them 
go unpunished. When the shoots are brought home, they are 
boiled and then dried. Before use, they are soaked in warm 
water. Bamboo shoots are delicious when they just begin 
to rot. 

Another much relished food is bamboo seed- Bamboos 
flower once during their lifetime and die soon after. Their 
seeds resemble wheat grains in shape and colour. The jungle 
people flock from far to the spot where the bamboo is in flower 
to collect 'bamboo rice 5 for food. There is a common super¬ 
stition that after the flowering of the bamboo, famine will 
follow. Bamboo seeds are boiled and prepared for food like 
ordinary rice. 

At places where serai trees (salcua in Hindi, Bosu-elUa ifturt- 
jFerti) grow, a tuber can be found deeply embedded in the 
ground which is called putpura . It is similar to a potato, 
white or brown in colour. It is eaten raw or boiled, and is 
quite nourishing. Sometimes the tubers are cut into slices 
and fried in oil and turmeric, then boiled. 

Gond and Bhumia also eat various kinds of mushrooms 
(pUm). Mushrooms are boiled after they have been fried in 
oil; then spices, turmeric and Indian pepper (mirchi), are 
added. 


Honey-tfifcmp 

When a bee-hive is detected in a tree, several men go to 
remove it. In order to protect themselves from the stinging 
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bees or wasps, they take the dry leaves of iajri khakra, a dead 
centipede (saigorkia) and a third article whose name was 
unknown to my informant* and mix them well Then they 
divide the mixture into three portions; one portion is burned 
beneath the tree On which the bee-hive is hanging* the second 
portion is stuck into a hole in the tree or under its bark, and 
the third portion the man who is going to climb the tree and 
to remove the hive ties into his loincloth. It is believed that 
after this preparation the bees or wasps leave their hive and 
fly off without stinging anyone. 

But this magic medicine must be removed from the pocket 
(khisa) of the man as soon as possible after collecting the 
honey, for it is apt to make him impotent, especially if he keeps 
it long near his navel 

The hive is divided among the men who helped in taking it. 
Each man carries his portion home where the honey is squeezed 
from the comb and eaten by the family. The wax is kept and 
sold when more of it has been collected, 

4, Meat 

The Gond and Bhumia* like most aboriginal tribes of the 
district* feel a strong craving for a meat diet. In former times 
they were free to hunt in the forest and to complement their 
otherwise mainly vegetarian diet with the meat of all kinds 
of wild animals But the present game laws of the Govern¬ 
ment restrict hunting severely and they have either to apply 
for a hunting licence, which is not easy for them to procure, 
or to get meat in some other way. Some of course resort to 
poaching, but they risk severe punishment if they are caught. 
Others fall back on the meat of fowls, goats and pigs. 

While some Gond and Baiga sub-groups, like the Bharia* 
eat beef, the Bhumia maintain that they have never at any 
time eaten beef. This is probably true, because the Bhumia 
did not raise cattle as long as they practised shifting-cultiva¬ 
tion, And when they had to change over to plough cultiva¬ 
tion, they already shared the Hindu aversion to beef-eating 
and the fear of social degradation which all beef-eaters incur. 
The Bhumia could not have had a religious objection to beef- 
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eating, for in the old times, when they interdined with the 
Gond, they did not object to the beef-eating of the latter, 
Hindu reformers now try very hard to make the Bhumia also 
give up the habit of eating pork; they indeed succeeded with 
many Gond and even with some Panka, but so far not much 
with the Bhumia, About ten years ago the Bhumia decided 
in a caste meeting that they would abstain from eating pork 
and fowls, but after a short while they found this new regula¬ 
tion too hard to observe and reverted to the rearing and eating 
of pigs and fowls. 

The Bhumia are also permitted to eat goats' meat, and the 
meat of all kinds of wild animals, deer, rabbits, even rats 
and mice. All kinds of fish may be eaten; also all birds, as 
peacock, green-pigeon (Jiartl), wild dove (phorkt), quail, and 
others. The meat of the tiger, donkey, horse, monkey and 
dog is forbidden. The meat of cattle and buffaloes is also 
forbidden. The reason which the Bhumia now offer for this 
restriction is the usual one brought forward by Hindus in 
general that these animals work for them and provide them 
with milk. It would be very ungrateful, they say. to kill and 
eat such useful animals. But why do they then make an 
exception of the goat? She-goats are freely eaten in spite of 
the fact that they, too, give milk. The Bhumia have no answer* 

Gond and Bhumia eat the eggs of fowls only when a hen 
refuses to hatch and the eggs would otherwise get spoiled. 
Women, however, are never permitted to eat eggs, cither of 
domestic fowls or of any other birds. Eggs are prepared in the 
following manner: The shell is broken and the contents poured 
on a leaf, which is then held over a fire. Eggs are eaten 
without salt. 

The Gond along the villages of the Narbada River are as 
severe in their restrictions as the Bhumia. Some do not even 
eat pork; lately the Gond have relaxed this rule somewhat, 
though many are still averse to rearing pigs. When they want 
to eat pork, they buy a pig from the Bhumia, sacrifice it or 
kill it without any religious rite and eat its meat. In the 
southern parts of eastern Mandla, the Gond always ate beef, 
and those who gave it up under Hindu influence have gradually 
again reverted to eating beef. 
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Certain clans of the Gond must abstain from the meat of 
their totem animals, such as the tortoise, and certain sub¬ 
divisions of the clans observe in addition further restrictions. 

5. Stimulants and Narcotics 
Hemp and Opium 

Various drugs are extracted from the hemp plant (Comtubia 
saliva). Their use k quite general among the Hindu castes; 
the Gond have also started now to take drugs sometimes, but 
not yet the Bhumia. 

The flowering tops of the hemp plant are dried and smoked 
as gaiija. Gatija is easily obtained in the market and is 
smoked mixed with tobacco in a leaf pipe or in the earthen 
pipe. While the Gond are more addicted to this drug, which 
makes them drowsy and happy when they smoke it in the 
evening, the Bhumia smoke it perhaps once in two or three 
months. They buy a little in the bazaar and have one pipeful 
each as a treat. If the leaves of the hemp plant are chewed 
and boiled in water, the resulting drug is called thong. In 
this form it is less frequently taken by the Gond and Bhumia. 
More common, however, is charas, the resin collected from the 
flowers of hemp. Its drugging effect is stronger than that of 
ganja or bhang. 

My Bhumia informants could not tell me of any of their caste 
fellows who took opium (kusumba). Among the Gond we 
End more opium addicts, especially among wealthy men. They 
may have learned to indulge in this drug from the Rajputs who 
by tradition are much addicted to opium. 1 

Pan 

Betel (pen. Piper betel) is a green leaf as large as a hand 
and slightly bitter. It is grown by the Barai, a caste of pro¬ 
fessional betel-growers. The leaf is smeared with unslaked 
lime, then a few crumbs of areca nuts (Areca catechu) and 
catechu (Jcathtt), also musk and cardamoms are added. Then 
the leaf is rolled together into a cone or into a triangular 


* Russell and Hiralal (1916): Vo!. 4, p. 423 f. 
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packet and fastened with a clove, Gond and Bhumia chew 
part very occasionally; on market days perhaps, or on feast 
days. My informant Fanga, a Bhumia, told me that he had 
scarcely ever tasted it. 

It is, therefore, the more striking that the areca nut (supari) 
plays such an important part in the wedding ceremonial of 
the Gond and Bhumia. Whenever the parties of groom and 
bride meet p betel nuts are cut very ceremoniously and people 
stick the pieces into one another's mouths. During a wedding, 
the areca nut Is almost as important as liquor. Betel is of 
equal importance only in the wedding ritual of South Indian 
castes, and to some extent also in the Deccan. 3 In the Munda 
country* east of Gondwana> the use of betel is practically 
unknown. 1 

Tobacco 

Tobacco is planted in the garden of every homestead in 
eastern Mandla. It gets ripe in the month of Karttifc (Octo¬ 
ber)* Then the leaves are plucked a few inches from the 
ground, taken home and dried on the roof of the house for 
about eight days. Then they are taken down, tied in small 
bundles (jitri) and stored under the roof on a katya (string- 
bed). 

Gond and Bhumia do not grow tobacco for sale, but only 
for home consumption. They are passionate smokers. The 
use of tobacco is indeed a social rule* 4 Wherever people meet, 
they smoke together. If they are caste fellows, they use the 
same pipe, or eke each caste uses its own pipe. Guests are 
always offered tobacco as soon as they sit down for a chat. 
The pipe goes continuously round in a meeting of caste 


- Cf, E. Thurston (1909): Vol, G, pp, 96 ff.; A. Robertson, (1336): 
p. 38. 

3 S r Chandra Roy, {1912): p, 382. 

* It is indeed remarkable that the use of tobacco has gained such 
importance in the social life of the Gond and Bhumia, as of other tribes 
and castes too in Central India, considering the fact that tobacco was 
first introduced into India by the Portuguese ns late as the beginning 
of (Jia 16th century, Cf. Russell and Hiralal (1916): Vol, 3, p, 320 f.^ 
F. K. Code (1956): pp. 65-74. 
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fellows, at home, or on the field when the workers stop for a 
short rest. 

Women generally do not smoke nor chew tobacco, but old 
women may occasionally smoke a pipe. Men start smoking 
early in life* Tobacco for chewing is prepared with lime 
Ichuna) and kalha (catechu), but chewing Is not as popular 
as smoking. The use of lime in chewing tobacco is bad for 
the teeth; it eats off the enamel. Many old Gond and Bhumia 
have had teeth because they indulged in chewing tobacco. 
Nowadays, many aboriginals have taken to smoking the coun¬ 
try cigars, the so-called bin . 

Home-grown tobacco is smoked either in a clay pip^ 
(cfczlam) or in a pipe formed by rolling a leaf together. The 
leaf is taken from a mango or sa rai tree. It is called chungL 
A leaf pipe is always carried along by the men, stuck behind 
the ear or in the folds of the turban. A leaf pipe can be used 
about three times, then it is burned down and thrown away. 
A Gond may smoke a clay pipe with a Bhumia, hut not a 
leaf pipe. 

LiqiiOr 

For the Gond and Bhumia, liquor which is distilled from 
the corollae of the mahud tree (Bassia iatijolia) is not only 
a welcome stimulant, but also an important ingredient in their 
religious and social ritual. It is essential for every offering; 
it is consumed in large quantities at weddings and funeral 
feasts; it is indispensable at caste dinners. There is no real 
feast-day without a drink; 

Before the Gond and Bhumia drink, they sprinkle a few 
drops on the ground T the Bhumia for Burha Nnnp (King of the 
Snakes) and Nanga Baiga (their ancestor), the Gond for their 
ancestors. But nowadays many people omit this rite* On 
Diwali, in the month of Korttik (October), Gond and Bhumia 
pour a full cup of liquor (dam) on the ground with the 
prayer; 'Ancestors, drink. 1 AH male members of the family 
offer this libation. After that they too have a drink. 

It appears, however, that quite apart from this religious and 
social importance of alcohol, the aboriginals of eastern Mandla 
feel also a physical need for a stimulant. They seem to be 
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unable to rise to the required festive mood without the stimu¬ 
lant of liquor. For any mental activity, for the recitation of a 
story, for a song, even for a dance, they require a drink. 
Without a drink the ordinary aboriginal is rather dull and 
quiet. But with half a bottle of liquor in his stomach, he 
changes into another man and becomes lively, loquacious, 
merry and even artistic. A few, of course, become quarrel¬ 
some or melancholy. 

People say that they do not relish the taste of liquor on 
their tongue, and therefore take it in large gulps. But even 
if liquor does not taste good, it warms the stomach, enlivens 
conversation, gives courage and merriment, it loosens the 
tongue and quickens the limbs for a dance. 

However, the habitual and large consumption of liquor is 
certainly no sign of a strong vitality. That the Good and 
Bhumia feel the necessity for such artificial stimulants is proof 
that their vitality, their health and vigour are incapable of 
raising them above the everyday worries and troubles. They 
drink, and begin to drink more and more, to escape the drab¬ 
ness and monotony of life. However, habitual drunkards are 
still rare, at least among the Bhumia. They, too* get gloriously 
drunk at certain occasions, but they do not drink daily and 
habitually, as some Gond do. Of course T few Bhumia could 
afford it. But it is a bad sign that many wealthy Gond who 
can afford it are habitual drunkards. 

The Gond and Bhumia drink liquor from a leaf cup or from 
the palm of the hand, rarely straight from the bottle and never 
from a glass. Liquor can be accepted from a member of any 
caste, even from a sweeper. When they drink, they always do 
it on an empty stomach. Only when the last bottle has been 
emptied, will they begin with their meal. They never touch 
liquor after a meal 

In the Mandla District, a bottle of liquor is comparatively 
cheap; it costs only about eight annas. Distillation is controlled 
by the Excise Department which collects a good amount of 
revenue from the sale of liquor. To prevent illicit traffic from 
one district to another where liquor might be more expensive, 
it has a different colour in each district The aboriginals 
complain that Govern men Ldisti lied liquor is not strong 
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enough: it requires at least hall a bottle to feel a little warmth. 
If a man wants to get drunk, he must drink a full bottle or 
even more. 

Illicit distillation is widespread, but only at certain times. 
In the wedding season, and for occasions when large quantities 
of liquor are required, they distil their own liquor at less cost 
and of better quality. At the time of the picking of mafttia 
flowers, the temptation is too great and nearly every one in 
eastern Mandla distils his own liquor. At such times one can 
see a slender pillar of smoke rising in the seclusion of the 
jungle, at an almost inaccessible spot. There, a Gond or 
Bhumia has his primitive distilling apparatus over a slow 
Are. 

There is no evidence that ttuthua liquor is responsible for 
many of the major crimes that are perpetrated in the district. 
It is true that particularly the Bhumia soon get quarrelsome 
under the influence of alcohol. But they can easily be pacified 
by offering them another helping. It appears that more quar¬ 
rels are started by Gond reformers who attempt to wean their 
caste fellows from drinking. 

There is more justification in the charge that alcohol impo¬ 
verishes the aboriginals. This is evident from the fact that 
most owners of liquor shops (kclnl) grow rich. There are also 
quite a number of cases known of habitual drunkards who 
have lost their whole wealth at the liquor shop. 

So far an enlightened Government has not yet introduced 
prohibition in eastern Mandla. In my opinion it would not be 
wise to do it. The aboriginals cannot be weaned from the 
drinking habit by regimentation. The evil must be attacked 
at the root. The general living standard of the aboriginals 
must be improved and their vitality strengthened: only then 
will they give up drinking without much outside pressure. As 
long as their living conditions are not substantially improved, 
the aboriginals should not be deprived of this source of plea¬ 
sure. If alcohol is taken away from them, life would become 
very drab and monotonous for them. They would cease singing 
and dancing: they would have nothing tq bring them into a 
festive mood on various occasions; they would slowly but 
surely sink back into lethargy and despair. A man who enjoys 
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the blessings of culture and civilization, who is mentally alert 
and active, may not need such artificial stimulants. But as 
long as the aboriginals are barred from these things, they 
cannot live without alcoholic drinks. 

On the day when victory was celebrated in 1945, the Gov¬ 
ernment distributed at Dindori and at other places sweets for 
the children and liquor for the adults. Many got drunk on 
this day and celebrated victory by drinking heavily. Though 
the aboriginals had only a hazy idea about the reason for this 
celebration „ they will not quickly forget the day when the 
Government gave them a free drink. 


CHAPTER V 


CULTIVATION 


1, Land Admin lstratiq n in Eastern Mastdla 

In order to assess rightly the situation of the jungle people 
as cultivators, we must take into consideration the various 
ways by which land was and is administered by the Indian 

Government 

The eastern part of Mandla District in which Gond and 
Bhumia are the main settlers was up to a short time ago 
administered by three agencies: by the landlord, by the 
Revenue Department, or by the Forest Department of the 
State. 

The area in possession of a landlord was called ntfllsujfld. 
In his area the landlord was the owner of the land which he 
rented out to tenants for cultivation. These tenants had 
certain occupancy rights in their holdings; they could not be 
ejected by the landlords as long as they paid their rent. How¬ 
ever, in a sale the landlord had the right of first option. In 
every sale the landlord was entitled to a money consideration 
for giving his consent; it amounted to either three or five per 
cent of the price paid or one and a half tunes the annual rent* 

The annual rent which the tenant had to pay was collected 
by the village headman (mufccddam) who was really the agent 
of the landlord. The land-tax to the Government had to be 
paid by the landlord. 

In addition to the annual Tent which was paid in cash, the 
landlord was entitled to free labour and certain other dues. 
The terms of free labour (beger) were the following: Every 
year each tenant had to fell one or two trees for the landlord, 
cut them into beams of proper size and haul them to the land¬ 
lord’s house. Every year at the time fixed by the landlord his 
tenants had to appear for work in his fields for two or three 
days. If they were kept any longer, the landlord had to pro- 
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vide for their food, but for the hist few days the tenants had 
to bring their own food. When the work was done, the men 
of each village got a few rupees from the landlord for a drink 
on the last evening, While the work was not too exacting, it 
was often demanded at a time when the tenants had urgent 
work in their own fields. 

The landlord (mafgu sar) also collected annually from every 
tenant a kuru (five litres) of maize (bhjirla), a bm of rice, 
and from the owner of a buffalo a pound of clarified butter 
(ghee). 

This system of mnlfluenri has now been abolished; the 
tenants are now owners of the land, 1 

Another large area of eastern Mand la District came imme¬ 
diately under the administration of the Revenue Department; 
it was called n/ocienri (ryot, subject). According to this 
system, the real owner of the land was the State. The occu¬ 
pancy right of free plots was usually auctioned. The cultivator 
who acquired a plot kept it for life, and after his death it was 
transferred to his heirs. But the occupancy right could not be 
sold or mortgaged. Nor could it be sub-leased without the 
permission of the Revenue Department, at least not for longer 
than one year. If the land-tax, which was collected by the 
village headman (patel) , was not paid for three consecutive 
years, or if it was not cultivated, the field could be reclaimed 
by the Revenue Department and reauctioned. 2 

Again another system was employed in the forest tracts of 
eastern Mandla. It is still in force. The Forest Department, 
in charge of these tracts, allows a limited number of cultivators 
to settle in this area for the sole purpose of thus getting a 
permanent supply of labourers in the forest. The cultivators 
in the forest have certain privileges, such as tax-free land for 
cultivation or at a very low rent, free grazing of cattle, free 
supply of wood, grass and other jungle produce for their own 
requirements, not however for sale. But for these privileges 

i ci. Madhya Pradesh Abolition of Proprietary Rights Act, 1950. 

- The Ryotipari administration has been abolished and the tenants 
have been made owners by the Madhya Pradesh Abolition of Propria tan' 
Rights Act, 1959. Cf. Government of India, Ministry of Labour (1952): 
pp. 94 and 109. 
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they must supply labour for the Forest Department on a 
stipulated number of days. The work must be done w'herc and 
when it is required. This is called b egcr. Naturally it often 
happens that the cultivators of forest plots are called away 
from their fields when they are busy sowing, weeding or 
harvesting their crops. If the forest officers are inconsiderate, 
the damage to the fields may be considerable. If such cases 
are repeated, the settlejs usually abandon their fields and move 
to wialjfttrari or ryotu'nri villages. 

2. Farming the Main Occupation of the Gond and Bhumia 

According to the Census of India 1931 s the Gond as well as 
the Baiga-Bhumia are mainly agriculturists. The number per 
1,000 earners engaged on each occupation is as follows: 


Agriculturists 

Agents and managers of landed estates, 
forest officers and their clerks, rent- 
collectors etc. 

Raisers of livestock, milkmen and herdsmen 
Field labourers, woodcutters, etc. 

Artisans and other workmen 
Trade 

Labourers, unspecified 
Boatmen, carters, palki-bearers, etc, 
Domestic service 
Other occupations 


SAIGA 1 

GOND 

421 

511 

10 


n 8 

25 

464 

400 

25 

9 

42 

10 

14 

15 

■ H 

10 

5 

8 

11 

12 


This Table shows that of 1,000 working Baiga, 885 are con¬ 
nected with the cultivation of the soil, either as independent 
farmers or as farm-servants. For the Gond, the number of 
independent farmers is higher—-511—that of farm-servants 
correspondingly lower 400—but on the whole the percentage 


a Vol, XII. Part I. pp. 265 and 267, 

i As no separate figures were available for the Bhumia, I give thwe 
of (he Baiga. 
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is as high or even higher than that of the Baiga. In comparison 
with the Gond, who proudly call themselves fcisans, i,e. farmers, 
the Bhumia-Baiga are not very accomplished and prosperous 
farmers. Statistics only support this statement. If there is a 
chance of getting their food-supply in any other way, they 
leave their work on the field even in the most critical time 
of the season. Of course, there are exceptions and in almost 
every village some Bhumia can be found who by sheer hard 
work and thrift have reached a certain degree of wealth. 

Generally speaking, the Bhumia cannot compete with the 
Gond, and certainly not with the agricultural non-tribal castes. 
But even of the Gond it must be said that their methods of 
cultivation are rather primitive. They, too, are keen on finding 
an excuse for absenting themselves from their fields for a good 
part of the year: in the hot season they like to visit their 
friends and relatives. Only now and then do they put in a 
full day’s work in the fields to cut shrubs and trees growing 
there or to remove the roots of kh&s grass {Saccfmrum 
sport tenet* m.} by hoe and digging stick, since their plough is 
not strong enough to root out stubborn weeds. In the winter 
season only such fields are cultivated which allow the raising 
of a crop without irrigation. Most of the farmers sit idle or 
work as occasional labourers in field and forest. 

A few weeks before the monsoon rains start, Bhumia and 
Gond farmers get ready for ploughing. It is then only that 
most of them realize that they need bullocks. They try to 
borrow a pair and when they have at last succeeded in getting 
them, it is more often than not too late for ploughing. When 
the time comes for sowing, they have to borrow the seed grain. 
Borrowed seed is often of poor quality, and so, consequently, 
is the crop. 

Meanwhile, the women have been busy cleaning the fields 
and removing weeds and the stubble of the past crops. But 
once the monsoon has set ir* and the field is at last prepared 
and sown, Gond and Bhumia farmers work really hard and 
interrupt work only if the downpour is too heavy or there is a 
chance of a rich catch of fish. 
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3. BeWAH C U LTTVATtON 

The traditional method o! cultivation of the Gond and 
Bhumia was in former times by the axe; they called it beurar 
or bimra. This method of cultivation not only corresponded 
to their general material culture, but was also ideologically 
consolidated in their ancient beliefs and surrounded with 
venerable and impressive religious and social ceremonies. 
Plough cultivation, on the other hand, was introduced by the 
Government, and they are still by tradition and inclination 
averse to it, But beumr cultivation has been practically 
abolished and plough cultivation is now the rule, though many 
Gond and even more, the Bhumia, still remember with strong 
nostalgia the time when they were living by means of this 
particular method of cultivation. 

Cultivation by the axe was done in the following manner; 
A Gond or Bhumia first tried to get a plot of land in the 
virgin jungle. Whenever possible, several families together 
decided to settle at a new site, clearing the forest for fields and 
thus starling a new settlement. In former times this was easy, 
but nowadays, with the ever-increasing pressure of non-tribal 
settlers, and the strict control by the Revenue and Forest 
Departments, it is almost impossible to secure a jungle plot 
for bewar cultivation. 

Once such a plot was secured, large enough for several 
families, they moved to the new site at the beginning of the 
hot season. First they cut down all the trees. They left them 
where they fell. They chopped off the branches which they 
spread all over the clearing. After a month or two, when the 
timber had dried, it was fired. The whole jungle burned for 
days. It was usually in the month of Jetfi (May to June) 
that the jungle was fired. 

After the first showers of the approaching monsoon had 
doused the fire and somewhat cooled the burning soil, the 
sowing started. But even if the monsoon was delayed and 
no rain fell, the new settlers soon began to sow their seeds 
into the hot ashes. Without any previous cleaning of the 
field or ploughing of the ground, the seed was spread by 
hand. The first seed sown was always bflur ka feutki (white 
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kutki). Then they sowed a kind of cucumber (kfiira) and a 
melon of small size which they called pi (hi- further a kind of 
beans which they called rauos (the Hindi word for it is 
barbati). After that came another kind of beans, jhinjnt, a 
few grains of millet (juar) and katld, a grain even smaller 
than kutki. Then followed one more kind of beans (salhnx) 
Both Jcafki and sdhar are no longer sown in our days. AH 
these seeds were mixed with kutki grains and spread by hand. 
In former times kftira, pttfci, rauas and juar were always sown 
m small holes made with the digging stick (pbar>. This 
method is rarely used at present. 

The new shoots soon appeared after the first heavy showers 
of the monsoon between the logs and thick trunks which had 
not been consumed by the fire. New shoots grew up from the 
fallen trees; green shrubs and bushes made their appearance 
everywhere. Weeding had, therefore, to start at once, or the 
tender seedlings would soon suffocate in the lush undergrowth. 
The shrubs and bushes were cut down by the men, while 
women and children weeded the grass. Wherever possible, 
the men also removed the big logs and thick branches lying 
in the field and piled them up in a comer of the clearing to 
be burned after the harvest or to be cut up for fuel. 

As soon as one part of the field had been cleared of shrubs 
and grass, work had to be started at the other end. Fresh 
shoots were for ever growing in the fertile soil. The men 
were continuously kept busy cutting shrubs and bushes, the 
women and children weeding the grass. It was a back-break¬ 
ing j 0 b from morning till night to wrest the field from the 
prolific jungle. The forest does not yield easily to the intru¬ 
sion of the cultivator and ever again almost succeeds in suffo¬ 
cating the new crop in the fast-growing underwood. While 
all this work had to be done, the field had to be guarded day 
and night against the animals of the forest coming to feast 
stealthily on the green crops. 

With a few months of hard work, the crops ripened and the 
harvest could begin. Men, women and children took part in 
it. They tied a cloth like an apron around the waist and 
gathered in it the ears which they cut from the stalks with a 
primitive sickle. The stalks of the grain were not cut, since 
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the beujar cultivators did not need any lodder; they had no 
cattle. The stalks were left to dry on the field and were 
burned when the field was made ready for the second sowing. 
The beans t pumpkins and melons were collected as soon as 
they got ripe or were required for the cooking pot. 

After the harvest, the field was allowed to grow wild The 
trees cut down in the previous hot season and left lying in the 
field or piled up in a comer were now cut up Meanwhile, 
shrubs and bushes were again growing up in the harvested 
field. They too had to be cut or dug out. This second clearing, 
however, was considerably easier than the first. All the wood 
was spread over the field. When it was sufficiently dry* it 
was fired. The soil fertilized by the ashes was once more ready 
to receive the seed without any previous ploughing. 

lf + however, the first clearing had been done so thoroughly 
that the field remained almost free of shrubs and hushes, it 
was left fallow and allowed to grow wild during the whole 
following monsoon. Another plot of virgin forest was cleared 
and sown as previously described. Usually, however, a jungle 
plot could be cultivated for two or three consecutive years 
because the trees and bushes burned to ashes provided suffici¬ 
ent fertile soil for another crop. 

It is obvious that for this particular form of cultivation there 
was np need for ploughing. No bullocks were required. All 
the work of clearing a jungle could be done by human labour. 
The use of a plough was in fact impossible In an area recently 
cleared and still covered with logs and grown with shrubs and 
bushes. Bullocks would have been unable to drag the plough 
through such a field. These fields were, moreover, often so 
steep that the use of the plough would have been harmful: 
it would have loosened the thin layer of soil and the nest fierce 
rains might have swept it off. 

It is commonly believed that Good and Bhumia were very 
fond of shifting cultivation because it required less effort than 
plough cultivation. My Informants maintained that this as¬ 
sumption is erroneous. If anything, bewat cultivation was 
more laborious than plough cultivation. But it was at the 
same time more exciting and less monotonous. It allowed 
also, at times* leisure for a hunting or fishing expedition or 
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fpr the collection o! jungle produce, of roots and fruits, which 
again made for greater variety o! diet. All round, it allowed 
a freer exercise of all human faculties, while the life of a 
plough cultivator is rather dull and monotonous. 

But considered from another angle, beieur cultivation is 
wasteful and dangerous for the forest if practised on a large 
scale. As long as wide jungle tracts were available for a com¬ 
paratively small population of shifting cultivators, the cutting 
of trees and burning of the bush created no problem. But now 
the population has much increased and large parts of the 
jungle have been cleared for plough cultivation. The wasteful 
destruction of trees and woods in bewar cultivation would 
now soon lead to a catastrophic depletion of the forest, to 
erosion of the soil and a laying waste of whole tracts. It is 
for this reason that bewar cultivation was disallowed by the 
Forest Department. It is true that this injunction of the 
Government seriously disturbed the economic and cultural 
equilibrium of the jungle tribes practising shifting cultivation, 
but it could not be helped. Today, the great majority of the 
Gcmd and Bhumia have resigned themselves to the inevitable, 
though their new form of cultivation is of the poorest, 

4, The Garden 

There is a garden (ban) attached to every Good or Bhumia 
house. A plot of land is fenced in and ploughed up, after 
being cleaned of shrubs and trees. Then all the manure of 
the cattle-shed and the rubbish of the house is daily dumped 
in the garden. The refuse or dung is at once spread over a 
small pari of it, so that in the course of time the whole area 
is well covered with it. Often the manure is first burned and 
then the ashes are spread over and ploughed under before 
the rains start. 

After the first rain showers, maize (bhurta) is sown by 
hand. When the heads have formed, some may be broken off 
and roasted while still soft. But this is done only when there 
is no other grain in the house. Generally, all com is allowed 
to ripen on the stalks. When the maize is ripe, the heads are 
cut off and hung under the roof in rows, As maize gruel is 
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much liked by the aboriginals of eastern Mandla, the heads 
soon disappear. Especially in the later part of the monsoon 
when the grain bins are empty, the heads of make are taken 
down one by one from the rafters, the grains removed, ground 
and cooked to a broth (pej). 

Only after the maize has been harvestedare the stalks cut 
and stored for cattle fodder. Then the garden \s again plough¬ 
ed or at least harrowed with the paring harrow (bather). 
After the monsoon, mustard (rai) is sown. In the month of 
Bkado (August) t tobacco is planted in a comer of the garden. 
The seedlings are from stray seeds which grow as weeds all 
Over the garden, or are supplied by a kind neighbour. 

In other parts of the garden, diverse vegetables are sown* 
such as Wmji, JtoEna (spinach), lol hhaji, etc. These 

vegetables are planted quite frequently right at the beginning 
of the monsoon at the same time as the maize. 

Some people also have a few banana plants in their garden, 
or papaya trees, but rarely a guava or mango tree. In former 
times people did not stay long enough at one place to find 
it worth their while to grow fruit trees. Though now both 
Good and Bhumia have become more sedentary, they still 
have not formed the habit of growing fruit trees in their 
gardens. 


5, Plough Cultivation 

The aboriginal farmers of eastern Mandla need no profes¬ 
sional carpenters to make their ploughs (nangar)* Almost 
every man is sufficiently skilled to make or repair his plough. 
Only the ploughshare ikassxa or pftar) is supplied by the local 
smith (Agrcria) or bought in the market. 

The Good and Bhumia use the same type of plough as the 
non-tribal- agricultural castes of the district; it is lighter and 
perhaps less skilfully made. For the body of the plough, the 
maker selects a sufficiently heavy log of the Tinsel (Ougenia 
ddb ergo ides), Tendu (Biospyros montana) or Dhaura tree 
(Anogeissiis latifolia )* He just cuts off a branch of the tree* 
sufficiently thick and slightly curved. The whole body of the 
plough is about four feet high; through a bend in the middle 
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it is divided into two equal parts. The lower part is wedge- 
shaped and fitted with an iron share held fast by an iron ring. 
The ploughshare is simply an iron bar, about a foot long or 
slightly longer, pointed at the lower end. It much resembles 
a spearhead (pfmr) from which it in fact derives its name. 
The ploughshare is affixed to the inner side of the lower part 
of the body so that it slightly overlaps the tapering end of the 
plough's body. When the plough is moved forward, the share 
is tightly pressed against the wooden body. The upper portion 
of the plough's body is square-shaped and holds a short stilt 
which serves as a guiding handle. The draught-pole, about 
nine feet long, is stuck into the plough's body at the point 
where the upper and the lower portions of the body meet at 
an angle. 

For the sowing of the winter crop, the plough is turned into 
a drill-plough by attaching to it a bamboo tube in such a 
manner that the lower end of the tube is just a few inches 
behind the ploughshare. The seeds fall through the tube into 
the furrow and are covered with soil when the next furrow 
is drawn. The Gond and Bhumia never plough in straight 
furrows; the rows are always slightly eurved t but parallel and 
only a hand's breadth apart. 

It is obvious that the primitive type of plough used by the 
Gond and Bhumia only scratches the surface of the soil and 
is ineffective in uprooting shrubs and strong roots. The plough 
cuts only four or five inches Into the ground, and does not 
turn the solL Since bigger shrubs and the tough roots of the 
kanA grass (SacfcJmrtim spontaneum) cannot be uprooted with 
this light and primitive plough, the ploughman either lifts the 
plough over such obstructive spots or ploughs around them. 
Such shrubs or roots must be removed by hoe or spud, a work 
which is often done in the hot season. If at all- 

The fields are ploughed before and at the beginning of the 
monsoon. Fields lying fallow for the sowing of the winter 
crop are also ploughed during the monsoon when there is a 
break in the rains and no other work is more pressing. Such 
fields must he ploughed several times, or they overgrow with 
weeds to such an extent that they cannot be cleaned when 
it is time for sowing. 
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Fields on a slope are ploughed horizontally to prevent soil 
erosion. 

Ploughing, as well as harrowing, is always done by men. 
Among the non*tribals f all farm work which implies the hand¬ 
ling of bullocks is reserved for men. The aboriginal farmers 
observe the same custom. 

After a field has been ploughed, it is harrowed with the 
paring harrow- (bakhar) for the purpose of loosening the soil, 
breaking the clods dug up by the plough and ol rooting out the 
stubble of last year's crop or the grass. The paring harrow 
consists of a heavy block of timber, four or five feet long. 
At the bottom are inserted two prongs which hold a broad 
iron blade. This blade is supplied by the local blacksmith, 
the Agaria. The harrow is drawn over the field by means of 
two draught-poles which are joined at the top-ends where the 
yoke is affixed. It is directed by a driving stilt or handle. 

A field, after it has been ploughed, is harrowed twice cross¬ 
wise. Then h when the rains start, the field is harrowed again, 
either once or often twice. Then only is the field ready for 
sowing. After the sowing, the harrow is no longer required 
and is brought back home or carried to a field which is left 
lying fallow for the winter crop. Such a field is harrowed 
several times in the monsoon and again in winter after 
ploughing. 

At the time of harrowing, shrubs and bushes which have 
grown up in the field and could not be uprooted by the plough 
are cut with the square-headed axe or dug out with pickaxe 
and hoe. 

Irrigation 

Irrigation is almost unknown among the Bhumia and Gond 
of eastern Mandla. Their winter crops do not require irriga¬ 
tion; they do not grow sugar cane, water-wheat or other 
irrigation crops. Hiere are no orchards. The number of wells 
in aboriginal villages is small. The villagers fetch their water 
usually from one of the many rivulets and ponds. Wells in 
the fields are still rarer. 

The aboriginal farmers of eastern Mandla do little to improve 
the yield of their fields. They ranely ever build embank- 
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ments (baTidhoit) for water-rice cultivation or for the preven¬ 
tion of soil erosion. Sometimes a farmer builds a weir of 
stone across a stream (nala) which h while allowing the water 
to pass T checks to some extent the erosion of the fertile soil. 
After the first stormy showers of the monsoon, the stream 
quickly fills up its bed with fertile soiL On such patches, 
paddy or wheat may be sown. But more often it happens that 
the water finds another outlet and carries off much good soil 
from other parts of the field™ 

The great indifference of not only the Bhumia but also the 
Gond of eastern Mandla in regard to irrigation and building 
of embankments is not in accordance with the tradition of the 
Gond. In the annals of the Gond Kings, the digging of tanks 
for cultivation is often mentioned™ Sangram Shah, the Gond 
King of Garha, was responsible for the digging of a lake at 
Garha. There was a magnificent tank on the summit of 
Chauragarh, a fort built by the same King. Hirde Shah, a 
little later, is said to have planted 100,GOT mango trees and to 
have constructed another reservoir, the Ganga Sagar, near 
Garha/ K In Chanda District, south of Mandla, the Gond King, 
Hir Shah, gave special rewards to those ‘who had constructed 
tanks on their property, and those who had made irrigation 
channels or canab were often given all the land which their 
waters reached.'™ Such grants were known as tukm . The 
best tank builders were of the caste of the Kohli and of the 
Panwar whom the Gond Kings most probably imported from 
the south. 7 

The quality of the fields could be much improved by irriga¬ 
tion, the more so as eastern Mandla is a hilly country with 
plenty of water so that irrigation dams would do much good, 
TTiey could be built at relatively small cost. But such irriga¬ 
tion schemes surpass by far the financial resources of the 
farmers; such schemes would have to be planned and executed 
by the State or Central Government. 


™ CL Chattcrion, (m*h PP- IS, 28, 

* Chatterton* (1916): p. 64. 

7 Russelt and Hire!*!, (1916): Vol. 3, p, 49G 
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Sowing 

The seeds of the monsoon crops are spread broadcast. Hand- 
sowing is a man's job. Usually the owner of a field himself 
does the sowing. Young men are rarely allowed to sow. But 
jhe winter crops, which are sown with the drill-plough (ram)* 
may be sown by women. 

Broadcast sowing can be done also during a light drizzle, 
though it is stopped in a heavy downpour for fear that the 
water might wash the seed off the field. 

The sower keeps the seed grain in a small bamboo basket 
which he holds in his left hand. With the right hand he takes 
a handful of seed and spreads it, walking up and down in the 
field. In this manner about ten litres of grain (two kunt) can 
be sown in a day. 

When the sowing is done by means of the seed-drill, up to 
fifty litres (ten fctiru) of grain are sown in a day. The seed- 
drill is a bamboo tube fitted into a wooden bowl attached to 
the plough. The seed is fed by hand into the bowl, and drops 
through the tube into the furrow* just behind the ploughshare, 
being covered with soil moved when the next furrow Is drawn. 
No harrowing is necessary after sowing. 

The farmers welcome a few heavy showers after their sow¬ 
ing. If the rains fail to come, the tender shoots springing up 
after a few T days begin to wither and die. This is the reason 
why the crops so often fail in spite of a plentiful monsoon. 

Weeding 

Weeding starts soon after sowing. Since the monsoon crops 
are sown broadcast and not in rows* the weeding plough 
(kolpft) of the non-tribal farmers is of no use. All the weed¬ 
ing must be done by hand. This is the task of women and 
children for the greater part of the monsoon season. 

Weeding starts first in the garden; then follows the weeding 
of the kodo in the fields. Maize (grown in the garden) requires 
only one weeding, while kodn must be weeded several times. 
Also the other crops must be weeded repeatedly, especially 
paddy, linseed and sesame. 

In the months of Srawan and Bkado (July and August) all 
the women and girls are busy the whole day. They scarcely 
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find time to go home and cook. At such times when no other 
urgent work is at hand men may also help. 

Weeding begins when the shoots are half a foot high. It 
should not begin earlier lest the tender seedlings suffer by 
being stepped on or otherwise damaged by the weeders. A 
slight rain does not prevent the weeders from carrying on 
(heir work. They use the rain hood (khumri} as a protection 
against the rain. 

When a field urgently requires weeding and time presses, 
hired labourers must be employed. But few farmers can afford 
to hire more than four or five women. The daily wages of 
such temporary helpers consist of one kureya (24 litres) of 
grain and a meal at noon. 

Guarding the Fields 

When the new crop is growing up, the field must be watched 
day and night against wild animals which visit the fields to 
browse on the tender shoots. Much damage is done by deer* 
wild pigs and especially by birds in the harvest season* The 
farmers of eastern Mandla complain that they are not allowed 
to use effective weapons to save their crops from these pests. 

There is less fear of thieves. Thefts are committed when 
the grain has been harvested, but rarely when it Is still on 
the field. After the harvest, however, while the grain is being 
threshed and winnowed, it must be guarded against thieves. 

The field watchman sits on a high platform erected on four 
poles. As a protection against the rain and the cool night air, 
the platform is roofed with grass and at least on two sides 
it is also covered with walls of leaves and branches. Some¬ 
times only a small hole is left open to allow a look-out, for 
the nights are cold and the chilly breeze cuts to the marrow. 

Deer and birds are shied away by making as much noise 
as possible, A kerosene tin is hung near the watch-hut 
(mandwa) which is beaten when any animals approach the 
field. Fire-crackers are exploded at night to keep away the 
wild pigs. 

Scarecrows are made and placed in the centre and at the 
comers of the fields; these consist of figures of men, dogs and 
other animals, often strikingly true to nature. The arms or 
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the head are made to swing in the breeze. 

Field-watching is generally the job of elderly men and of 
children. They have to stay out on the field throughout the 
night and most of the day when the workers are absent. While 
able-bodied men and women do all the field-work, elderly or 
disabled persons make themselves useful by watching the 
crops at night. 

The crops have to be guarded till the harvest is completed. 
When the bundles of the crops have been brought to the bam, 
the watch ceases, but is resumed after the threshing of the 
grain when thieves might carry off the grain. 

The Harvest 

When the crops are ripe t they are cut with the sickle 
(ha ssia). Such a sickle is of iron with a steel edge and a 
wooden handle. It is supplied by the local smith (Agaria) or 
bought in the market. The sickle is used for weeding as well 
as for cutting the crops and grass. 

When the crops are cut, they are at once tied into sheaves 
(bhoja), and stacked at certain intervals. Such a stack is 
called fcarhi The stacks are left to dry on the field for eight 
or ten days. 

At a convenient place, a plot is then cleared and levelled and 
covered with a layer of cattle manure. This place is called 
kanihar . When the dung-coating has dried* the sheaves are 
opened and spread over the whole place. Then a number of 
bullocks are tethered with a long rope (galayan) and driven 
around a wooden peg (merhi) in the centre of the kanihar. 
The grain is thus trodden out under the feet of the bullocks. 
If a farmer lacks the sufficient number of bullocks for thresh- 
ing T he borrows some from his neighbours. This threshing 
Is called daye. 

After threshing, the straw Is removed and heaped up in a 
comer. The grain is collected in another corner. Then the 
straw is again spread over the dung-coated area around the 
wooden pole and threshed once more, 

A poor farmer sometimes threshes his grain by beating it 
with a wooden hand-flcdgel This method is also employed 
if the quantity of the harvested grain Is small. 
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After a]] the grain has been threshed out, it is piled up in 
a heap and winnowed. Winnowing is done in the traditional 
manner by letting the wind play on the grain and chaff as It 
is dropped from a basket held aloft. 

When the grain has been cleaned, it is filled into a gunny 
bag (stilri) and carried home on the back of a bullock. If a 
man has no bu Hocks he carries the grain on his own back. 
At home, the grain is filled into the mud-baked grain bins 
(kotfri) of which every farmer has several in his house. Grain 
is sold to the dealers if there is any left p over and above the 
amount which the family requires for the year. At harvest 
time, the moneylenders come and demand repayment of their 
Loans. They have first to be satisfied. Small quantities of 
grain are taken along to the weekly market and bartered for 
salt, butter, oil, liquor, spices, earthen pots and other house¬ 
hold requirements. The itinerant traders all accept grain in¬ 
stead of money. 


6. A Farmers Woiuusg Day 


The working day of a Bhumia or Gond farmer begins early 
in the morning when the cock crows or the sun rises. The 
women are generally the first to get up in order to grind the 
flour required for the day. This business of grinding the Hour 
for the day takes perhaps two or three hours. Most women 
have to rise before daybreak to complete grinding a day + s 
provision before the others get up* This tedious work is often 
enlivened by singing. The men rise somewhat later and take 
the plough-bullocks out for grazing. After about an hour's 
grazing they return, yoke the bullocks and get their imple¬ 
ments ready for the work in the fields. Meanwhile the Ahir 
arrives, milks the cows and buffaloes and takes all the animals 
not required for field-work out to the grazing ground. Then 
the farmers proceed at a leisurely pace to their fields and begin 
to plough or to harrow, while at home, the women dean the 
cattle-shed, carry the manure (frhot) Into the garden, sweep 
the house and the courtyard. Then they go to the water- 
place of the village r a pond (itdla) or a well, wash their hands 
and feet, fill their earthen pitchers to the accompaniment of 
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much gossip and carry them, walking in single file on 
well-worn paths, back home to the village. At home they 
soon begin to prepare the morning meal which usually consists 
o! Icodai gruel (pcj) with a dish of vegetables (bhajri). Alter 
the children have been fed, the women put the food for their 
men in a basket, fill a pot with water and carry it all to the 
fields. If there is an old man or woman in the house able to 
look after the children, they are left at home; otherwise the 
women wrap their babies into a sheet which they sting over 
their back, and call the bigger children to accompany them 
to the field. 

When the women arrive, the men stop working, rinse their 
mouths and wash their hands at a nearby stream and then take 
their meal. The women pour gruel on a leaf plate and serve 
it with vegetables. When the men have had their fill, the 
women sit down and have their meal, while the men rest and 
smoke a pipe. Hils meal is called jfttirgol. After the meal, 
men and women work on the field, the men continue to plough 
or harrow, the women weed or do other work as the season 
demands. At noon all take a short rest and then work to¬ 
gether till about 4 p.m. Then they eat the rest of the 
morning’s meal. This meal is called marra. Afterwards, the 
men continue their work till sunset, when a man or boy takes 
the working cattle out for grazing while the others return 
home. The women return after the marric to the village, fetch 
water and prepare the evening meal (byari) . When the men 
arrive at home they wash face and hands or even take a full 
bath. Then they sit down, smoke their pipes and chat. It is 
about & p.tn, when the evening meal is ready. It consists 
usually of a stiff ftodoi porridge fbhot) with lentils (dor) or 
other vegetables. Again the men eat first, the women after 
them. The children may eat with the men or with the women. 
It is considered bad manners to disturb a person while he 
takes his meals. 

After dinner, the men and bigger boys again return to the 
fields and often spend the night watching the crops on a plat¬ 
form erected on posts. If there is an old man or cripple unfit 
for heavy work in the family he is usually employed as a day 
and night watchman, so that the men and women who work 
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in the field during the day may sleep undisturbed at night 
After a day's hard work in the field the men find it hard to 
keep awake during the night. But when the hardest work is 
over* men and boys like to stay out in the fields where they 
chat* smoke and drink, and tell stories till late at night. 
Women generally do not stay out with the men, except perhaps 
young women who accompany their husbands to a lonely 
watch. Babies may not be taken out for the night; therefore, 
women with small children must stay at home. At dawn, the 
field-watchers climb from their stilted huts {mandwa} and 
return home, leaving a boy or man to continue the watch. 

Though the men's work may be heavier, the women's chores 
are generally more varied and take longer. Many a time men 
sit around the fire and smoke while the women clean the 
stable and cook. They have to get up long before the men 
to grind the flour for the morning's meal, and in the evening 
after they have returned from the Held they have to prepare 
the meal and do all the house work while the men rest. 

7, Farm Service 

The Bhumia and the Gond may work as farm-servants for 
any employers, Hindus or Muslims* though generally they 
prefer to serve farmers of their own caste. The Gond in rare 
cases take employment for other work loo t the Bhumia never. 
Nut only domestic service* such as cooking and hauling water, 
but also work in factories or as artisans, is barred to them 
by tradition and ancient convention. 

Steady jobs are not to their liking. The Gond, and still 
more so the Bhumia, dislike to be ordered about* to be told 
what to do and when to do it, or to appear regularly and 
punctually at work at another man's bidding. They would 
rather dig for roots in the jungle than put in a day of field 
service. 

At the time of my inquiries at Duhania, there was only one 
Bhumia in that village who could be called a good field servant, 
and the only reason why he worked well was that he had six 
small children who would have starved had he not worked 
The other Bhumia of the village refused to work as field 
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servants and even as occasional labourers, and if they accepted 
a job they came late and worked badly. Though the kodo 
crop had failed that year and many were starving, they were 
still reluctant to seek employment as labourers. 

In Mandla District, three forms of employment are in vogue: 
employment as permanent field servant (bars* or bark hi). as 
ploughman (ftancnAa), or as occasional labourer (bflui). 
Though the system of engaging field labour is the same all 
over the district, the prevalence of the various systems is 
different in the diverse t&Asils. 

fa) Die Permanent Field Seruoitt 

Bhumia and Gond take permanent employment as field 
servants only when they are in need of a considerable sum of 
money which they cannot borrow or secure in any other way 
The wages for a year’s service were before the last war Rs- 35 
to Rs. 40 a year; so much being paid in advance at the be¬ 
ginning of the service. A man who urgently required about 
that amount of money for a wedding, a funeral or caste dinner, 
had no other choice but to hire himself or his son out as a 
field servant. For the advance he took he had of course to 
pay interest of half an anna per rupee per month. This interest 
could be worked off at the end of the year. But if the servant 
took only half his wages in advance, he was not charged any 
interest. If he took his meals at the house of his employer, 
he received only half his wages in cash. But in addition to 
his wages he could expect a pair of shoes and a loincloth from 
his employer, though, strictly speaking, he had no right to 
demand these things. In fact, non-tribal employers frequently 
refuse to give them. It is also for this reason that Gond and 
Bhumia prefer to serve for men of their own caste, because 
they say that caste fellows are more considerate in their treat¬ 
ment of field servants. 

A few examples will show how this employment system 
works; At Mohgaon in Mandla District a Gond borrowed two 
khandt of koda at the price of three to four rupees per fcJumdi 
from a merchant (Bania) of Mandl a. As he failed to pay the in¬ 
terest, his debt had increased to three kAtmdi, after another 
year to four JcJiandi or Rs. 13-8. The Gond also took some 
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money from the merchant, but forgot how much it was. fn 
order to repay his debt, the Gond took service with the 
merchant at a wage of four rupees per month. After five 
months' work, the merchant informed him that his debt had 
been worked off. 

At Kui, a Bhumia took Rs. 12 from an Ahir. First the 
Bhumia tried to repay his debt by serving the Ahir as his 
ploughman. After he had served three years, he became the 
Ahir's permanent field servant. When he had served another 
three years, he wanted to leave the Ahir's service, but the 
latter told him that he still owed him Rs. 16. The Bhumia 
maintained that he never took another loan or left the Ahir s 
service. His wife supports the family by daily labour or by 
collecting jungle produce. 

Another Bhumia took Rs, 20 from the same Ahir. He 
worked seven yeans for the Ahir. and still his debt was not 
annulled. The Bhumia took no other loans during the lime 
of his service. 

(b> TJW Ploughman, 

A ploughman (ftaneaha) is only employed for five or six 
months in the monsoon and three months in the winter season. 
If employed for the monsoon his service begins after Holi (in 
March) and ends in Bhcdo (August). If employed for the 
winter season, he starts work in September and works till 
December (from B ft ado till Pits or Kart tile). 

Many ploughmen get employment for one season only. For 
the rest of the year they live on the grain which they have 
earned as ploughmen. On roots and forest produce collected 
in the jungle, or on occasional labour. Often they are forced 
to take a loan of grain (barfu) for which they are charged 
50 per cent interest. 

The ploughman is paid in kind. He gets his food twice a 
day, in the afternoon at about 4 p.m. (marriajun, when they 
drink their Jcodai gruel), and Late in the evening (at btyarijun, 
when they get a more substantial dinner). The ploughman 
usually eats at the house of his employer. But if his caste 
does not allow him to do so, he receives as his daily ration 
one kureya (2i seer or litres) of unhusked kodo. Husking 
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reduces this quantity by half. But it is sufficient for a day's 
food for one man; its cost was one anna before the last war. 
A ploughman's wife and children must work elsewhere, or 
they have nothing to eat, for the head of the family does not 
earn enough to provide for them too. 

But in addition to his daily food the ploughman gets five 
kureya (12^ seers) of seed grain ( kodo 7 kutki* paddy p flax, etc. 
for the monsoon crop; wheat, gram and pulses for the winter 
crop). His employer points out a patch of his field to the 
ploughman which the latter may cultivate and sow along with 
the field of his employer for his own benefit. Naturally h this 
plot of land is not exactly his employer's best, nor is the 
ploughman allowed to employ much time in its cultivation,* 
This accounts for tne fact that the ploughman, though he 
should expect about 100 kureya of grain from the plot p gene¬ 
rally gets much less. This seed grain which a ploughman gets 
is called bowara . Some employers give their ploughmen a 
blanket or loincloth, a pair of shoes or at least a rain hood, 
especially if they have been working with them for several 
years in succession. 

Employers may lend their ploughmen’s service to other 
fanners. The wages they cam are paid to the employers. 

While a permanent field servant has greater security as he 
is employed for the whole year, a ploughman has more in¬ 
dependence. But he may starve in the off-season, as his term 
of service is much shorter. Moreover, he may pretend that 
he does not work as a servant, but just for his daily meals 
and for the lease of a small plot of land and the use of two 
bullocks. The blanket and the shoes which are given to him 
by his employer he accepts as a present. Anyway, they are 
not presented to him early in his service, but at a later date, 
when he has shown himself a reliable worker. 

The following survey carried out in 19 villages of Shahpur 
Circle in Dindori tdhM by Rev. J. van Heertum shows clearly 
that at least in this area employment as ploughmen surpasses 
by far that of farm-servants: 

6 H the plouRhmati leaves his servitt before the completion of his 
contract, the yield on this plat goes to the owner of the field. 
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Vl LINAGE 

EMPLOYED 

AS PLOUGHMEN 

Hanota 

15 

Palana 

12 

Gopalpur 

6 

Ramgura 

3 

Goira 

4 

Nayagoan 

1 

Pondi (Necsa) 

4 

Sarastal 

3 

Deori 

5 

Bidepui- 

3 

Bicharpur 

10 

Bharwai 

6 

Beokara 

,. 

Parasi 

11 

Bargoan 

1 

Nensa 

1 

Kui 

8 

Murki 

13 

Mineri 

9 

TOTAL 126 

-m 


AS PERMANENT 
FTELE SERVANTS 

2 

2 

1 

15 

1 

l 

1 

3 

4 


2 

8 

2 


42 


At Duhania and other places it was said that permanent 
field servants, provided they get their wages, are often better 
off than ploughmen whose pay depends on the season. Per¬ 
manent field servants, however, are heard to say that plough¬ 
men are at an advantage, but this is true in a favourable year 
only. The ploughman is considered to be in a better position 
also because he has at least some lime in the year which he 
can call his own. 

(c) Occasional Employmertt 

Employment for occasional daily labour is called bent. 
Occasional labourers go by the name of bsTiihor, tholloa, or 
rojjhflr. 0 Usually they are paid in kind: they receive for a 

» RajjAar 13 the name of a caste of farm-servants. 
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day's work two to three seers of unhusked grain, either fcodo 
or rice, or half as much of wheat, gram or vxasur (a puke). 
Occasional labour is required for weeding, harvesting, grass- 
cutting, for building or thatching a house, or for the erection 
of dykes in paddy fields. At times when continuous rain does 
not give much time for weeding, many additional hands must 
be employed; consequently their wages rise steeply. But 
ordinarily there is not much demand for daily labourers. The 
fanners try to get along without them if possible. A daily 
labourer therefore counts himself lucky if he is engaged for 
60 days in a year. During the time of unemployment he digs 
for roots or collects jungle produce. 

Taking the Shnhpura Circle north of the Narbada as a sam¬ 
ple, we may safely say that in Dindori tahsil at least 25 per 
cent of the population in a village, that is from 15 to 25 
families, (in bigger villages up to 30 and 40 families), live on 
occasional labour, apart from the women and children of 
ploughmen and permanent field servants. 

Feople who, for some reason, have lost their fields or bul¬ 
locks, are forced to take to occasional labour. Yearly epidemics 
among cattle reduce many to this state of hanihar . Once a 
man is reduced to this status, he finds it exlremely difficult 
to regain the status of a tenant or landowner. It is not that 
no land is available for cultivation, but in order to get a good 
field the village headman, the land surveyor and several other 
persons must be bribed- In other fields, the soil is so exhausted 
or they are so infested with weeds, like kans (SfoccftdTum 
spcmUineum) or moa> that hardly anything will grow on them 
A man who has lost his bullocks may be able to hire others, 
but the rate of rent is high: three khandi of kodo or one 
khandl of wheat per bullock. If his field is not very good, 
he is not able to pay the rent and at the same time to support 
himself and his family. 

8. Go NO AND BHUMIA AS CULTIVATORS 

The Good and Bhumia are as a whole rather indifferent 
farmers. They prefer to sow light crops in light soils. Light 
crops grow well in hilly tracts and do not require intensive 
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preparation of the field. Generally our aboriginals just barely 
harrow a field; they dispense with ploughing whenever pos¬ 
sible, Ploughing is indeed rather difficult on the steep slopes 
of the hills and in the rocky soil of the tracts in eastern 
Mandla. Another reason why they are averse to frequent 
ploughing is that on the hilly tracts the soil is not deep enough 
to allow deep ploughing. Moreover, deep and frequent plough¬ 
ing would loosen the soil to such an extent, that the heavy 
rains at the beginning ol the monsoon might wash it away. 

It goes without saying that the poor soil of the hilly tracts is 
soon exhausted. But few aboriginal farmers ever think of 
manuring their fields; all the dung of the cattle and the 
rubbish of the house is daily carried into the garden |bari) p 
and nothing is left for the fields. Since they own a few heads 
of cattle only, which moreover are out almost the whole day 
in the jungle for grazing, they have not sufficient manure for 
the garden, let alone for the Helds. The garden requires good 
manuring to yield a crop year after year. Besides, in the 
opinion of the farmers of eastern Mandla, there is not much 
sense in manuring a field on the slope of a hill—and most of 
their fields are on steep hills—as the first heavy rains would 
wash the manure away into the river. 

The aboriginal farmers of eastern Mandla have no definite 
ideas about rotation of crops. They sow their seeds year after 
year just as they please. When a field does not yield as much 
as they might reasonably expect, they do not think of changing 
the crop, but let the field lie fallow for a year. 


CHAPTER VI 


CHOPS 


Maize 

Maize (bhurtu) Is an important garden crop and is sown right 
at the beginning of the monsoon. A well-manured garden 
produces an abundant crop, the stalks being six to eight feet 
high, wiLh several cobs close to the stem. 

In every marie field there is a watch-hut (mandwa), a plat¬ 
form made of saplings about ten feet above the ground. Old 
men and children guard the crop. By day parrots, crows and 
other birds come in swarms to feast on the milky and sweet 
young cobs. The watchmen chase them away incessantly, and 
one can hear them yelling in every garden, or heating on 
kerosene tins, upturned buckets and pots. They also throw 
stones at the birds or shoot them with catapults and slings. 
At night* maize fields are often visited by wild pigs and 
jackals, more rarely by deer. Jackals seem to have a great 
liking for the sweet cobs and can hardly be kept off. They 
do great damage because they are cunning and always succeed 
in slipping through the densest hedge. They hide in the 
garden and are not easily frightened by mere noise. Wild 
pigs do even greater damage; they break through the hedges 
and trample many stalks to the ground. They devour the 
cobs, but destroy much more than they eat. It is difficult and 
even dangerous to chase them away. The only effective wea¬ 
pon against wild pigs would be a gun or rifle; but Government 
officials are reluctant to issue licences as these weapons would 
almost surely be used for poaching in the forest. 

As the supply of grain at the end of the monsoon is usually 
running out, the marie comes very handy. The cobs T when 
still green, are broken off and roasted over a fine. But this is 
done only when there is serious scarcity of food- Otherwise, 
the cobs are allowed to ripen on the stalk. This happens in 
October. At harvest, the cobs are first cut off and hung by 

lot 
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their leaves on bamboo poles under the roof or stored in 
earthen pots. Sometimes they are hung up in the open on a 
long pole and covered with a rain hood to keep off the birds. 
The cobs hanging on poles under the roof are also covered 
with a rain hood, to prevent rats from getting at them. 

When the new maize is harvested h relatives and friends are 
invited to a maize-eating feast. Since maize ripens earlier in 
one village and later in another, there is much visiting and 
return-visiting at that time of the yean 

Kodo mid Kutki 

The main crops of the aboriginals in eastern Mandla are 
kodo (Paspahim acrobiciiiatuTii) and kutki (Panieum milea- 
ceum). Kodo is a light millet, but kutki is still smaller In 
grain. Husked kodo is called kodat, 

Kodo and kutki grow on all soils, but best on red soil 
(barm). However, the poor red soil is quickly exhausted by 
a kodo crop which is very productive. Kodo can be grown 
in the same field for two consecutive years; the third year the 
field must lie fallow, Kutki Is not so productive as kodo, the 
same amount of seed giving only half the yield which kodo 
gives. 

When a field is left lying fallow after two or three years 
of a kodo or kutki crop, a grain called sikia grows wild in 
such a field. This grain is very small, smaller even than 
kutki. Poor people gather it in abandoned fields, and prepare 
it like kodo Or kutki. 

Black Cram 

Another important crop is black gram (itrda, Pha&coEu^ 
mdiatus) which is sown in the month of Srawan (July)* It 
is a pulse which is very popular among the Gond and Bhumia 
and eaten with bread- For a festive meal they prepare tirda 
cakes baked in oib They are called barm. While the non- 
tribai agriculturists sow this crop with other seeds which ripen 
later, the aboriginals of eastern Mandla sow it as a separate 
crop It is sown broadcast. Urdu ripens early after the 
monsoom 

Another puke T but less frequently sown, is the so-called 
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pigeon pea (tuar* Ca^amis indicts), It is said to grow best 
in red soil and is sown only in small quantities. The pigeon 
pea ripens late* in December or January. At the harvest the 
stalks are cut, dried and beaten against the ground till the 
seeds fall out. The stalks provide excellent material lor 
baskets and brooms. 

Masur [Ervum lens), a lentil* is sown after the monsoon as 
a winter crop. It is sown with the seed-drill like wheat or 
gram. 

Paddtj 

Paddy is grown only in low-lying and swampy fields. There 
are two varieties of paddy: one is sown soon after the first 
heavy showers of the nionsoon in black soil It must be weeded 
as often as kodo. Weeding is not easy when there has been 
a heavy rainfall and the paddy fields are flooded. This variety 
is harvested in October. The other variety h the so-called water- 
rice, must be transplanted from a field of seedlings into a field 
under water. For such fields, embankments are required. 
Some Gond have already started to build them, but the Bhumia 
are still reluctant to follow. They object to the high expenses 
and the heavy work which water-rice cultivation requires. 
The embankments (baadJicm) have to be erected during the 
hot season and require many days of hard work just at a time 
when the Bhumia like to pay visits to their relatives and 
friends. Moreover, such work often requires the help of hired 
labour for which the Bhumia lack funds. Labourers must be 
paid in hard cash. Also, the transplanting of the shoots re¬ 
quires hired labour because many hands are needed to plant a 
field. The ploughing of a paddy field, Hooded in the monsoon, 
requires a strong pair of bullocks, for the heavy and sticky soil 
in which paddy flourishes must be well ploughed. Such 
bullocks are usually beyond the financial possibilities of the 
Bhumia, The Gond, who are financially better situated and 
also more enterprising, gradually begin to cultivate water-rice 
which fetches a good price in the market. 
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Oilseeds 

First in importance of all oilseeds is sesame (til, Sesnmu-m 
indknun). It is sown at the beginning of the monsoon like 
any other grain, i,e. h broadcast. The shoots must be weeded 
out when they are about six inches high. The plants should 
grow at least a hand T s breadth from each other* Weeding is 
required only once or twice. 

When the crop is ripe H the stalks are cut and tied into 
bundles which are left to dry on the threshing Boor [kanihar)* 
When dry, the buds open and the seeds fall out. Then the 
grain having been cleaned and winnowed is stored at home in 
a small bin. 

Each house in eastern Mandla has an oil-press (fcoiftu). 
When oil is required, a man fills a string basket fpitlo, plaited 
of thin strings of wodar bark) with sesame. He covers the 
mouth of the basket and ties the cover firmly down. Now a 
heavy beam T more than ten feet long and at least a foot thick, 
is placed in the courtyard. On this beam, the man places a 
Bat wooden pan h pear-shaped. Along the brim of the pan 
runs a groove, the escape for the oil. The basket with the 
sesame is placed on the slightly concave inner side of the 
wooden pan. Then another heavy beam is placed on the pan, 
parallel to the lower beam. Both beams are tied together at 
one end with a strong rope. The other end of each beam is 
kept wide apart by the bulge which the basket containing the 
oilseed forms on the pan. Now this end also is tied together 
with a strong rope which is twisted around with a pole inserted 
between the rope. In this manner the oil is pressed out and 
flows in the groove along the brim of the pan into a pot which 
is placed at the mouth of the pan. 

The oil-cake which remains, the so-called kal Ii # is either sold 
or fed to the buffalo cows. Bullocks are rarely fed with 
oil-cakes. 

Another oilseed is ramtila (Guiotia ahys&inica)* It is also 
called jagni It is sown in heavy as well as in light soil, either 
mixed with Jcodo or alone. Sowing time is the month of 
Statran (July). Ramttfo, is not a selling crop; the seed is kept 
for home use. It is pressed in the same manner as sesame. 

Ramtila is often threshed one bundle after the other with 
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a short cudgel. Though this oilseed is more productive than 
sesame, it is gradually being abandoned for the latter, because 
sesame oil is more tasty . 

Linseed (Linum usitatissimum) is a very profitable winter 
crop. But it is delicate and easily damaged by frost or rust 
which attacks the crop in cloudy weather. It is a crop that 
also grows in light soil A linseed field looks beautiful when 
in flower. The Rower is either blue or white. 

Millet 

Jttar (Andropogon sorghum ) t a millet which is so popular 
among the non-tribal farmers of the other districts in Central 
India, is not grown in such large quantities by the aboriginals 
of eastern Maud la. As it does not grow well in poor soil, it 
is sown in a small comer of the field which has rich soil Each 
seed is sown about a foot apart from the other. 

Juar grows best in black soil which the farmers of eastern 
Mandla need for fcodo and paddy. It also suffers when the 
rainfall is heavy, since the heavy stalks do not get the necessary 
hold in the yielding soil. For this reason, juar is never sown 
in a freshly-ploughed field. Only where shifting cultivation is 
still permitted, is juar sown in larger quantities. 

Gond and Bhumia are not very fond of juar bread- Their 
stomach, used to lighter food like kodo and kutki, does not 
easily digest the heavy juar flour, 

Juar is a monsoon crop. 

Wheat 

Few Gond and Bhumia have land suitable for wheat cultiva* 
lion. Since wheat (Triticum sativum) is not irrigated, it grows 
only as a winter crop in moist black soil. Wherever there is 
a patch of field suitable for wheat cultivation* it is kept fallow 
during the monsoon and ploughed as often as the rains permit 
The time of sowing is the end oi October or the beginning of 
November. A rain, soon after the sowing—which is done by 
drill-plough in curved rows —is good for the crop. Rain is 
expected also at the end of the year when the wheat begin? 
to flower. In the clear nights of the cold season, there is a 
heavy fall of dew which also helps to keep the field moist. 
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Sometimes wheat is grown mixed with gram (c ham) t or 
alternately wheat one year, gram the next. The wheat crop 
in eastern Mandla is rarely satisfactory; the farmers complain 
that the wheat is either attacked by rust {girwa) f which is 
common in a season with excessive ram or cloudy weather, 
or killed by frosts in January or February. When the weather 
is fair and there is no rust, there might be a draught; or the 
animals of the jungle might destroy the farmers hope of a 
rich harvest. 

Gram 

When a plot of land is not sufficiently moist for wheat culti¬ 
vation, though it may have a fairly rich soil, or ii wheat had 
been sown the previous year, another grain is sown which is 
called chana (gram or chickpea, Cicer arietinnm). Like wheat 
it is sown by the drill-plough (nogar) in slightly curved fur¬ 
rows which are close together. 

Cram is much in demand for the carrier animals of the 
Lribana (Ban jar a) and other castes who manage the traffic of 
grain in the hilly tracts. 

Fkx 

Flax (son, Crofakrea j uncea) is sown by the farmers of 
eastern Mandla as a separate crop in a corner of the field. 
When it is ripe, the stalks are cut, tied into bundles and 
submerged in water for about ten days. Then they are taken 
out and the fibres cleaned of the sticky rotting marrow. The 
fibres are washed thoroughly and dried in the sun. 

After some time, the fibres are spun into strings. A string 
is spun by means of a primitive whorl, consisting simply ol 
two heavy wooden sticks tied crosswise. When a piece of new 
string has been spun, it is wound on the whorl, thus increasing 
its weight The weight of the whorl keeps the thread tight 
and straight and prolongs the spin. 

When aU the flax fibres (sutri) have been spun into strings, 
the latter are spun into a rope or woven into sackcloth 
{gonnia). Sackcloth is in great demand in this part of the 
country where all traffic is done by bullocks and ponies which 
carry grain and other goods in gunny bags slung across their 
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backs and hanging down on both sides. A single bag contains 
up to 100 or 120 litres of grain. 

Almost in every village can be found a man who is in pos¬ 
session of a loom on which this sackcloth is woven. It is woven* 
by hand, without a shuttle. While the weaving of other cloth 
is forbidden, Gond and Bhumia may weave sackcloth. 


CHAPTER VH 


HUSBANDRY 


1, Cattle 

Ik the past, when Gond and Bhumia practised shifting culti¬ 
vation (bewar), they did not need cattle. The Gond seem 
to have been acquainted with cattle earlier than the Bhumia 
who only recently adopted plough cultivation. Even now the 
Bmjhwar, another important sub-group of the Baiga tribe do 
not yet employ bullocks for work and may not even coat their 
houses with cattle manure. Nowadays, many Gond and 
Bhumia keep bullocks for work and cows both for breeding 
purposes and for their milk, for unlike some non-tnhals, they 
do not disdain from drinking cow’s milk, either pure or with 
a dish of rice. 

Gond and Bhumia have learned from the Hindus to cal] the 
cow gaumata (Mother Cow), but they do not regard the cow 
as a sacred animal or a goddess. For want of bullocks they 
even yoke cows to the plough or harrow^ unless they are with 
calf. The Gond, of course, who have been Invested with the 
sacred thread (jonew), are strictly prohibited from using cows 
as working animals. Also the tenants of Hindu landlords in 
many places are prevented by (heir masters from yoking cows 
to the plough or harrow. For some time the use of cows a, 
draught animals was in fact generally forbidden by a solemn 
Gond and Bhumia caste council, but dire necessity has 
prompted both castes to go back on their decision, as bullocks 
arc so scarce and fields could not be tilled without the use of 
cows. It goes without saying that cows employed in field¬ 
work quickly dry up and do not give calves. 

» It fa on r^ord in the annals of the Gnrha Kings that Jhujhar Singh 
the Raja of Orehha. started a holy war against the King of Gsriuu 
Mandla in Akhar 5 tunc, because the Gond used the sacred « w f at 
ploughing and ate beef. Cf. E, Cfcatterton, <1910); p. 2s. 
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The yield of milk in cows of eastern Mandla is very un¬ 
satisfactory r Cows give scarcely ever more than a pint or two 
a day. Bad breeds* the climate and general negligence in the 
matter of proper feeding* are responsible for this poor yield. 
While milking is in the main the task of men, in particular 
of the grazier (Ahir), women also are allowed to milk if they 
know how. Before milking, they tie the cow to a post* then 
tie the hind kgs of the cow to prevent it from kicking- Then 
they allow the calf to drink. After a while they tie the calf 
to the left foreleg of the cow, and the milking starts. They 
milk from the left side. Holding the pot in the left hand or 
between the knees, they milk with the right hand. Half of 
the milk is left for the calf. The cow is not fed daring milking. 

The Bhumia are not permitted to yoke a bullock to a cart, 
though they may use bullocks as pack-animals. A Bhumia 
should not even sell a bullock to a man who is likely to use 
the animal for pulling a cart. The Gcnd have no such pre¬ 
judice. Where they can make use of carts, on level roads, 
they readily use them. No Bhumia may pierce the nose of a 
bullock, while Gotid have no scruples about doing it if they 
want to use a bullock as draught animal. In general, Gond 
and Bhumia treat their rattle well; they rarely beat their 
bullocks as much as the non-tribai farmers or curse them as 
roundly as the latter often do- However, neither do they take 
good care of their cattle. This negligence is due more to their 
ignorance in cattle-raising than lack of feeling for the animals. 
Even plough animals are rarely fed with anything better than 
grass; not even in periods of heavy work do they get cotton¬ 
seed or oil-cakes. The only extra food they get is a handful 
of grain or kitchen refuse. In front of the stable near the 
door is a trough, the hollow trunk of a tree, in which all the 
edible refuse is thrown. When the cattle and pigs return from 
grazing, they fir^t feed from this trough and then enter the 
stable. 

No wonder that the cattle in eastern Mandla always look 
half-starved. The breeds that thrive best in the rugged lolls 
and steep valleys of eastern Mandla are short and slight. 
Better and larger kinds would not survive the poor feeding 
and general neglect accorded to cattle by the aboriginals, and 
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they would soon lose their wind dragging the plough or harrow 
up and down in the uneven terrain which the aboriginal 
farmers prefer for their light millet crops. 

Unlike the high-caste Hindus, Gond and Bhumia find nothing 
wrong in using bullocks as pack-animals. To pack a bullock, 
they Fust spread an old thin cloth„ often a discarded loin- 
doth, on its back. Over It they spread a flax-woven rough 
cloth. It is called pckm, Over the cloth they arrange the 
0O7mia, a large bag which hangs down at both sides of the 
animal. Anything, but mainly grain t is carried in these bags T 
for the hilly nature of the Baiga tracts makes traffic by carts 
impossible. 

Bub-calves are trained to the plough or harrow as soon as 
they are considered strong enough for such work The bull 
is castrated when about a year old. Several men get hold of 
the animal and tie its legs securely. Some hold the head down 
to the ground while one man draws the tail between the hind 
legs of the animal and holds it fast, for no bull can rise if its 
tail is held in such a manner. A grain-pestle (musar) is placed 
under the membrum of the bull, which is then hammered with 
the blunt end of the adze (bcsnila) till the spermaduct is 
crushed and the testicles become quite soft. They take good 
care that the grain-pestle and the adze are quite dean when 
used for this operation, to prevent infection. After the opera¬ 
tion, the animal is let loose. The bull (ttatwa) has become 
a bullock (boil). 

There is also another method of castration; two clean sticks 
are tied together at one end. The testicles of the bull are then 
taken between the two sticks and crushed by hammering 
against the wood till they become quite soft. 

The Gond and Bhumia have an interesting method of making 
obstinate bullocks work. If a bullock is accustomed to sit 
down* they tie a dog behind the plough. The dog p unused to 
being tied up, makes frantic attempts at getting loose. Jumps 
to the right and left, barks and whines and frightens the 
bullock so much that it rises and willingly draws the plough. 

Bullocks are given names which denote certain peculiarities 
of the animals. A bullock with black circles around the eyes 
is called kajra; a white bullock dfcsuni; a brown cow is called 
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ko$i r A bullock with a white line down the middle of the 
forehead is called ItHa, a black cow Icali, a black and while 
spotted cow lila. A bullock without horns is muvuia, a bullock 
with horns pointing backwards is chapra, one with horns 
hanging down at both sides of the head is called hhcta t a 
cow with horns curling just above the eyes is fcorri A bullock 
with red and while spots is called ghabra. 

Gond and Bhumia consider bullocks with hanging or curled 
horns as unlucky; but such defects do not prevent the owners 
from keeping the animals once they have grown like that. 
However, no Gond or Bhumia wants a cow or bullock whose 
tail is so long that it touches the ground. They believe that 
after its death such an animal causes the death of all the 
ether cattle in the house; it sweeps them out of the house with 
its tail like a broom. This belief is shared by the nan-tribal 
agriculturists of the district. 

There is great scarcity of working bullocks among the 
Bhumia of eastern Mandls, less so among the Gond. At the 
village Bijora near Dindcrh for instance, we find 27 Bhumia 
families, many of them joint families. They share among 
themselves only 28 bullocks. One Bhumia is the owner of 
three pairs of bullocks, some of one pair, the rest of the Bhumia 
own one bullock or none at ad. One of my informants, Musra 
by name, has a bullock and a cow f but the animals are used 
for field work also by his two brothers who have no cattle of 
their own. Another Bhumia, with three married sons, owns 
three bullocks. This situation is typical for other villages^ too. 
No wonder that many aboriginals look back with nostalgia at 
the happy days when they were permitted to cut beiocr for 
which no bullocks are required. 

Farmers whose bullocks have died or had to be sold are 
either compelled to rent out their own fields and themselves 
look for work as field servants or they must hire bullocks 
from their landlords or other wealthy farmers. The custom of 
borrowing bullocks for a season is quite common in eastern 
Mandla t and wealthy farmers and landlords make huge profits 
by lending out their superfluous bullocks. The use of one 
bullock for one season costs as much as 30 hunt (150 seers or 
litres) of grain. During the war as much as three khaTidi 
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(S00 litres) had to be paid because the price of cattle had in¬ 
creased considerably. The rent of one bullock for one season 
is equivalent to about one-fourth or one-third of the price of 
a bullock. If the crops fail and the rent cannot be paid in 
grain, it may be postponed till the next harvest, plus 25 per 
cent interest. Sometimes a cow or calf is given instead of 
grain, or the debt is worked off. It is cheaper to borrow 
animals yet untrained for work; before the war a man paid 
five fctiru of grain for such an animal, now it is 25 ku ra. 

Bullocks are rented out in the month of Phag (March) and 
must be returned on Rakhi (in August), They are again 
rented out in the month of Korttifc (October), and returned in 
the month of Pus (December)* The rent for the shorter winter 
season is slightly lower; about 25 ku™ of wheat and gram 
mixed together. 

The whole system of renting bullocks is called buhi. 
Contrary to the Cond who in former times generally, and 
at present at least in some villages, still eat beef, the Bhumia 
maintain stoutly that they never ate beef. This is probably 
correct, as the Bhumia were the last to abandon bewar cultiva¬ 
tion for which no cattle were required. When they were 
compelled to acquire bullocks for plough cultivation, the Hindu 
aversion to beef-eating had already taken root among them. 

Apparently there is no cross-breeding of domestic tattle and 
wild bison. Nor have Gond or Bhumia been able to catch 
bison calves alive and rear them as domestic cattle* It is not 
sure whether any attempt has ever been made to do this. 

2. Buffaloes 

Only the wealthier among the Gond, and a few Bhumia, 
keep buffaloes. These animals are out all day grazing under 
the supervision of the village herdsman (AhLr), The buffaloes 
are generally not given any special fodder; sometimes they 
are fed the leavings of a meal or the water in which the women 
washed their cooking pots. 

Buffalo cows give, when in calf, about five litres (seer) of 
milk a day. It is the AhLr's job to milk the cows twice a day, 
morning and evening. But if for some reason the Ahir is 
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prevented from milking, the Gond and Bhumia do it them¬ 
selves. Even women are allowed to milk, contrary to the cus¬ 
tom of the non-tribal farmers. 

Male buffaloes are rarely kept by Gond and Bhumia. They 
have no use for them, as these animals are not fit for field 
work in the hilly and dry ground of eastern Mandla. Male 
buffalo calves are therefore neglected and allowed to die. 

The milk of the buffalo is kept for butter, though nowadays 
a few Gond and even some Bhumia have acquired the habit of 
drinking tea for which they require some milk. But generally 
all milk is kept for the preparation of butter. The milk is 
boiled and then allowed to cool. After some time the cream 
is taken off. When in a few days sufficient cream has been 
collected and has become sour by adding a little old curd 
(dnfci) it is churned in an earthen pot. The chum is made of 
a bamboo stick whose lower end is split and held apart by 
two short splints inserted crosswise. The milk pot is placed 
near the wall of the house or on the veranda, the top of the 
churning stick being set in a hoop of rope fastened to the wall, 
while another rope is slung around the middle of the chum. 
By pulling alternately at one or the other end of this rope the 
chum is turned in the milk. When the butter has settled 
around the churning stick, it is removed and clarified by boil¬ 
ing,' it is never used without being boiled first. Clarified butter 
not only serves well for all kinds of cooking purposes, but keeps 
better than butter and can be preserved for about a year with¬ 
out getting too rancid. 

Butter is called nuuwa, clarified butter ghee. The butter 
milk left after churning is served at meal time with the por¬ 
ridge of kodai or rice, or with a dish of vegetables. Milk with 
the butter in it is called dakt, without it matha. Both Gond 
and Bhumia are very fond of sour milk, with or without butter, 
and often give some away to people who have no buffaloes, 
Wtth rnatha the women prepare a dainty dish which is much 
relished: they boil it with kodai until the grain is dissolved. 
This is called w a fieri and is very sour. Milk boiled so long 
that it solidifies is called fefcir. 

The Bhumia of eastern Mandla are not permitted to eat the 
meat of buffaloes though they may eat bison or blue bull meat, 
8 
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Nor are they allowed lo skin a dead buffalo, They may not even 
accept money for the hide, or shoes, from the Chamar (caste 
of skinners and leather-workers) who skinned their dead cattle 
and buffaloes. The Gond, on the other hand, are not so 
squeamish in this matter. They welcome the money or shoes 
which the Chamar offers for the hides of their animals and, in 
the past at least, though rarely in present days, also used to 
eat buffalo meat. 

There is no objection to eating the meat of deer or to skin¬ 
ning wild animals; even the Bhwnia are allowed to do it. The 
prohibition only applies to domesticated animals. The reason 
why the Bhumia are more severe than the Gond in the obser¬ 
vance of these caste rules is probably that at the time of their 
introduction to Hinduism they had not yet eaten beef or 
buffalo meat. The Gond find it more difficult to abstain from 
beef and buffalo meat, because they had been used to eating it 
for a much longer time. The Bhumia find abstention from 
pork just as hard as the Gond, as they had obviously been 
eating it from time immemorial. And though they would gain 
much in social prestige if they gave up eating pork, since both 
high-caste Hindus and Muslims abhor it, they ever and again 
revert to rearing pigs and eating pork. 

3. Pics 

The pig (sura) appears to be a typical domestic animal of 
both Gond and Bhumia. It is an integral element in their 
peculiar form of economy which combines primitive agricul¬ 
ture with an extensive use of jungle produce. In such an 
environment the pig thrives best. 

Rearing pigs is very inexpensive. In the morning the pigs 
are let loose to roam about the village and to eat up all the 
refuse they can find. After a while the animals are brought 
homo and locked up in the pig-sty, a small shed made of stout 
planks, covered with a roof of sticks and leaves and surrounded 
by a strong fence. The pig-sty is usually built in the comer 
where two huts meet at a right angle. At noon and in the 
evening, the pigs are fed the husks of kodo and kutkj, kitchen 
refuse and leavings of the last meal. At night the pigs are 
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carefully locked up, for panthers and tigers relish their meat 
as much as the Gond and Bhumia. 

At a public dinner, on the occasion of a wedding, of a funeral 
feast, at a caste meeting, or when several men have gathered 
to work in bcgar (labour for the landlord or the Government 
without pay), Good and Bhumia expect a dish of pork. Pork 
is eaten with boiled rice (bJmr) and pulse (dor)* Everyone, 
men, women and children, may eat pork. But sometimes, as 
can be noticed also in other castes and tribes, a man or woman 
is allergic to pork. Such persons are served chicken at a 
public dinner instead of pork. While Hindu reformers have 
tried very hard to make Gond and Bhumia give up rearing 
pigs and eating pork, they have had very little success so far. 
In several caste meetings, the law was issued that henceforth 
pigs would be taboo; however, both Gond and Bhumia soon 
reverted to eating pork. It should likewise be mentioned that 
while some clans made the eating of goat's meat, or the meat 
of other animals tahoo, clan has ever forbidden the eating 
of pork. It is as if the meat of the domesticated pig was 
considered so important that it could not be subjected to such 
clan restrictions. 

When a pig is slaughtered, a portion of the meat is prepared 
for immediate consumption; the rest is cut into small thin 
slices and dried in the sun. Such dried preserves, however, 
do not keep long, at least not in the hot season. This is an 
excuse to eat pork as long as it lasts. 

A small pig is killed by taking it by the hind legs and beating 
its head against a big boulder or beam. A full-grown pig is 
killed with the spear (fenroliJii) or with the axe (pltarsn). 
The body is then carried to the garden behind the house 
where the hairs are singed off over a slow fire. The back-hair, 
however, is plucked, for it fetches a good price in the market. 
Domar (professional pig breeders) buy the bristles (jfcundia) 
and sell them to hand loom weavers who require them for the 
seizing of the woof. When the pig has been singed, it is 
washed in hot water and then cut up with the ph&rsa. The 
meat is cut into small pieces and thrown into a big pot of 
boiling water which is spiced with salt, turmeric (hardi) and 
coriander (dJianya), 
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A pig is cut up and cooked by men, not by women. Also 
Lho rice for a pork dinner must be prepared by men. At 
home, however, when the meal is prepared for a private 
family, the women of the house are permitted to do the 
cooking. The aboriginals eat not only the meat, but also the 
intestines (bota) after they have been cleaned; the skin, the 
head, and even the bones are crushed and split open to remove 
the marrow. The heart, the liver and the stomach are con- 
sidered particularly good food. Only the feet are cut off and 
thrown away. 

Pigs are frequently offered in sacrifice to BfiainsasitT by 
beating their heads against the skull of a water buffalo, to 
JVamyatt deo by suffocating them or by crushing their bodies 
with a beam. However, sucklings may not be sacrificed. For 
every sacrifice, grain is thrown before the victims; if they eat 
it they are considered acceptable to the god, otherwise another 
animal must be found. 

Because the eating of pork is very objectionable in the eyes 
of Muslims and high-caste Hindus, the more Hinduised Gond 
are now supposed to abstain from eating pork. But the Bhumia 
do not seem inclined to give it up. Some thirty years ago, in 
1930, the Bhumia also were persuaded by social reformers to 
forbid the rearing of pigs and the drinking of liquor, and 
indeed at a general caste meeting they decided to make this 
prohibition a strict rule of the caste. But after a few years 
the Bhumia quietly reverted to their former habits of eating 
pork and drinking liquor. In some villages of eastern Mandia 
this prohibition had never been accepted. At present, most 
of the Bhumia drink as much as ever and openly raise pigs 
for home consumption and even for sale. The Gond also, even 
those who wear the sacred thread (janeio) as a symbol of 
their Hindu orthodoxy, have again begun to eat pork. Most 
of them, though, still abstain from keeping pigs. When they 
feel hungry for pork, they buy a pig from a Bhumia. They 
will often buy a young animal and give it to a Bhumia to 
rear. When it is just right for the meal, it is killed and the 
meat divided between the owner and the keeper. This system 
is called adhya; or else the pig is sold and the price divided 
equally between the two. 
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Gond and Bhumia of course eat the meat of the wild boar 
(hcngli sura). Unlike the women of other aboriginal tribes 
like the Korku, Gond and Bhumia women are not excluded 
from eating the meat of the wild boar. When such an animal 
has been killed, it is singed on the spot over a slow fire and 
cut up into small pieces. The liver and the heart (beii) must 
he boiled and eaten then and there by the hunters. The rest 
of the meat may be taken home and prepared in the house. 

Domestic pigs in eastern Maud la differ little from wild pigs t 
except in. size. Wild pigs are larger, and wild boars have better 
developed tusks* Both are black, or white with large black 
spots, and on the whole rather small. The domestic pigs of 
the Gond and Bhumia are most probably of the same stock as 
the wild pigs. Even today, when hunters catch young pigs 
ahve + they rear them with domestic pigs without great 
difficulty. Such pigs distinguish themselves in no way from 
the others. 


4, Horses 

Possession of a horse is a sign of wealth. It can only be 
used for a ride to the market or a trip to another village. 
Otherwise it is of no use, since horses are never employed in 
field-work or as pack-animals, Gond and Bhumia are excel¬ 
lent walkers, and need no horse for a journey to a distant 
village. But village headmen often keep a horse or pony 
(tattu), to show off. 

In former times it was forbidden for Bhumia to ride horses. 
Nowadays this regulation is no more in force, but few Bhumia 
keep horses. Sometimes, when a wealthy man on some special 
occasion makes them a present of a filly, they may keep and 
rear it 

When a horse dies in the stable, the body is removed by 
the owner. But no Gond or Bhumia is permitted to skin a 
dead horse or eat horse meat. My informants did not know 
what would happen to the man who killed a horse. They had 
never heard of such a thing. Horse dung is collected by the 
Gond and Bhumia for their gardens. 
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5. 5he£F and Goats 

Only a few Gond and Bhumia keep goats (bokra). They 
are grazed by the Ahir who leads them out with the cattle. 
But as goats are often attacked by panthers and other wild 
animals, few people care to keep them* 

The price of a goat is five leant of grain. 

While cows and sh e-buffaloes are milked by the Ahir, goats 
are milked by their owner. But in any case a goat is milked 
only if there is more milk than her kids can drink. As a 
rule, Gond and Bhumia do not drink goats' milk; they pour it 
into the same pot together with buffalo milk to make butter. 
Small babies* however, whose mothers have died or are unable 
to suckle them are raised on goats' milk* 

Male goats only, and such she-goats which have not yet 
borne, may be offered in sacrifice. Kids cannot be sacrificed 
as long as they suckle. In any sacrifice, except in some places 
in the ter u ko;, a goat may be substituted for a pig or chicken. 
The skin of a goat slaughtered in sacrifice may not be sold; 
it is cut up after the hair has been singed off and boiled and 
eaten with the meat. 

Apart from sacrificial meals, goats 1 meat Is eaten on most 
festive occasions when pork is not available. After the pig 
and the fowl, the goat is the favourite sacrificial animal of the 
aborigines in eastern Mandla. Nowadays goats' meat often 
takes the place of pork in wedding and caste dinners, since 
there are always some among a big crowd who object to pork. 
In order to avoid any embarrassment, goats' meat is served 
for all instead of pork, which some might refuse to eat. 

Sheep are generally not kept by Gond and Bhumia. These 
animals are reared by a special caste, the Gareria. But both 
Gond and Bhumia have no objection to eating mutton r which 
they consider as good as gouts' meat* 

On rare occasions, sheep may be offered in sacrifice in place 
of goats: when the magician (panda or eftmta) performs a 
sacrifice in honour of Mnrfuii mala on the maria. 
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6- Poultry 

All Gond and Bhumia are breeders of poultry. Fowls and 
chickens are locked up for the night, usually in the house, 
and let loose in the morning. They are not specially fed, but 
find plenty of food around the house and garden. 

The kind of fowls which the Gond and Bhumia raise are 
generally healthy. Chickens are set throughout the year, since 
the eggs are not eaten, but kept lor hatching. Bhumia women 
are under no condition allowed to eat eggs- The eggs of other 
birds* too, arc taboo for them. This restriction however does 
not apply to the Gond women. But even the Gond eat eggs 
only when a hen refuses to hatch and the eggs would other¬ 
wise get spoiled. Eggs can be sold. Money from sale of eggs 
is reserved exclusively for the mistress ol the house. 

Chicken meat is a favourite dish on feast days. It is usually 
served when a guest arrives. Before chicken meat is served, 
it is customary to offer a glass of liquor to the guests. Gond 
and Bhumia, however, do not drink liquor during the meaL 
as do the Lamania, a caste of carriers in the district. 

After goats, fowls arc the usual victims for a sacrifice. Cocks 
are much in preference as victims, then chickens of yet un¬ 
determined sex^ A cock or a small chicken is offered in 
sacrifice when a goat or pig would be too expensive. 

7. The Doc 

While in the non-tribal villages of the plains dogs abound, 
comparatively few dogs are found in the hamlets of the abnrU 
ginab near the forest, where panthers and other wild animals 
keep the number of dogs down. In the villages near the 
jungle, dogs have a chance to survive only if they keep dose 
to the houses during the day and are shut in at night. Natu¬ 
rally,, special care is taken of dogs required for guarding the 
fields and for hunting small deer, rabbits and pigs. Such dogs 
are specially trained. 

The dog (kukra) of the Gond and Bhumia has a reddish- 
brown coat, a thin tail with an upward curb and hanging 


ears. 
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Though the Gond and Bhumia would not kill a dog, except 
a mad dog; nor eat its meat, they do not regard dogs as unclean 
animals and have no difficulty in removing the body of a dead 
dog from the house. 

In the hot season, cases of rabies are rather frequent, and 
then dogs become a danger to the people. The Bhumia have 
the strange belief that when a person is bitten by a rabid 
dog, small dogs appear in his stomach. A Bhumia woman 
firmly maintained that she saw small dogs pass in the urine 
of her son who had been bitten by a mad dog. 

In the Jungle around the Maikhal Hills, wild dogs are not 
rare. These wild dogs (Km rati&ans or Cyan dufeJzunenszs) 
are called sonha or son-few tm by the people because of their 
golden yellow coat. Only their muzzles are black; their tails 
are bushy and hanging. Wild dogs do not bark, they whine. 
They eat anything, animals, carrion, vegetables, and occasion¬ 
ally also one of their own kind killed in a fight. Wild dogs 
hunt in packs of ten to twenty; they are rarely found single 
or in lesser numbers. These dogs have unfailing scent and 
unlimited endurance; once they get on the track of a deer and 
follow it, the animal is doomed. They chase it till it is tired 
out and cornered for the last fight. U is believed that a pack 
of wild dogs is a match even for a tiger, who sneaks away 
when wild dogs appear in his beat. Wild dogs are very des¬ 
tructive to game and cattle; all wild animals of the jungle 
leave their grazing grounds when a pack of wild dogs appears 
in the neighbourhood. 

When wild dogs hunt a deer, a $a mbftar or nilgai for instance, 
they try to encircle it by cutting off the way of escape. They 
never give up a chase once the animal is in sight. When the 
victim cannot run any more and turns for the last fight* the 
dogs—so a Bhumia told me—urinate on their bushy tails which 
they take between theiir hind legs, Then they flick their drip¬ 
ping tails in the eyes of the animal which, momentarily blinded* 
falls an easy prey to their ferocity. Wild dogs begin devouring 
their victim even before they have killed it. They tear whole 
chunks of flesh out of the hind-part of the living animal and 
often eat up half of the intestines before ihe victim dies. After 
a few minutes no traces are left of the prey; the Bhumia say 
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that these dogs devour even the bones* 

Gond and Bhumia never kill a wild dog, because they believe 
that the rest of the pack would take a terrible revenge and 
never rest till it has hunted down the killer, killed and de¬ 
voured him, his wife and his children, and all his cattle. 
Unless provoked, wild dogs do not attack man, 

8. The Cat 

Cats (billi) are not fed by the Good and Bhumia* They 
are inclined to regard them as rather a nuisance. Small kittens 
are sometimes given milk and treated as pets. Full-grown 
cats are supposed to find their food around the house and m 
the village. In the opinion of the Gond and Bhumia, cats are 
not ol much use. They do kill rats, which at times the Bhumia, 
too, catch and eat, but sometimes also kill chickens and other 
useful animals. 
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l r Hunting 


(a) Big Game 

The jungle of eastern Mandla abounds in big game. Among 
the beasts of prey there is above all the tiger {bagh or sher ). 
In the religion of the Gond, the tiger (Fells tigris) plays a 
prominent part as a elan-god, while the Bhumia have a com¬ 
plicated ritual for the placation of a man-eating tiger. The 
panther (cfcitn. Feiis pardus) does much harm to goats, pigs 
and dogs p and is said to be more bloodthirsty than the tiger. 
The tiger kills for food; the panther for the lust of killing. 
Less dangerous is the Jeopard (teudua. Fells Jeopardus). Gond 
and Bhumia rarely hunt these wild animals, but if they are 
attacked they defend themselves with great courage. The 
hyena (hh/aena striata) and the wolf (bheriya, Cants lupus) 
are quite frequent in the hills, but usually too shy to do much 
harm. The jackal (kvtha, Ctmis aureus), which is found 
everywhere, is the common enemy of ill-protected poultry. It 
becomes dangerous to man and beast when affected with rabies, 
which is not a rare thing in the hot season. 

Great damage is done to the crops by the wild boar (dukar) 
which abound in number and roam about in every patch of the 
jungle. They break into every field that is not well guarded 
and devastate it. Herds of monkeys are common and do their 
share of damage to the crops, the more so as they are not 
hunted, but only chased away. 

Eastern Mandla is rich in deer; the following species are 
the most common: sambkar (Cewus equinus and Genius 
dfiuetnceh), swamp-deer (bfira-sinph), spotted deer (cfi.ith.af_ 
Cervus oris), gutrj (Cenraluv muntjoc) or grhofrz, the antelope 
(fttarn. Antilope eeruiecipra) which is frequently trapped, the 
blue bull (niEpgi, Bos iragocametus) , the barking deer (chau- 
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pingha) with four horns. Less common is the ckmkfuirfl 
(Gasella bemiiettii). 

Gond and Bhumia rarely hunt together. Beats are usually 
organized by the respective hamlets* and Gond and Bhumia 
always live in separate hamlets (tola). The methods of 
hunting differ in these two tribes- 

In former times, the weapons for the hunting of big game, 
beasts of prey and big deer, were the spear (barefthi) for 
the Gond t bow and arrow for the Bhumia, It is said that in 
the past the Bhumia were not afraid to face the tiger with 
their bows and poisoned arrows. But in present limes such 
hunting has been made unlawful by the Government, which 
punishes even possession of a spear, or of a bow and arrow. 
This is the reason why such weapons are now rarely seen in 
the houses of the Gond and Bhumia. Only in remote villages 
where forest guards are far away* do the aboriginal settlers 
occasionally revert to their traditional manner of living and 
hunt on the sly. Some Gond, rarely ever a Bhumia, have a 
muzzle-loader which they may use in their own fields. Some¬ 
times a man with a passion for hunting may be able to bor¬ 
row one. 

A hunter, Gond or Bhumia, who shoots an animal with his 
rifle* gives a hind leg to the owner of the weapon. One or two 
pounds of meat are given away to each family of the hamlet 
where he lives. The village headman and the village watch¬ 
man {kotvjar) get several pounds of the shoulder. If the 
hunter has a companion on his trip, he gives hint a fore¬ 
leg. The rest is his. 

Hunting with beaters is called kheda or hakha. The man 
who shoots an animal gets a hind leg, the head, the skin and 
the horns. The owner of the gun receives a hind leg. The 
rest is divided into equal parts among the beaters. Even if 
there are twenty or thirty men in the beat, each one gets his 
share however small. 

When a tiger or bear has been killed, the meat is not eaten; 
only the skin is taken and, from the tiger* the teeth and 
whiskers. Tiger fat is a popular medicine for rheumatism. 

Big deer, and sometimes tigers and panthers, are caught in 
traps. Traps are more a speciality of the Bhumia; the Good 
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rarely use them. A Gond told me that they rarely build traps 
because they do not know the magic incantations by which the 
Bhumia entice game to step into the trap. 

Traps (pfcanda) for big game are made in the following 
manner: A long, narrow and deep pit is dug. It must be at 
least ten to twelve feet long, only three feet broad and six 
to eight feet deep. The lower the pit, the narrower it gets. 
When the animal falls into the pit it is unable to turn round. 
This pit is dug at a place which deer frequent or on the path 
which they u$e when going to a pkce of water. The pit is 
covered with a few planks, grass and twigs. Then a fence is 
erected at both sides of the pit, each about a hundred yards 
long. Just in front of the pit the fence is much lower. The 
wild animals, driven by heaters against the fence, find the low 
spot in the fence and jump. They land right in the covered 
pit, break through and get stuck in the narrow hollow of the 
pit. Such a trap is called ctgar pfoanda, A fall trap, to kil! 
small animals like porcupines, is called kutls. 

The Gond when hunting in a group often do so with nets. 
Large nets made of strong ropes are used for large deer, and 
smaller nets for rabbits, hares, and lesser game. These nets 
are spread between suitably placed trees and poles erected for 
the purpose. Then a beat is made towards the nets. Any 
animal caught in the net is killed with the axe (pftarsa). 
Sometimes even a panther gets caught in a + large net and is 
despatched in the same manner. When the Gond are in a 
group they are not afraid of any animal. Only bears, bisons 
and wild dogs are left alone. These animals are too dangerous 
to be hunted with such inadequate weapons. But a Gond 
with a muzzle-loader, or a Bhumia with his bow and poisoned 
arrows, will attack even a bear or bison. Wild dogs T however, 
are always left alone. 

Some Gond and Bhumia train their dogs to chase wild boar 
or big deer during a beat. Other dogs are trained to catch 
and kill small deer and rabbits. 

Since the Jungle tribes of Mandla District have been deprived 
of their traditional weapons and rarely get permission to keep 
a muzzle-loader, they are now unable to hunt tigers and 
panthers. Man-eating tigers are indeed not infrequent in the 
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wilder tract* and take quite a toll of lives annually. More 
often it is their cattle which fall prey to the tiger, and many 
calves, goat* and dogs are killed every year by panthers. 
While in former times the jungle dwellers went out and hunted 
such animals which proved a danger for their cattle, nowadays 
they send their magicians to chase them away by magic. A 
special rite is performed when a person has been killed by 
a tiger. 

The wild hoar is hunted by Gond and Bhumia. Wild pig-s 
are in abundance and arc very destructive to the crops. These 
pigs make low grass nests in which they keep their young ones 
during the monsoon. It is dangerous to approach such a nest 
single-handed in the thick grass of the swamps: the hunters 
usually surround it in a crowd and send the dogs in to chase 
the pigs out. Then they fall in a group on the animal which 
comes their way and kill it with their hatchets and spears, 
The meat of the wild boar fSus cristfltus> is a favourite with 
Gond and Bhumia, 

(b) Small Game 

Small deer like the ckrnfcfutrd and gfcotri, rabbits, hares 
(kliarfifl, Lepus timidus) are often hunted with nets fjal). 
While the flesh of the big animals is distributed among the 
beaters who each get their equal share—they take it home to 
have it prepared by their wives for the whole family—smaller 
animals when caught are cooked on the spot and eaten by all 
the men of the party. It is a rule that a man who by chance 
comes upon such a party must be invited to join the meal. 

Rabbits are often hunted at night with a light and bell. Two 
men arc required for this hunt, which is called joiiysri. The 
man walking in front carries a lamp covered with a shade in 
such a way that the light escapes through a narrow slit. When 
the man rings his bell, the rabbits are attracted by the sound- 
As they cross the path illuminated by the narrow slit in the 
shade of the lamp, the man behind shoots. 

Occasionally, small deer and rabbits when encountered by 
chance are killed with stones or are knocked down with a 
stick or with the axe which every Gond and Bhumia carries 
on his shoulder when he goes to the jungle or to his field. 
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The axe or the stick is often thrown with great skill and 
precision. 

Small deer, rabbits and birds are caught in baited nooses 
attached to bent saplings or stakes. These traps are called 
daiju/Q p handcL Other traps consist of heavy beams or stone 
slabs erected over the bait. When the animals take the bait, 
the trap collapses on them. Such traps are called bfair phanda 

(c) Birds 

The birds which the Gond and Bhumia hunt are mainly: 
the partridge (Francotinrts pictus) f gray partridge (Ortypomis 
poruUceriTius) t green pigeon (Jiarrel), blue pigeon (kabuZar), 
red jungle fowls, bush quail (Perdicnta asmtica) and rain 
quail T sand grouse, snipe and duck (except the Brahmani duck, 
Casarea uertilifl, which is sacred). Snipe revel in the swamps 
and paddy patches near a river. Peafowls frnor), which arc 
sometimes harmful to the crops, are eagerly hunted for their 
plentiful and delicious meat. 

Small birds are caught in snares and traps, or with bird¬ 
lime. For bird-lime (chJtep), the jungle tribes use the sap 
of the tkuluL shrub (Euphorbia ttrucalli)* The sticky juice is 
mixed with ramtila oil and smeared on branches and twigs of 
the trees on which the birds are used to perch. Their feet 
get stuck in the sticky mass. When they begin to beat about 
with their wings in an attempt to get off the tree, their wings 
also get stuck and they fall off the tree unable to fly away. 
Then they are caught by the men hiding under the tree. 

Tliere are certain kinds pf birds which may not be killed, as 
for instance, sparrows. They belong to the house Nor may 
parrots be killed; they can ^alk 1 . Owls are spared because 
their meat has a bad taste. Vultures and kites are never killed 
for frwh because they eat carrion. But the Bhumia shoot 
vultures for the feathers which they require for their arrows. 

Birds, and small animals like rats and mice, are often hunted 
by boys who try to hit them with slings (gutrl) or simply 
by throwing stones or sticks at them. Often they also lay 
traps. A bamboo mat or wooden board is held up at one side 
by a thin stick that falls at the slightest touclu Grains are 
scattered around and beneath the board. As soon as the bird 
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or other animal touches the stick holding up the board, the 
stick snaps and the animal is caught under the board. Often 
a heavy stone is placed on the board to hold the animal down 
more effectively. Sometimes a string is tied to the stick 
holding up the board. When a bird finds its way into the 
trap* a boy hiding nearby pulls the string and brings down 
the trap. Snares are sometimes arranged in the same manner- 

2,. Fishing 

While the game laws of the Forest Department are severe 
and are strictly enforced, fishing in the rivers and ponds is 
free. The Gond and Bhumia take the utmost advantage of 
this freedom. At all times of the year, but particularly in 
the hot season and at the beginning of the monsoon, they go 
fishing. Fish is always a welcome change in their monotonous 
and meagre diet- The rivers and streams of eastern Mandla 
abound in fish and promise a never-failing reward for relatively 
little effort. Fishing is less popular in the cold season when 
the water is too chilly and the fisherman is likely to catch a 
cold or to get rheumatism. 

The commonest kinds of fish are: khttsfrcip shut (a tasty and 
delicious fish found only in the deep pits of large rivers), the 
refill, THiiiip karol, barn (eel)* gegra (without scales) and 
the katia. 

At the beginning of the monsoon, after the first heavy rain 
showers, the whole country is flooded- The rivers overflow* 
the dry streambeds and Tzahi are full* waterholes turn into 
ponds and ponds into lakes. This is the time when the fish 
wander from the big rivers upwards Into little rivulets and 
streams* high up in the mountains. When* after the first rain, 
a spell of fair weather sets in and the water subsides, fish 
are often caught in small waterholes. This is the chance for 
the jungle dwellers who at that time leave their field-work 
and go fishing. In the scantiest attire they are out the whole 
day in a heavy downpour* or splash about in the warm water 
to reap in the rich bounty which the oncoming monsoon 
provides. 

One method of fishing is to go to a small waterhole in a 
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flooded field or forest place- When the water subsides afcer 
a few days of fair weather, some fishes and crabs remain in 
the waterhole. To catch these one or two women go with two 
boskets and a fish trap (ghusiir or kutut). They set up the trap 
—a funnel-shaped wickerwork tied together at the tapering end 
—at the brim of the waterhole. The trap is firmly wedged in 
between heavy logs of wood or boulders to prevent it from 
being swept away by the force of the water which is poured 
into the trap from the waterhole. With a shallow basket 
(mora) whose inside ss coated with cow-dung or white day 
(chuhi matti) the water is baled out of the hole and poured 
into the trap. The water escapes through the wickerwork, but 
the small fishes and crabs are caught in the tapering top of 
the trap If they try to escape through the open end of the 
trap, they are swept back into the bottom of the trap by the 
force of the following bucket of water that is poured into It- 

Thus by ceaseless baling the waterhole is soon emptied. 
This work may be done fay men, but more often by women 
and children. When the waterhole is empty, its nooks and 
corners are inspected for fishes and crabs hiding there. They 
are caught by hand, broken and thrown into the big basket 
over which the fish-trap is turned and emptied of its contents. 
About a pound of small fish and crabs is the usual catch after 
about an hour's vigorous baling. 

During the rainy season mainly, but also at other times, 
Gond and Bhumia fish with nets (jal). These nets which the 
Dhimar, professional fishermen, knit from hemp strings have 
different forms. One net t a casting net, has a round shape, 
with lead balls or pebbles tied ut regular intervals along the 
periphery. This net is held at the centre by the fisherman* 
swung over the head and then thrown into the water. Falling 
down it opens and covers a certain area of the river or pond. 
A string is pulled, the end of which is kept in hand when 
throwing the net. The net doses at the periphery, enclosing 
all fishes covered by the net. This net is used mainly in 
shallow water. 

Another net has the shape of a big bag with a round bamboo 
hoop at the brim and a long bamboo pole tied across its mouth. 
This net is held against the current of the river and any 
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fishes caught in the net are held in it by the force of the 
on rushing water. This net is used with advantage in a swift- 
-flowing river and in the muddy water of the early monsoon. 

Again, another net has a rectangular shape. Its use requires 
the co-operation of several men- the bigger the net the more 
men are required. The net is spread in deep water against 
the current. One end is held right at the river bank while 
the other is slowly drawn across the river till it reaches its 
widest expanse. Then it is gradually drawn back in a wide 
circle. Care is taken that the fish caught in the net do not 
escape to the bottom of the river. The net is for this reason 
set with lead rings or pebbles which glide over the bottom of 
the river. When the net is shut, the fish are caught either in 
the network or in the nooks and holes of the riverside encircled 
by the net. The whole catch is distributed equally among 
the men who take part in the fishing. 

In the hot season, when the rivers are almost dry and the 
water level reaches its lowest point, other methods are 
employed. At a river which still carries water, some men get 
together and build s fishing weir. Posts are rammed into the 
river bed at a suitable place where the river banks approach 
each other and force the water to a swifter flow. The posts 
serve as support for a sort of fencing which is made of stout 
planks. These planks are then covered with a wickerwork 
ol branches and twigs, so tightly knit that no fish can pass 
through it. But a few holes are left into which funnel-shaped 
fish traps of split bamboo are set- The fish t which at this time 
of the year are wandering down the rivers, are swept into 
these traps, and the sticking force of the funnel-shaped traps 
makes it impossible for the fish to turn back and escapc. 
Often these traps are built in such a way that bamboo splints 
are fixed inside which give way when a fish enters but hold 
it back when it tries to escape. 

Fishing is also done by poisoning the water. For poison 
they use a concoction of the hark of (Qugenia dalber- 

pettsis) or the leaves of ihe Tondru tree (Caesarea graveolus). 
The leaves are pounded to a pulp and a basketful of it is sunk 
into the pond or stream first dammed: or the poison is simply 
thrown into the water* The fish are stupefied by the poison 
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and float on the surface of the water where they can easily 
be caught. This method of fishing is of course wasteful, as it 
kills the young fry and the immature fish which otherwise 
escape. 

Hook fishing is not very common. Hooks are available af 
the local bazaar. As bait r the aboriginals use worms or the 
entrails of chickens or small birds. 

Even le^s common than hook fishing is shooting fish. It 
requires two men. One man patiently waits at the river bank 
or on a big boulder in the river till a fish approaches. He 
shoots at it with his gun and at once the other man jumps 
into the river lo catch the fish, which, if not killed out right, 
is at least stunned by the force of the explosion. 

Some men are clever in catching fish by hitting them with 
a stick They ml motionless in the water or on the river hank 
till a fish approaches. like lightning they hit it with a blow 
that stuns it. Then they catch it with their hands. 

Fishing is done alone, in small groups or in a crowd, just 
as the occasion demands. There is no strict distinction of the 
sexes in fishing; women fish by the side of men, but most 
often a whole family or even a whole family group sets out on 
a fishing trip. For the building of a weir the whole hamlet 
may be called upon. 

Fishing is not only a manner of procuring necessary food— 
and a food which is a welcome change in the monotony of the 
ordinary diet—but a pleasurable sport in which the aboriginal 
gets a rich reward for the exercise of his mental and physical 
agility. 

It goes without saying that the methods of fishing here de¬ 
scribed are not peculiar to the Good and Bbumia* Other tribes 
as well, but above all the professional fishermen, the Dhlmar, 
use all these methods In fishing. 
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SOCIOLOGY 



CHAPTER DC 


KINSHIP AND AFFINITY 


The en dog am gu s tribal division which Bhumia as well as 
Gond call biladcri (brotherhood) orjat (breed) is sub-divided 
into exogam on s family-groups which are organised in a two¬ 
fold. manner. One system of relationship is by both tribes 
called point (family, parenthood) or kur (assembly, family), 
while the other is called jat or kher by the Bhumia, and garh 
by the Gond. 1 

1. The Kher-System of the Bhumia 

The social system which the Bhumia call kher (‘site of an 
ancient village*) 3 , is understood by them as a relationship of 
persons who once inhabited the same village. Even today, 
the members qf one such group generally live in more or less 
compact groups in villages close together. They are in some 
vague sense conscious that they belong to one big family. 
Often the village from which they derive the name of their 
kher is still inhabited by members of the same fcfcer, 

It therefore appears likely that kher relatives once formed 
a regional unit; at the time when the Bhumia practised shifting 
cultivation, the members of a kher were probably in possession 
of a certain tract of land in which they shifted from site to 
site, as their peculiar form of cultivation required. In the 
course of time* overpopulation in the domain of a certain kher 
may have prompted some families to move into an area which 
was still unoccupied. The site of their new settlement may 
have belonged to another kher M which for some reason or other 

i V. Ehvin. p. 173 and paisim calls the kfcer of the Bai^n garh. 

which term Around Dindori is only used by the Gored. The Grtftra he 
calls <ro(u 

5 ICfrsr is Eiko the thabvfro In the vitiate, a mud platform under a 
tree, where the stone figures of the village gods are put up. 
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had not increased at the same rate, or to a Good or non- 
tribal landlord who was anxious to rent out his land to as 
many tenants as possible. He naturally did not care who tilled 
his land as long as taxes were paid. The kher thus ceased 
to be a compact social group in a certain area, since members 
of different kher began to settle in the same area. This natu¬ 
rally led to a confusion of the regional units. However, the 
original position is T at least in general lines, still recognizable. 

Nowadays the Bhumia have a rather hazy knowledge of 
the history of their kher. We have a more definite knowledge 
only of such Bhumia kher whose members employ a genea¬ 
logist (bard pr Pardhan). It is the task of these genealogists 
to visit each village of their beat at least once a year and 
to recite there the history of the village’s kher. The Tiljaria 
and Surajpuria kher of the Bhumia, for instance, have now 
Pardhans of their own who annually visit them and recite for 
a whole night the history of the kher. This custom is 
obviously of Gond origin. In return for this service, the 
Pardhan genealogist receives at the death of a man or woman 
of hb kher the deceased s personal brass pot (lota) or plate 
(thetli) p and a silver armlet or even a mohar (gold) necklace, 
if the deceased owned one. 

My Bhumia informant, Panga of Bijora, of the kher Sukha, 
knew some details of the history of his kher. It derives its 
name from a dried-up tank (sukha, dry) near the village 
Pali in Dindori iahsiL An ancestor of the kher lived as village 
priest (deu?ar) at Pali t a village mainly inhabited by Bharia 
Baiga, another, socially lower, sub-group of the Baiga, The 
Bharia, for some reason anxious to admit the Bhumia Dewar 
into their caste community, one day killed a calf —the Bharia 
eat beef—with the intention of making the Dewar eat beef 
either by deception or by force. They argued that the Dewar 
would be made an outcaste by his own caste fellows if he ate 
beef and would thus be forced to seek admission into the 
Bharia caste community. But it so happened that the Dewar's 
wife overheard the Bharia discussing their stratagem and 
warned her husband. The Dewar, with bis wife and small 
son, hid in the house, and when the Bharia came and invited 
him for dinner, he replied that he had no time and was going 
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to the jungle to cut wood. Instead, he left the village with 
wife and child and settled near Bijora, from where his des¬ 
cendants in the course of time spread over several neighbour¬ 
ing villages. Neither he nor any of his descendants ever 
returned to Sukha, 

Around Dkndori we find the following Bhumia fehtfr: Baran- 
gia, Bargarbia Barhia, Bassania, Ghatia, Gopalpuria, Don- 
garia t Jhimur, Kamaria, Kachnaria, Khanduria, Kharhia. 
Kordaria, Kotaria, Kukaria, Koiraria, Mauhar, Murakia, 
Nandi a, Nigunia, Fachgaiha, Rathoria, Saradia, Sarhia t Sar- 
jania, Sukha, Surajpuria* Tiljaria, Timania, Thumia, and 
Udaria. 

Most of these names are of villages near Dindori, and some 
of villages in the former Rewa State (Vindhya Pradesh) P just 
beyond the border of Dindori tflftsit This would either 
suggest that the Bhumia have lived in this part of Mandla 
District from the beginning, or that they adopted the kher 
system only recently; We know from other traditions that 
the Bhumia are perhaps the earliest settlers of this area; on 
the other hand, the fcher system has all the indication of high 
age. Though at present this social system does not play an 
important part In the life of the Bhumia, it may nevertheless 
be their eldest and perhaps the original system. The kher 
group is exogamous, hut nowadays a breach of this marriage 
restriction is condoned if a fine is paid to the caste council 
of the village. It is quite in keeping with the general character 
of the regional unit system that as such it has no authority, 
while it is the caste council that watches over the observance 
of the laws of exogamy. 

There are no indications of a totemistic origin of the kher 
system. The Bhumia do not worship any special kher gods— 
the gods whom they venerate tinder the name of kher gods 
(kher deo, village gods) have no connection with this social 
system. Nor do the Bhumia observe any kher taboos. Though 
the kher Kachnaria. for instance, is obviously called after the 
kachnar fruit (Bauhinict mriegam ), the members of this kher 
are not prohibited from eating the fruit. Likewise, the 
members of the kher Koibria, called after a vegetable fcoifar, 
are in no wise held to avoid this plant. It is more probable 
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that the ancestral village of the fcher was called after this 
plant. 

The bher system is, to all appearances, nothing but the 
Bhumia version of territorial exogamy which is widespread in 
India and practised by many tribes and castes of this sub¬ 
continent. Like other tribes of similar cultural status, the 
Bhumia in all probability had originally only family exogamy, 
i.e. members of the same kin were prohibited from marrying 
each other. Klter and gtnra exogamy are different things. 

2. The Gaiui System of the Gond 

The territorial system which the Bhumia call kher is known 
to the Gond by the name of garh* Garh means literally 
fortress in Hindi, ‘citadel or ‘hill’. But it also signifies, or 
signified in the past,* a territorial unit. The modem term 
for a garh would be tahsil or pargmut, or a sub-division of 
a fafisii, a circle. 

Some of the Gond gark obviously derive their names from 
the forts and citadels which in former troubled times were 
manned by the Gond chiefs and their retainers, or from old 
village sites or hills which gave their names to the surround¬ 
ing area to form a territorial unit called garh. The Gond 
clans and families living in a certain garh assumed the name 
of this territorial unit as their garh name. They retained this 
name even after leaving their original habitat and after set¬ 
tling elsewhere. They remembered their old garh when they 
had to lay the soul of a departed clan member to rest. For 
this had to be done in the ancestral home village,* 

The name of the territorial group called garh may change. 
If members of a territorial group wander off and start a 
village at some distance from the ancestral home, they often 
choose for the last ceremony for the departed a site nearer 
to their present home. For some time they still retain their 
original garh name, but gradually forget it and adopt the 

" Cf, S. Fuchs (1352); pp, 204-17, 

* C. U. Wills (1919): Vol, XV, PP . 197-2S2. W, V. Grigson ()«»)- 
pp. 32. £1. 

F. van Helvert (1SSO): Vol, 5. pp. 221 f. 
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name of their new site as their gar ft. Members of the Maura 1 wi 
dan at Junwani (over 5® miles from Mandla), for instance, 
had formerly to go to their garh Ramnagar near Mandla for 
their last fun era J feast; now they go to Khalgaon which is 
only two miles from JunwanL Their dan priest lives there. 
The Maurawi of Dullopur (about 80 miles from Ramnagar) 
now go to Diawar which is only 20 miles from Dullopur. The 
dan priest of the Pandro lives ten miles, that of the Kolhia 
fifteen miles* from JunwanL The Markam of Junwani also 
used to go in former" times to Mandla; now they go to 
Sakhwa, which is only eight miles distant. The Markam of 
Dullopur now go to Dcohargarh, a hill two miles away; for¬ 
merly they went to Damagarh near Mandla, They already 
call Deohargarh their garh, while the Maurawi still cling to 
their original garh name w hich is Garha-khota, be P Ramnagar 
near Mandla, 

In a pamphlet, Gond Dkarjn Puratm (The Story of the Gond 
Religion) the Gond Ehausingh Rajnegi of Balaghat District 
enumerates the following garh names of the Gond: Chanda- 
garh, Chinidhirigarh, Kaweligarh, Kareligarh, Sonjarugarh, 
Kuraigarh, Dewgarh, Bha insaga rh. Garh Saledongri, Sindara- 
dehi Luhakodgarh* Amudagarh, Jamudagarh, Nagarkhano 
Radhapeti Bitligarh* Khar a Khimgarh* Dhamadagarh, Garh a 
Mandla Ramnagar, Khanoragarh, Pratapgarh, Banathargarh, 
Jarrai-Batkagarh, Gangurwagarh. 

Many of these place-names cannot be located anymore, but 
some of them are known to belong to villages, old forts and 
hills in Mandla District. One of my Gond informants, Bha gat 
of Bijora, could add to this list another garh name, his own. 
It is Kusumgarh, He believes that it is a place somewhere 
in Bhandelkhand, east of Mandla District. The village head¬ 
man of Andhiako near Junwani also claimed that his ancestors 
came from the east, from the former Rewa State. But the 
great majority of the Gond in eastern Mandla locate their 
ancestral villages and places of worship at sites in the vicinity 
of Mandla town. That would suggest that they came from the 
west, and not from Bhandelkhand, 

No doubt, like many aboriginal tribes of Central India, the 
Gond were also originally organized in exogamous territorial 
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groups/ 1 As a matter of fact, this territorial group system is 
still fully in force among the Good in Raipur District, 7 The 
fact that the last funeral ceremony for the departed is still 
performed by the Gond in the gcrh village, the original home 
of the ancestor^ is an Indication that the gnrh system is no¬ 
thing but a territorial group system. However, with the 
arrival of so many immigrants and their usurpation of the 
land, originally owned by the aboriginal tribes, this territorial 
system was seriously disturbed. But it is still in force in the 
Jess accessible tracts of eastern Central India. Of the Khond 
fwho are probably of the same racial stock as the Gond), 
Russell and Hi ratal state that among them 'all members of 
one sept live in the same locality about some central village.. ¥ 
The names of the septs are derived from the names of villages 
or from titles or nicknames/* They practise village exogamy. 

There is little doubt that this original territorial group 
system of the Gond was somewhat modified in the whole of 
Gondwana, and gradually developed into the present garfc 
system through the influence of the Rajput soldiers and land- 
owners domiciled in the Gond area. And as the Rajput 
dans, which often enough are nothing else but territorial 
groups, relaxed the rules of exogamy with the increase in 
numbers and even turned into endogamous caste sections, so 
did the Gond territorial groups. In fact, garb exogamy is 
nowadays not strictly enforced; a marriage which offends 
against this rule can easily be legalised by payment of a small 
fine to the caste elders. Another reason why the garh system 
is of so little importance in the social life of the Gond t is 
that nowadays they pay more attention to another social sys¬ 
tem, that of kinship or gotra , as they call it We shall treat 
of this in the next chapter. 

It is interesting to note that we encounter the same garh 
system, under the identical name, among the Munda of Chota- 
nagpur. Their territory was originally divided into seven 
garh + Later these garh were sub-divided into 21 parhffl or 

* Cl T, B Naik (1949): Vol, S&, pp. 6-17. 

1 Private communication by Mrs. Leela Dube, 

R Russell and Hiratal (IBIS): VoL 3. p r 4S6. 
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pargmta}' Like the Gond t the Mttnda have, in additon to 
the garh system, a clan system which they call ktR Tradition 
states that it id of later origin. 

3. The Gotha System of the Bhumia 

The Bhumia have another form of relationship which they 
call gotm or knr, It is the relationship of persons descending 
from a common ancestor in the male line. 1 * 

W« Koppers 11 found near Ouhania the following Bhumia 
notra: Barkis, Darkur, Bhurwa* Jikram, Kawachi, Korcho, 
Korkam, Kusra, Marabi, Mark am, Masaram, Pandowa T Pat- 
utia, Pendro, Pota, Takam (Takma), Sukha and Workara. Of 
these IS clans, at least 14 are identical with Gond clans; 
namely + Dhtirwa, Kawachi, Korcho, Kusra, Marabi, Markam T 
Masaram, Pandowa s Patotia, Pota, Takam and Workara. 1 - 
The question may be raised therefore who borrowed from 
whom; did the Bhumia borrow their cbn names from the 
Gond. or the Gond from the Bhumia? Against the latter as¬ 
sumption speaks the fact that certain of the above-mentioned 
Gond gotra are found in areas where no Bhumia arc living 
from whom they could have borrowed these names. Thus 
the Marabk Dhurwa and Markam clans are also found among 
the Bison-horn Marla Gond of Bastar State though no Bhumia 
or Baiga are living there. 13 There is no evidence that these 
clans emigrated from the Baiga tracts into Bastar State. 

There is scarcely any sign of a totem istie character of the 
Bhumia gotra system, while this character is more pronounced 
in the Gond gotra system—another proof that the Bhumia 
adopted this system from the Gond, though incompletely— 
without its totem 1stic elements, Though the names of several, 
Bhumia gotra are those of plants or animals, I could not find 

v S. C. Hoy (1912): pp. xv and 65. 

M It should be noted here that the gotra system of the Bhumia is 
not identical with that of the Hindu tastes, They have merely the 
name in common, Cf- K. M. Kapadia (1947): pp. 55 ff- 

ii Cf r unpublished manuscript. 

is Sukha* 1 found to be the name of a Jcher, not of a gefra« 

13 CL W. V, Gngson <1949): p. 235, 
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any evidence of a veneration of those animals or plants. The 
Bhumia do not hold the belief that they are their ancestors, 
nor are they forbidden to eat or to destroy them, W. Koppers, 
however, was told by his Bhumia informants that some of the 
above-mentioned clans observed certain food taboos. Thus 
the members of the Dhurwa clan abstained from eating the 
fruits of the pjp*d tree (Ficus religiosa) and of the pakri tree 
[Ficus infectoria). Koppers was also told that members of 
the Dhurwa dan had to avoid bison meat. But these taboos 
too have probably been adopted from the Gond. 

Another reason for the assumption that the gotra system of 
the Bhumia is a relatively recent innovation is that there is 
no evidence of the sentiment of solidarity between members 
of the same gotta. They take little interest in each other's 
welfare and if there is no other common bond among them 
they do not feel any obligation to mutual assistance based on 
the fact of merely belonging to the same gotra . 

Among the Bhumia, as among the Gond, the gotra system 
h exogamous; but a breach of these marriage restrictions is 
easily forgiven. Often not even a fine is imposed on the 
offenders; at the most they pay a slight fine to make such a 
marriage legal- The Bhumia say that the fine is imposed to 
get remittance of the sin incurred by the partners to such a 
marriage, and by their caste fellows who allowed the wedding 
to take place. 

How frequent such unions within the same gotra are may 
be shown from the example of a Bhumia, my informant 
Panga: he is of the same gotra as his wife (Dhurwa). Only 
his kher is different: he is a Sukha, while his wife is a Sarhia r 
Panga’s son Gokha!, too, is married to a girl of the same 
gotra* Dhurwa; again, her kher is different: she is a Jhimur, 
while her husband is, of course, like his father, a Sukha. 
Panga's brother's wife likewise is of the Dhurwa gotra, her 
kher being the same as that of Panga’s wife p Sarhia. His 
brother's daughter first married a Bhumia of the Dhurwa 
gotra and Sarhia kher . Later, the girl eloped with a Gond, to 
whom she is still attached. 

These few instances show sufficiently that gotra exogamy 
is of no real consequence in the social life of the Bhumia. 
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The exogamy laws are broken frequently and with impunity. 

The two systems, gotra and kher, are arranged among the 
Bhumia at present in such a manner that a certain gotra in¬ 
cludes a limited number of kfter: thus the Dhurwa got re com¬ 
prises the kher of Sukha, Sarhia, Jhimur and Gopalpuria. 
Among the Bhumia, the objection to marriage within the same 
fcftsr is more pronounced than to marriage within the same 
gotra; though even a marriage within the same kher can be 
legalised by the mere payment of a fine. There is no strong 
horror of incestuous marriages among the Bhumia as among 
ether aboriginal tribes of Central India. 

4. The Gotha or Kvr System of thr Gond 

A Gond gotra or fctir comprises a group of persons who 
believe that they are descendants in the male line of a common 
ancestor. While a man never changes his gotra, a woman 
acquires a new gotra through marriage, i.e. that of her hus¬ 
band. Their children helong to the gotra of the father. The 
Gond practise gotra exogamy; any one who marries a member 
of the same gotra is made an outcaste and can only be re¬ 
admitted into the caste community after separation. 

In eastern Mandla, at two places (Bijora and Junwani) I 
listed the following Gond gotra: Ayara, Bhsgotia, Cham, 
Dhumkoti, Dhurwa, Karpeti, Kolhia, Koram, Korcho, Kumhra, 
Kum j a, Kusam, Kusro, Land am. Malgam or Malgoan, Mar- 
kam, Masram, Maurawi, Neti, Orali, Ormu, Orweti, Otia, 
Palia, Pandaua, Pandro, Parmi. Parted, Pariha, Potta, Fur- 
kam. Pus am, Sarotia, Sarrati, Seyma, Sikram. Singram, 
Sujam, Sukrarn, Syam. Tam aria, Tekam or Takma, Thokur, 
Tilgam or Tilangam, Udde, Uika, Workara, 

In a pamphlet written in Hindi by the Gond Bhawasinh 
Rajnegi the following Gond gotra were listed as prevalent in 
Mandla District! Alika, Ara, Arma, Arm a chi, Atram, Batti, 
Bhagadia, Bibinahka, Biskapa, Chicham, Dhurwa, Dipnahka 
(or Dibnahka), Duryam, Ganjam. Gheram, Gooraga (or 
Gonronga), Inwati, Irpachi, Kandata, Kangali, Karpeti, Khur- 
sam, Kokotia, Kolhiya (or Kolhya), Korcham, Koropa, 
Korram, Korweti, Kowachi, Kujam (or Ktmjain), Kumra. 
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Kusram, Malangam p Mandharj, Mark am, Marskola, Masrarn, 
Maurawi + Murato, Naitam, Namurtal, Neti p Bandaha (or 
Pandaua), Pandr a (or Pandro) * Far karri. Parted, Purkam, 
Purram, Fusam, Salangam, SaUam, Soyyam t Taram p Tekam, 
Tilgam (or Tilangam), Tumrain, Uika, UIari* Walka T Warewi 
and Warkara. 

A comparison of these two registers shows that 25 of the 
47 dans found in eastern Mandla are prevalent around Mandla 
town. 

From another list, written in Hindi, hy Kashiram Ghoi p the 
following clan names could be gleaned: Ahka T Arma, Armachi, 
A tram, Barewi, Bhalahi, Bibinahka, Biskapa, Chicham, 
Dhurwa Neti p Dlbnahka Taram, Duryam p Gan jam, Gheram. 
Gonranga, Kandata, Kangali, Karpeti, Khursam, Kokotiya, 
Korcham, Koropa, Kolhya, Korram, Korweti, Kowachi. 
Kumra. Kunjam, Kusram, Malangam, Naitam, Namurtal, 
Pandaha Bhagadlya, Fandra, Parkani, Parted, Purkam, Pur- 
ram, Pusam, 5allam t Sarota, Sarrati+ Sindram, Sirsam, Sor¬ 
ry am, Soyyam p Taram Tekam, Ti Ian gam, Tumrain, Ulari. 
Walka, WattL 

This list gives twenty-one clan names which are also found 
in eastern Mandla, while it gives eight names which are not 
Sound in Bhawasinh Rajnegi's list. Bhawasinh Rajnegi's list* 
however, gives twelve names which are not included in 
Kashiram Bhoi p s list. 

A list from Betul District t lj| further west of Mandla Dis¬ 
trict, contains the following cjotra names: Ahakc p Bhalawi, 
Chichyam, Dhurwa, Duriam, Gajam, Irpachi, Junati, Kangali, 
Kaure, Kokkoder, Kumrol, Kursenga, Marsfeola, Masram, 
Moropa, Naitam, Naure, Padam, Parte, Pendam, Salam, 
Sariam, Sarram, Sindram, Sirsam, Soi-welak Tekam, Tirgam, 
Tiringam, Tumrain, Uika (or Oika T with the following sub- 
elans: Lonchatial, Tumri-sar, Urrum-sar and Wade Udur), 
Wariwa and WattL 

A comparison of this register with that of eastern Mandla 
shows that six clans for certain, probably two more, are found 
in both districts. But in the west of Mandla District more 


11 €. G. Chevenyt-Trenidi (IS21): passim* 
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clans bear names which are also found in Betul District: their 
number is seventeen. 

Since most Gond clan names, even in eastern Mandla, are 
in the Qondi language and quite a few of them common to 
Gond groups in widely separate districts, it may be safely 
assumed that the clan system of the Gond is at least as old 
as their use of a Dravidiian language r Their clan system, 
perhaps also their peculiar form of totemism of which we 
shall have to say more later, may ante-date the adoption of 
the Dravidian dialect, though this is not likely as the Gond 
also have the territorial group system which seems to be 
older. In this connection it is worth mentioning that while 
some Gond clans bear the names of animals, others call them¬ 
selves after plants and trees, a peculiarity which they share 
not only with the Kunbi and Maratha of the Deccan, 3 u but 
also with many South Indian tribes and castes. !Q I have 
been able to find out the meaning of only a few clan names. 
Ahka may be derived from akl the dragon. There is a Ahban 
Rajput clan. 17 Bhagotia (or Bhagadia) may be derived from 
bluzgat (relgious mendicant, sorcerer). There is also a Tehigti 
fisherman caste by the same name. 15 Dhurwa means ‘dust 1 
this being the name of a group of Gond elans socially inferior 
to the Raj-Gond. Kolhia is the word for ‘jackal 1 - But there 
is no evidence that members of this clan venerate the jackal. 
Kumbrtz is the red gourd (Cucurbita mfucimn), while Mutkam 
means Quango 1 , though the members of this clan do not vene¬ 
rate the mango, but the tortoise. Neti is the name for ‘dog 1 , 
while the elan name Palia may be derived from pslo (piece 
of doth, a flag). There is also a Gond deity by name of 
Palo. FaiidaiMt of course means the five Pandava brothers 
who play an important port in Gond- mythology. Pandro might 
be derived from panda , a priest of Marai-mata or a magician- 
potta signifies an anthill, and Pus am is perhaps derived from 
pujfl (beads). Sarotia is The nut-cutter* Sarrati the whip, 
while Singmm is the name of a famous Gond king. Syam or 

is CT. R. E. Enliven (1920-22): VoL I h p. 1S2 
lrt Cf. H- Niggemcyer (1933): PP ■ 432-3- 
it w. Crooke (1926): VoL 2 r p , 149, 
is CL E. Thurston (1909): VqL 5, p, 422. 
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Suyam may be derived from sui 7 ""the porcupine 1 , while 
Tamaria is also the name of a Rajput clan. Tekam is the teak 
tree, and the members of this clan at least in Betul District 
do not cut the tree, Thakur is a common name for a Rajput 
or big landlord, Tiigam or Tilangam obviously means 
Tehigu'* Udde or Odde derives its name from the otter, and 
members of this elan feel some sort of veneration for this 
animal Workam means ‘wild cat'- 

ArTjwchi is another name lor the dhauTa tree (Arrogeiams 
latifolia}, Gan jam is a town and district in Orissa, Gfteram 
may come from ghem mat ti, red ochre. 16 Sallam may be 
derived from sol {Sh&rea rofmsCa), while Ulari is also the 
name of u caste in South India,- 1, Warewi is probably Vairavi, 
Le. Bairagip a religious mendicant. 

In the register of Chevemx-Trench we come across the clan 
name Bhfllaun which is obviously derived from hhilauian 
(Semecarpux anacfrrditrm) > the marking-nut, while Padum 
probably is pad*, the pig. The Uika sub-clans Umim-sar and 
Tumri-sar derive their names from umim, the large monitor 
(iguana) and tumri (or trndu, Diospyros mehmorylon). 

All the Gond clans of eastern Mandla are organised in 
groups of eighteen clans. Members of every group of eighteen 
clans call each other saga hhai r 4 blood brothers 1 . Each group 
of eighteen brother clans has its own totem and the same 
taboo rules, and if a certain clan has split into two or more 
sub-sections, the members of the sections observe in addition 
to the general taboos those of their own Election. Inter¬ 
marriage between the clans of a group (phratry) is forbidden; 
jf it takes place the culprits are made outeastes, but their 
marriage can be legalised if they pay a fine and give a caste 
dinner to the village council. 

It is difficult to ascertain the names of the eighteen clans 
which belong to one group. It is not even possible to find 
out whether there are realty exactly eighteen clans that form 
a group or whether the number 'eighteen' stands merely for 

Ifl The correct spelling of the word is ®em r but In eastern Mandla 
ghem is also quite common. 

5* Cf, Thurston: op. dt Yd. 7 r p. 242. 
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an approximate ntimber- The reason why it is so difficult to 
ascertain the eighteen dans of a group is this: the Gond of 
eastern MandLa do not like to marry their daughters into 
distant villages. And in the narrow circle of villages where 
they have their acquaintances, the number of elans is limited, 
never eighteen. Nobody, consequently, appears to know all 
the eighteen clans which form a group. 

My information about this group organization is therefore 
incomplete. What I have been able to find out I give in the 


following list: 


* 

VILLAGE 

CLlUf 

MAY HARfiY WITH 

NAY NOT MARRY WITH 

Bijora 

Kusro 

? 

Ma]gam, Tilgam, Lan¬ 
dmen, Kusum, Markam, 
Tckatn, Pusam 

Bijora 

Mas ram 

Udde, Korrhq. Farleli, 
Markam 

Kathia, Fandro r Mau- 
rawi, Pusam, Syum, 
Tilfiam 

Bijora 

Maurawi 


Smyrna, Fandro, Ormu, 
Sarntin, Pandaua H 5in- 
grain, Piiyatn r Korehe 

Bijora 

Udde 

* 

Bhagotia, Uika, Dhur¬ 
wa, Polta, Sujam. 
Tekam, Masram, Ktis- 
FQ, Orknra^ Falidro, 
Ormu, Sarotin. Sin- 
gram 

Junwani 

Maurawj 

Pus&m, Kortho, Tek- 
ant. Parted, Markam, 
Tilgam i L a n d a m r 
Kusro, Potta. Uika, 
Dhurw. 1 , Ordti, Bha- 
golia, MaEgam, Neti, 
Qrali. Kumhra 

Kolhia. Fandro, SvaKl, 
tfdde ± Sarolla, Ay am 

Junward 

Koltiia 

Like Mattnwi 

like Mauravrj 

Junward 

Mairkam 

Maurawj, Kolhia. Fan- 
dro, Syam r KorthG, 
FnrtciL OrwclJ + Foi la, 
Uikfl, Dhurwa 

Bujam, Pusum, Tekam, 
Tilgam, Landam, 
Ku.^ro. Malgam, 

Oral! 

HaionJ 

Maurawi 

Dhurwa, Fartha, Mar- 
kam, Kusro. Fusam, 
Dhumketi, KarpctL 

FartaU K Olia 

Pandro. Masram, 

Palia, MulgO&n 


10 
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TILLAGE 

CLAN 

may marry with 

MAY HQT MARRY WITH 

Najjar 

Matirawi 

DhlirWa, Markam T 

Par ten, Ku^ro, Mal- 
goan^ Tekam 

Masram, Kolhia 

Parapan 

Parmi 

Kolhia, Markem r Pu- 
sam* Malgoan. Mau- 
mwi 

Dhurwa, Dhumketi, 

Chitakhodri Thakur 

Maura wi F Dhurwn, 

Pusam 

Sarrati 

Jaldartala 

Bhagotin 

Pnrteti, Malgoan, Mas- 
ram, Markain 

Dhurwa, Dhurnketi, 
Puaam, Partha, Mau¬ 
rawi 

Chandra- 

Tikaria 

Tafcma 

Parted, Chum, Patta, 
Dhurwa, Maurawi 

Markam 

Joldartoh 

Ttkam 

Dhurwa, Dhumketi, 

Seyma t Maurawi 

Markam, MaSrazn, 
Pott* 

Pali 

Tiiagam 

Maurawi, Pandro, 

Dhurwa, Parted. Mai- 
goers 

Markam r Masrana, 
Tekam 

Unwria 

Markam 

Qtia, Oremu, Purtotiu, 
Masram, Maurawi, 

Seym*, Dhurwa, Kar- 
peli, Pandro 

Malgcan, Dhumketi, 
Pusam, Kumjo, Mar- 
kain F Tekam 

Bijora 

Par fceti 

Udde, Mprfeiim, Tilan- 
<yam, Kusro. Maurawi, 
Dhurwn, Tama no, 

Uika, Mturam 

? 


This survey, though incomplete, shows at least one result: 
that the groups of 'eighteen clans' arc not definite in the sense 
that they exclude each other. It seems rather that, according 
to the above given table, at least the clans Maurawi* Masram, 
Udde, and Kolhia belong to one group, while the elans 
Markam, Kusro* Tilgani, Tekam, Pusam belong to another. 
II must be noted, however, that the Markam name at least 
four clans as brother elans which are also brother clans of 
the Maurawi Wc also notice that the Udde dan registers 
nine clans as saga bhai clans which are not registered as such 
by the Maurawi, Kolhia and Masram. This may be due to 
incomplete information. On the other hand, if we sum up 
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all the various clans which are brother clans either to the 
Maurawip or to the Kolhia, Masram and Udde, we get 28 
clans in this one group, which is ten in excess of ‘eighteen 5 . 
Since the Gond are quite emphatic about the number of clans 
in a group being always ‘eighteen 5 , we can scarcely assume 
that a single group would include 28 dans. As far as the 
available evidence goes, it seems to suggest rather that the 
groups of ‘eighteen 1 do not consist everywhere of the same 
dans. At one place a certain elan may be dropped and 
another included in its place. The division of the clans into 
groups of 'eighteen' is obviously not motivated by the principle 
of a common descent* but by the principle of marriage. 
Within a certain number of villages all the Gond clans are 
grouped in two moieties which are exogamous. Le. the mem¬ 
bers of one group choose their marriage partners from the 
other. This would suggest the existence of a dual organiza¬ 
tion, at least in former times when the clans were not so 
much mixed as they are today. 

We notice that the Udde, though obviously a brother clan 
of the Maurawi, may not intermarry with eight clans with 
which the Maura wi interm arty. The Markam T on the other 
hand, though they belong to a different phratry, may inter¬ 
marry with ten clans with which the Maura wi also inter¬ 
marry* The Tekam* again, intermarry with at least four 
elans with which the Maura wi intermarry* but also with the 
Seym a, a brother clan of the Maura wi. The Farteti, too, inter¬ 
marry with seven clans with which the Maura wi exchange 
wives, but also with the Maura wi themselves and the Masram, 
a brother clan of the Maurawi. This apparent inconsistency 
can only be explained by the assumption of a practical dual 
organization within a certain area which, however, got con¬ 
fused by the mixing up of the clans. For we must remember 
that in former times a village area was occupied by one elan 
Only, and clan exogamy meant also territorial exogamy, and 
tuce versa. It may also be mentioned that at one place the 
Maurawi are allowed to intermarry with, for instance, mem¬ 
bers of the Fusam or Koroho clans* while at other places their 
intermarriage with the same clans is prohibited. This may be 
an error of the informants. But such instances are also 
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mentioned in the ease of other clans: at one place the Masram 
intermarry with the Udde + at another place they are not 
allowed to do so. 

That a elan may split up into several sub-sections is quite 
common among other castes and tribes too. It is very pro¬ 
bable that in this procedure the Good follow the example of 
the Rajput who formed First 36 dans, which later on developed 
into veritable races- While some of these clans died out, 
others increased so much in numbers that they split into sub¬ 
sections which in the course of time started to intermarry. 
In the end a clan became endogamous, Le. p members of a elan 
married only with dan fellows, though of a different section. 53 
The Gond have not yet advanced so far: members of a goira 
are still punished if they intermarry; but the marriage can 
finally be legalised if they belong to two different sections of 
the same gotta. 

There is no evidence that the Gond clans outside of eastern 
Mandla are likewise organised in groups of just eighteen clans. 
In western Mandla and in other districts the Gond have an¬ 
other principle of grouping; they consider those clans as bro¬ 
ther clans which worship the same number of clan gods. The 
number "eighteen", in general, seems to signify an indefinite 
multitude. Of a woman who has been turned out by her 
caste fellows the non-tribals say: VAfhnra jat fee goyi, she 
has gone to eighteen castes. 1 Among the Banjara, a caste of 
carriers and drivers of pack-animals, a man who is too poor 
to give a dinner to his caste eommunity T kills a goat* cuts it 
into eighteen pieces and distributes them to his community. 
This token gift is accepted in place of a caste dinner. 211 

If the Gond of eastern Mandla say that each of their 
"brother clan' groups comprises eighteen clan$ s it would only 
mean that such a group comprises an indefinite number of 
clans^ The number of clans in such a group may be much 
higher than eighteen, as for instance in Eastar where, accord¬ 
ing to Russell, "there are ninety septs in A Class and sixty- 
nine in B Class, though the list may be incomplete. 

Russell and HIraJj.i (1916): VoL 4. pp. 412, 4lS. 

22 RusseU and Hiraial (1916): VoL 2, p. 175- 
Russell and Hiraial (1916): VoL 3 h p 65- 
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A parallel to this system of grouping eighteen elans is 
perhaps found in the Agarwal caste of Bihar, but according 
to old tradition formerly resident in Madras. The whole caste 
is divided into eighteen elans (i.e. seventeen and one). The 
origin of the elans is derived from eighteen sacrifices which 
Raja Agar Nath performed in honour ol Lakshmi. When 
the.eighteenth sacrifice was half over, the Raja, appalled by 
the slaughter of so many animals, broke off the ceremony. 
The eighteenth clan is therefore considered a half complete 
clan.- 1 The Badaga of South India too recognize eighteen 
different sub-groups in their caste.^ So did the Nair of 
Malabar in former times/- 0 

With the exception of the Kusro dan r which worships the 
tiger, no Gond clan of eastern Mandla venerates any special 
clan gods. The system of clan god worship, which is so pre¬ 
valent in other districts of Gond wan a and which the Gond 
there call deical, is only dimly remembered by the Gond of 
eastern Mandla. When they say of a clan fellow: l We are of 
the same dewfll** it has another meaning; it means that they 
are of the same elan, not, that they worship the same num¬ 
ber of clan gods. 

It may be noted here that in this regard the Gond of eastern 
Mandla are in conformity with the Hill Maria and Bison-horn 
Maria, a Gond sub-group in Bastar, who are also ignorant of 
the detttaZ clan god worship as practised by the Gond else- 
where,- 7 

The emphasis in the detved system of clan god worship is 
not on the names and nature of the dan gods, hut on their 
number. The Gond t accordingly, do not care by what names 
they should address their clan gods, as long as they know 
how many there are to be worshipped. This peculiarity of 
grouping in an, exogamous phratry all clans which worship 
the same number of clan gods seems to be unique in Central 
India; it is not found in any other tribe or caste in this area. 

Ij| H H. Ridey (im): p, S; Russell and Hiralal (1916): VoL 5. p. 137. 

SL ' Cf. E. Thurston: op. oil. VoL I, p, 72- 
P. K. Gopalakrishnan (1952): p. 190. 

57 Cf. W. V. Gi-igson (194&): pp. 194 ft. 
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In the Gond villages around Mandla, lor instance, the fol¬ 
lowing gods are worshipped by the dans: Bara deo 7 Dulha 
deo, Ratwali, Dehriwala 9 Foitar^Po*, Dewala and Desh iirctla. 
The latter is a dem t i,e +p a goddess. Gond clans which wor¬ 
ship seven clan gods worship all these seven gods. Those 
clans which worship only six dan gods drop the last one h 
Dt’shiwalnj w r hile Gond clans which worship only five gods, 
drop Dcshheala and Detrffla* and so on. 

According to another informant, the names of the Gond 
clan gods are the following: Bara deo. Kola deo t Palo deo f 
Bhiri deo t Pardhan, Bnrhal deo and Kutcar deo„ The clans 
worshipping only thr ee gods worship the first three; those clans 
which worship four, add the fourth, and so on. 

Russell and Hi ratal have still another list of dan gods: 
Pfiam Pen, Gbttngra, Chawar, Palo and Sale. All 

together are called Biira deo, which name is also given to the 
great god of the Gond*" 4 

According to a Gond informant at Nb inpur in Mandla 
District the following Gond clans worship seven gods: Mau¬ 
ra wi, Saryam, Sohiyam, Kolhiya, Kokamya, Pandro and 
Ktisnq. Six gods are worshipped by the Uika t Wahl, 
Walari, Kunhara p Bhagadiya, Pusam and NetL Five gods are 
worshipped by the Koreho, Nareti, Parteti, Parkara, Dhurwa p 
Kujam and Gajam. Four gods are worshipped by the Tekam p 
Markarn, Parasram, Sdgam, Tilgam, Naitam and Namuntal. 
Three gods are worshipped by the Kusru r Barkara, Kulha, 
Sarotia, Gorga r Sakli and Jawar$inh. 2S Clans who worship 
the same number of clan gods are not allowed to intermarry. 

2H Russell and Hi ratal <1916 ): VoL 3 h p. 99. li is possible that the 
Gond imitated the Hindu pmuam institution; among the Hindus, inter¬ 
marriage is prohibited in families which mention in their sacrificial 
prayers the same mythical Rishi ancestors; their number is cither three 
or five. The pravam institution groups together a certain number of 
Hindu tfofra, just sur amon^ the Gond of Mandla (in the more Hinduised 
districts) certain ^ofre belong to one or the other dewed. 

2S This flat does not seem to be Quito reliable as several pertnz arc 
listed twice under different categories: the Kulha (or Kolhiya) and 
Kusm under three and seven, the Parkara (or Barker a) under three 
and 
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Another Gond informant gave the following list; Seven 
pods are worshipped by the Maurawi, Kohariya, Dhurwa, 
S ary am and Fandro. Six gods are worshipped by the Watti, 
Udca and Nareti. Five gods ore worshipped by the Korcho 
and Sirsam H four gods by the Tekam t and three gods only 
by the Kusru and Kolhiya. 

A comparison of these lists with the clan grouping prevalent 
in eastern Mandla shows that the two systems of exogamy 
do not tally. In eastern Mandla, a Maurawi would be pro¬ 
hibited from marrying a Sarotia, Korcho or Fusam; but in 
Lhe villages around Mandla there is no such prohibition. In 
eastern Mandla, a Kusro could not marry a Pusain, Tekam f 
Markam or Tilgarn; but near Mandla town such unions are 
perfectly legal, as the aforementioned dans worship different 
numbers of clan gods. 

It now remains to be seen if the clans are grouped accord¬ 
ing to the f/arfr to which they belong. According to Bbawa- 
sinh Eajnegip the following clans belong to the gmh Chanda- 
garh: Ara, Arms, Armaehi, At ram, Ahka^ Irpachi, Kangdi, 
Kujam t Gan jam, Gonraga, Khursam, Cheram t Chfcham, Dip- 
nahka, Taram, Tilangam, Tumram t Pur ram, Bibinahka, Bis- 
kapa, Malang am, Masrwn, Mandhari. To the garJt Lanjigarh 
belong the following clans: Tekarn, Duryam, Naitam, Namur- 
tab Parkam, Pandro, Purkam and Fusaim To Chinidhirigarh; 
luwati. To Kaweligarh; Uika. To Kareligarhi KarpetL To 
Sanjarugarh: Kusram. To Bitligarh: Radhapeti Bhalawi. To 
Kharrakhirrigarh: Marshals. To Dhamadagarh: Markarm To 
Garha Mandla Ramnagar (seven miles from Mandla, also 
called Garhakota): Murawi, To Kuraigarh; Kumhra. To 
Dewgarh: Kandafca. To Bhainsagarh: Dhurwa. To Gar ft 
Saledongri: Neti. To Sindaradehi Lohakodgarh: Parteti. To 
Amudagarht Bhalawi. To Jamudagarh: Surya Bhalawi, To 
Nagarkhana: Koda Bhalawi. To Khanoragarh: Sail am. To 
Pratapgarh; Soy yam. To Banatagarh: Battli. To Harrai-Bat- 
kagarh: Korweti, To Gangurwagarh: Koropa. To Kusum- 
gerh: Udde (7). To Deohargarh (a hill, two miles from 
Bijora): Maurawi. To Rahilagarh; Masram. 

This list shows dearly that at present there is no inner con¬ 
nection between the garb system and the formation of eighteen 
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clans id a group. Members of one clan may belong to different 
yarK and garh fellows often belong to different clans. Thus 
the garh Chandagarh includes no less than 23 golra^ while on 
the other hand the members of the Bhalawi and Maurawi 
clans belong to three or four different garh. 

Another possibility is that the Gond in eastern Mandla had 
the same land division which still is remembered in Bastar: 
there a certain number of tillages with their land have formed 
in the past a garh, 3 * 1 Wills states that it was the custom of 
the Rajput rulers to divide their kingdoms into conventional 
numbers of garh or chaurasi, these again being sub-divided 
into taluq or barhon each of which contained twelve villages, 31 
If in eastern Mandla 13 villages—each inhabited by one elan 
only—were united into a taluq this would explain why these 
18 clans felt that they belonged together and considered them¬ 
selves as brother clans. If this feeling of solidarity later 
developed into exogamy it would explain the existence of 
exogamous groups of eighteen clans in eastern Mandla. We 
find a parallel development in the garh exogamy of the same 
Gond, 

That the Gond have two different systems of social organiza¬ 
tion is due to two different social conceptions: one based on 
territorial* the other on genealogical solidarity. These two 
basic concepts were originally blended into one: the clan 
formed not only a social but also a territorial unit; or in other 
words, the members of a clan usually lived in villages of their 
own. Each village was the centre of a more or less definite 
area of jungle land, the exclusive domain of a larger family 
group. Trespassers were not tolerated. Thus the members 
of one clan w T ere at the same time members of the same 
territorial unit. Consequently, clan exogamy also meant 
territorial exogamy, i.e. a girl married into another village and 
a boy had to take his bride from another village. This social 
regulation was strengthened by certain customs. On certain 
festivals, for instance on or shortly after Dasehra, all the 
marriageable boys and girls of a village formed tw T o separate 
groups and proceeded to neighbouring villages, the boys to one 

W. V. Grigaon (1949): pp r Z2 fl- 

« C U. Wills (1919)! pp 197-M2. 
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and the girls to another village. There they danced and sang 
with the girls or the boys of that village. The following year 
the visit was returned* If was natural that liaisons were 
formed and marriage matches arranged on such occasions. 

Originally the garh system, at least in its practical issues, 
meant the same as the grotra system. It depended on the basic 
social conception of the tribe, whether its members attached 
more importance to territorial or to genealogical solidarity. 
In the course of time T however, the increase of population or 
the loss of land due to the encroachment of outsiders (non- 
tribal agriculturists) resulted m a disturbance of the local 
compactness of the clan. At present, the members of a clan 
are dispersed over a wide area and we find in every village 
members of different clans, and garft* When this disintegra¬ 
tion took place, the Gond apparently had already developed 
a strong clan solidarity. The gotra system consequently took 
first place in social importance. 

There is some evidence of a totemistic origin of the Good 
goira. A group of eighteen clans always has the same totem. 
This would suggest that the 'eighteen clans' in a group are 
simply sections of a phratry split up at one time into eighteen 
clans. The number 'eighteen' may stand for an indefinite 
number; it would not prevent some clans from splitting further 
into more groups. This obviously has happened with the 
Dhurwa clan; it has been divided into several sub-sections 
which all observe the taboo restrictions of the mother-clan 
and, in addition to these, observe also certain taboos and 
totems of their own. 

The totemism which the Gond practise Is of a much diluted 
form, 32 It is found in this form among many castes of Central 
India which cannot be said to be strongly influenced by the 
Gond.^ This diluted form of totemism could well have been 

] cannot agree with ¥L Niggemeyer who thinks that the Gond iwith 
BhiL, Batffa, Korku, Oman, Maria, Kui, etcj are the true representatives 
of totemism in India. Cf. H. Njggemeyer (1933): Vd. 28, pp. 590-5. 

aa Cf, s, Fuchs (1950): pp- 237-53 It is also worth mentioning that 
the Panb, a semi-aboriginal weaving in Gondwana, hear cbm 

names which suggest n more pronounced totemism! Baghel i tiger), 
Barwar (buffalo), Bhainsa (buffalo), Sanwani (jungle dog), Mongri 
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introduced into the country by the Rajput, or could be of 
even older origin* There is no evidence that the animal which 
is venerated by the Gond as their totem is regarded at any 
place as the ancestor of the tribe or of the clam Nor is clan 
exogamy very strictly enforced’ when a clan has been divided 
into two or more sub-sections the members of two different 
sub-sections may marry each other p after payment of a fine, 
though they venerate the same totem r 

A few instances may suffice for illustration: The Gond 
members of the Markam elan, for instance, though they were 
called alter the mango, seem to stand in special relationship 
to the tortoise* 1 * When they find a dead tortoise, they venerate 
ii by offering hum (i.e. pouring clarified butter or incense into 
a fire)* They address the tortoise as ‘maharaj 1 which in 
Central India is a title preserved for Brahmins. They avoid 
pronouncing the name ‘tortoise’. They do not kill a tortoise 
nor eat its meat. As mentioned before, the other brother clans 
of the Markam observe the same taboos and rites of worship. 
In this particular case, the tortoise is venerated in the same 
manner by the Kusro, Tekam (who have their name from the 
leak tree), Tilgam, Pusam, etc. The Markam and their brother 
clans are also forbidden to eat crocodile meat. 

There is a legend about how the tortoise became the totem 
of the Markam dan. It was related to me by a Gond at 
Bijora: One day all Gond crossed a broad and swift river by 
means of a Jong rope which they had spanned over the river 
before the monsoon had set in r After crossing the river 
without mishap, they sat down at the river side and prepared 
a meal. All clans except that of Markam had three or four 
stone slabs ready to form a hearth for their pots and pans. 
As the Markam could not find any suitable stones for the 
hearth, they used cane-sugar (gut) instead. But the lumps 

rftsh). But they also hove duns like Dhanya (coriander] . These elan 
names of the Banks, I found at Jttftwani; of two other names, Bithanm 
and Touriya 1 I could not got the meaning* It is perhaps significant that 
all these elan names are ol Aryan origin. 

34 There is one Rajput clan which is named after the tortoise: Kachh- 
waha. It is possible that the Markam clan adopted its totem from this 
famous dan. 
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of sugar melted in the fire and the Markam consequently had 
same difficulty in getting their meal ready. They had not yet 
finished dinner when the other dans began to cross the river 
again on their way back to the village. When they had 
crossed, they cut the rope which connected both sides. The 
Mark am, when they saw that the rope had been cut were 
feeling very sorry for themselves and cried in a loud voice: 
*We shall never see our children again.* But a tortoise in the 
river heard them. Touched by pity, it swam to the land and 
invited the Markam to climb on its back. Then it carried 
them all to the other side of the river. Since that time no 
Markam touches, kills or eats a tortoise.® 5 
At Junwani I heard the following interesting variation of 
this legend: A man of the Markam gotra had died. His rela¬ 
tives and dan fellows, as well as others, assembled in his 
village to celebrate the funeral feast (kotmais). After the 
funeral, they all returned home. But before they could reach 
their village, they had to cross a huge river.’™ Before they 
attempted the crossing, they sat down and took a meaL Then 
they called the ferryman fgJuitioafa). They shouted ‘ Ghat - 
w<dct! Ghatwalal* Instead of the ferryman, however, a giant 
tortoise appeared from the depth and said: T am the ferry¬ 
man. The real ferryman has gone some where/ The men sat 
down on the back of the tortoise to cross the river. When 
they were in the middle of the river, the tortoise said: ‘Now 
at last after so many years I have some meat to eat.* It dived 
down into the water to drown the men. They started 
shouting and crying and splashing around. Just at that 
moment a vulture came flying from a hill, caught them one 
by one by their hair-lock and carried them across 

the river. The vulture said: *The tortoise is your enemy. Do 
not cat its meat: nor never touch it.** 1 * 1 

Wi V. Grigson relates a similar tale of the Markam clansmen among 
the Bison* hom Marla Gond of Easier State <193S>i p^ 241, 

36 My informants used the word arapradr which really means E oeean r 
But from the context it is dear that they crossed a river, or fjord- 
30* This version tallies better with the narration which Russell and 
Hi ruled give of the same event. [Cf, Russell and Hiralal (1916): Vql, 3, 

61 ILJ 
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Kusro clansmen stand in a similar relation to the tiger 
{Bagheahwor). The tiger is their god. It is always and in 
all circumstances taboo. For explanation gf this relationship 
the Gond narrate the following tale: Once somewhere in the 
country of the Gond there lived a man-eating tiger. Even the 
most powerful spells and incantations of the sorcerers were 
of no avail against him. At last a sorcerer who belonged to 
the clan Kusro was called. He entered the jungle by night, 
cornered the tiger and successfully exorcised him by driving 
a nail into a tree and making an offering. Since that time 
the tiger did not kill any one and the members of the Ku$ro 
clan began to venerate Bagftesfiitfar, the lord gf the jungle, 

W. Koppers heard at Duhania that Kusro clansmen have a 
spot on the veranda of their houses where they worship the 
tiger. At Dullopur this was denied. But I was told that at 
the time of the wedding of a girl belonging to the clan, her 
family offers a pig or black goat to Bagheshiuar. First they 
leave the victim free, then chase it around till it is caught. 
They give it some grain to eat* An old man suddenly gets 
possessed of the god, throws himself on the goat and kills it 
by biting through its throat. If this is not possible, he or the 
other men throw the animal on the ground and press it down 
till it dies. The man possessed by the tiger-god behaves like 
a tiger, growls and snarls and drinks the blood of the victim. 
Or he takes the animal by its hind legs and smashes its head 
against the ground. Then the head is cut off with an axe. 
The meat is boiled and eaten by the members of the clan only. 
The bones are thrown away. 

No sacrifice is performed when a boy of the clan marries. 
But if at the wedding of a girl no such sacrifice were per¬ 
formed, the Good believe that a tiger would kill the girfs 
bridegroom. It is he who has to provide the victim. 

A similar sacrifice is performed at Diwari. If on that 
occasion a sorcerer (panda) is present, he often gets possessed 
by the god and falls into a trance. In this condition he may 
grab a fowl which is thrown at him, tear it with his bare 
hands and devour it with feathers and all. 

Members of the clan, though they may not kill a tiger or 
eat its meat, are allowed to use tiger’s fat as a medicine. 
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The members of the Potta dan have to avoid a house in 
which a person has died r till after the funeral. They may not 
attend a funeral except from a distance. These regulations 
do not apply when a member of their clan or family has died. 

According to other information at Bijora, the members of 
the Potta and Uika clans may not carry the corpse of their 
deceased wit relatives to the burning place, bul they arc 
allowed to enter the deceased's house; they may not partake 
of the funeral dinner which is given on the first day of the 
funeral feast. Only on the second day are they allowed to 
eat. Customs differ from village to village. At Junwani I 
heard that the Potta and Uika clansmen may not bury the 
corpses of their sisters and daughters, nor of the latter’s 
husbands and in-laws. If a boy serving for a wife (lamama) 
dies in the house of his future father-in-law, the latter is 
allowed to bury him. But if such a bov after marriage leaves 
his father-in-law and starts a separate household h his father- 
in-law is prohibited from burying him. Nor may he partake 
of the funeral dinner on the first day of the feast. 

Members of the Maura wi and Dhurwa clans may not eat 
the fruits of the piper tree (Ficus religiosa ). The same applies 
to the Parteti, Masram, Uika and Sarotia clans. The Gond 
at Bijora stated that members of the Maurawi s Parted h 
Markarn and Dhurwa clans should also abstain from eating 
bison meat. Though they maintain that this restriction is an 
old custom and not a recent innovation p the Gond at Junwani 
knew nothing about it. They ate the fruits of pipar, and also 
bison meat. Only the man who planted a pi par tree was 
prohibited from eating its. fruits* but for another reason. 

At Bijora 1 was told that the Gond of the Tamaria sub¬ 
section of the Dhurwa clan do not eat goats 1 meat. They 
are not even allowed to feed a goat, nor to offer it in sacrifice. 
As reason for this rule they relate the following legend; The 
ancestors of the gotra had stolen one or several goats from 
another village to sacrifice them to Bora deo. The next day 
when the sacrifice had just taken place, the owner of the goats 
arrived P accompanied by some caste fellows and a police con- 
stable, for he had previously made a report of the theft at 
the police station. When the thieves saw the men h they prayed 
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to Bora dee: *We are caught. Now you roust save us. If you 
do* we shall always sacrifice pigs to you. Make the heads of 
the goats* their legs and all the flesh into the heads; legs and 
the flesh of pigs/ And so it happened indeed. The Taniaria 
were saved. 

It is believed that if a member of this gotra would eat goats 1 
meat, his eyes would burst, and he would die; this would be 
Barn dec's punishment. Also the wives of Tamaria clansmen 
must abstain from goats 1 meat* even when they pay a visit to 
their parents who eat goats* meat. But a Tamaria's daughter* 
after her marriage, is allowed to eat goats' meat* because after 
marriage she no longer belongs to the elan of her father, but 
to that of her husband. 

At Junwani, the Ktimhra Parteti told the same story to 
explain why they should not eat goats' meat A breach of this 
taboo would result in sickness or some other serious 
misfortune. If they even touched a goat, they would have to 
perform the purification ceremony. 

The Ud(wa) or Udde 37 gotta derives its name from the 
otter (ted). Members of the clan may not eat the animal's 
meat* as they are believed to belong to the same caste. The 
Udde say that Bara deo himself gave them this law. They do 
not* however* venerate or worship the otter, 

5. Relationship Terms in Eastern Manila 


Father: bap, baba r dada 
Father's father: dada, dajl hudha 
Father's mother: oji 
Father's brother: (elder) bara baba 
(younger) fcalca 
Father's sister: (elder) sas 
(younger) vnauti 
Mother: dai 
Mother^ father: hudha 

si Tftere is a Telutfu caste of earth-workers in South Indip which 
bears the name of 'UddeV 
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Mother's mother; fmdJti 
Mother's brother: mama 
Mother's sister (elder): bari dai 3 niami 
(younger) maim 

Father's brother's son: (older than ego) bkai, dada 
(younger than ego) bfrai 
Father's brother's daughter: bedun 
Father's sister's son: keiui 
Father's sister s daughter: bat 
Mother's brother's son: he rca 
Mother's brother’s daughter: bai 
Mother's sister's son: bhal 
Mother's sister's daughter: bah in 
Brother: (elder) dada p bltai, dau 
(younger) dan, bJmi 

Brother's son: (elder brothers) dau, batlja 
(younger brother's) batija 
Brother's daughter: (elder brother's) bvtijm 
(younger brother's) bntijin 
Sister: (elder) bahift p dflua, bay a 
(younger) notii 

Elder sister's son: dau, bahm beta 
Younger sister's son: hhacha, bhanaj 
Elder sister's daughter: boi, bJumejm 
Younger sister's daughter: noni, bai, bftanejin 
Son: beta, dau 
Son's son: dau r beta not! 

Son's daughter: no ni p be fa natin 
Daughter: beti, noni 
Daughter's son: beti noli 
Daughter's daughter: non! bal 
Husband: gJumaaia, dau P daufca 
Husband's father: samir 
Husband's mother: sa£ t phua 
Husband's elder brother: JetJt 
Husband's younger brother: dewar, dmi 
Husband's elder sister: jer sas 
Husband's younger sister: nanand, noni 
Wife: dank!, bai P noiii 
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Wife's father: sasvr, mama 
Wife's mother: sas, phua s mesmi 
Wife's elder brother: so ra 
Wife's younger brother: sura 
Wife's elder sister: ba* 

Wife's younger sister: nan-bai sarin 
Father's sister's husband: mama 

Father’s brother's wife: (elder brother's) ban dai , ba* 
Father's brother's wife: (younger brother’s) Jcaki 
Mother's brother’s wife: nutmi 
Mother's elder sister's husband: baba, bap 
Mother's younger sister's husband: feaica 
Brother's wife; (elder and younger brother’s) bhottji, baAu* 
norai 

Sister's husband (elder sister's); babu 
Sister's husband (younger sister's); daw 
Husband's elder brother's wife: didi* jethani 
Husband’s younger brother** wife: deorani 
Husband’s sister's husband: sarhua 
Wife 11 * brother's wife: bcahin 
Wife's sister’s husband: sarJuiH 
Son** wife: bahu 
Son's wife's father: samdhi 
Son's wile's mother: sauwihm 
Daughter's husband: damand 
Daughters husband's father: samdhi 
Daughter's husband’s mother: mmdhin 
Husband's brother’s son: beta, dan 
Husband's brother's daughter: beti > worn 
Husband's sister's son: bhai, bhucha , bhanej 
Husband s sister’s daughter: bhane jin 
Wife’s brother's son: bfiaeha, bfwroej 
Wife's brother's daughter: bharcejin 
Wife's sister's son: beta* dau 
Wife's sister's daughter: beti, noni 
Husband's fathers father: btuih® 

Husband's father's mother: budhi 

Stepmother: moikari (mtiutip if she was father’s elder 
brother's wife) 
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With very few exceptions, all the terms of kinship and 
affinity in use in eastern Mandla are in the Hindi language,* 4 
They are used by the Bhumia as well as by the Gond p and 
the other castes and tribes of the district. Also remarkable 
is the frequent use of indefinite terms, like bueUia (the 
old one), bai (woman), ncro (the little one), bhai (brother), 
etc*, to connote more distant degrees of relationship. It ap¬ 
pears that aboriginal society in eastern Mandla was until very 
recently not in much need of definite terms with regard to 
distant relations. This Is in remarkable contrast to the very 
exact relationship terms of the Gond in other parts of their 
habitat ** 

A man calls his wife bed (woman) - t while a woman calls 
her husband dau, Dauka for 'husband 1 and daufci for 'wife* 
are old-fashioned terms; people still remember them though 
they rarely ever use them now. Dauka really means dauka 
baba (child's father) T and danki dauki dai (child's mother)/ 0 
When a man speaks of his wife, he calls her v th& mother of 
his child", while she speaks of her husband as 4 the father 
of the child". Other terms are gharwala (inmate of the house) 
or simply 4 he\ Husband and wife never pronounce each 
others personal names in the presence of others, nor may 
they address each other by terms of another relationship. But 
a man may call his wife by her nickname, and likewise a 
woman may use the nickname of her husband to call hlm_ 
In the villages of eastern Mandla, every man and woman of 
the aboriginal tribes bears such a nickname. Sometimes, 
when a woman wants to call her husband within the hearing 
of others, she asks another person, often a child, to call him. 
Among the Bhumia a man may address his wife as noni 
(daughter's daughter). She replies: c Awa ru (I have come). 

Bap or baba is the term used for 'father', and also for the 
mother's elder sister's husband (who Is often the father's 
elder brother). Moreover, any old man, even a stranger. 


** Cf. I Ksirvc (1953); pp. 98-102, 

& Cf. M. P, Buradkar UWO): pp. 147-BO. 

^ The word dau is probably derived from the Sanskrit word doha, 
milking, and has the meaning of 'a suckling, 

II 
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may be addressed as baba; it is an expression of respect. The 
father’s elder brother is usually addressed as barn baba, great 
father, because in a joint family his position is superior to the 
speaker’s own father. Similarly the mothers elder sister and 
the lather^ elder brother's wife are both called bur? dai 
(great mother). 

Another term used to address a father is dodo. But the 
speaker’s elder brother, too, is often addressed as duda. In a 
joint-family, alter the father’s death, the eldest brother takes 
charge of the family and his younger brothers and sisters are 
supposed to respect him as their father. Even when the 
married brothers separate after their father's death, the un¬ 
married brothers and sisters usually stay with their eldest 
brother. He supports them and arranges their marriage when 
they grow up. He also pays the expenses of their wedding. 
His wife calls her husband's younger brothers dau 
(son) and his younger sisters noni, i.e., daughter (lit., the 
little one). The boys and girls, however, do not address their 
elder brother's wife as ‘mother*, but as hhauji or bafou, some¬ 
times also as noni, 

Dei is the usual term lor ‘mother 1f ; her elder sister as well 
as the father's elder brothers wife are addressed as bari dat 
(great mother). The latter is often also called bat by which 
title any respectable woman may be addressed. The mother’s 
younger sister is called mausi. If a man has taken his de¬ 
ceased elder brother's wife, his own children call their step¬ 
mother Toausi or mot/iuri (mother). 

The father's father is addressed as duds or daji; any old man 
who could be the speaker’s grandfather is addressed as dajt. 
This address expresses some familiarity between persons of 
very disparate age. A term which expresses less respect is 
hudha (the old one) t which is the proper term for a mother’s 
father* and a husband's father's father. But any old man may 
be addressed as budha. 

The father's mother is called aji, the mother's mother luwi 
or hvdlii. The latter expression is used to address any old 
woman, though it is not exactly a very respectable address. 
A woman also calls her husband's mother’s mother budfri. 

Beta is the term used for son, but it also signifies a wife’s 
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sister’s son and a husband's brother's son f if they live in the 
same family as often happens, A more general term is dau, 
which is used not only for a soil but also for a son’s son, a 
younger brother, and elder brother's son p and elder sister's 
son t a younger sister’s son T the husband's younger brother, 
the husband’s brothers son* the wife’s sister's son. 

Beti is the term by which not only a daughter is addressed, 
but also the wife’s sister’s daughter and the husband’s 
brother's daughter. The term beta and be Li are commonly 
used by elderly people when they address children. This use 
Ss common among the Hindus too. 

Grandparents address their son’s son as beta fiati, a 
daughter's son as bcti naE?; a son’s daughter is called noni or 
beta nafin and a daughter's daughter as noni bai, 

iVoni signifies not only a son’s daughter, but also a daughter 
a younger sister, a wife, the husband's younger sister, the 
husband's younger brother's wife, the wife's younger sister, 
the wife's sister's daughter, a younger sister^ daughter, a 
husband’s brother's daughter. It is consequently a very com¬ 
prehensive term. 

A brother is called Wtaf h but the same term is also used for 
the father’s brother's son and the husband's younger sister's 
husband. In fact* any man about the same age as the speaker 
is addressed as b fiai. 

A sister is called bah hi or daua, also bapa, Baj is the 
mother's brother's daughter and a father's sister's daughter. 
Babin beti is the term for the elder sister’s daughter and also 
for the younger sister’s daugther. 

Babin beta is the eldest sister's son and the younger sister's 
son. A father's younger brother's son is dado^ Batija is the 
address used for an elder brother's sou or a younger brother's 
son, while an elder sister's son is called bftacArt or bfumcj. 
The same term is used for a younger sister's son 3 the husband's 
sister’s son + and the wife's brother's son. 

Bad jin is an elder brother’s daughter or a younger brother's 
daughter. Bhanejvfi is an elder or younger sister s daughter, 
the husband's sister's daughter, the wife's brother’s daughter. 

Correspondingly a mother's brother is called mama, o term 
used also for a wife's father; a wife's mother and a mother's 
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brother's wife are called mami A father’s sister's husband is 
addressed as ni-ama, and a mother's brother's wife as also a 
mother's elder sister are mami A father's sister's son and a 
mother's brother’s son are both called hem. The word Jtena 
is probably derived from the Ardhamagadhi mehimya or the 
Marathi meftuna . 41 

Kaka is the father's younger brother, as also the mother's 
younger sister's husband- In a cross-cousin marriage they 
are one and the same person. The father's younger brother’s 
wife is ealled JcaJd. The mother's younger sister is called 

Sositr is the husband's or wife's father* and in a wider sense 
also his cousin; a father-in-law is also addressed as mama 
(which Is a mother’s brother. In a cross-cousin marriage* the 
father-in-law is the mother's brother), A husband's or wife's 
mother is called sas. She is also addressed as raiami or pftua. 
A man may never marry or touch his jmijs. The wife's elder 
sister is called bai. No man may touch his wife’s elder sister, 
or marry her. If he so much as touches her p he must pay a 
fine which usually consists of one or two bottles of liquor. 
The wife's younger sister is nan-bai or sarin. A father's elder 
or younger sister is called sas or the husband's elder 

sister jer sas, But a man would be allowed to marry his 
wife’s elder sister if she happened to be his deceased elder 
brother’s wile, A son’s wife is called baba, a daughter's 
husband demand. 

The husband's elder brother is called jeth, his younger 
brother dewar. An elder sister's husband Is tabu, a younger 
sister’s husband is called dan. A man calls his wife’s elder 
or younger brother sum, a word, which is commonly used 
as an invective. There are different opinions why this term 
should be offensive; usually it is said that it Implies the in¬ 
tention of dishonouring the sister of the man so addressed. 
But through frequent use this invective has lost much of its 
offensiveness. 

Husbands of two sisters call each other £arhua. 

The husband's younger sister is called nenmnd; the hus- 


*1 Ct L Rarve (1953}: pp. ft&, 149. 
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band's elder brother's wife didi 4 - The husband's younger 
brother's wife is called dcorcmi 

Samdki is the term by which a man addresses his son's 
wife’s father and his daughter's husband's father., while 
mmdhin is a son's mother or a daughter's husband's mother. 

Certain rules of behaviour regulate the relations of kinsmen 
and affines. No man or woman should call his (resp, her) 
parents-in-law, elder or younger sisters-in-law by name. 
Good and Bhumia evade the inconveniences which this rule 
sometimes causes by the use of nicknames of whkh every man 
and woman has at least one. 

A man must avoid any intimacy with his mother-in-law, 
likewise a woman with her father-in-law. They should never 
be together alone in a room, touch each other, or speak in 
public with one another. A woman, though, may serve her 
father-in-law, bring him his meal, wash his plates and dothes T 
and speak to him a few hurried words. A father-in-law is 
not permitted to beat his daughter-in-law; but tribal law does 
not punish him with expulsion from the caste as Hindu law 
would, if he broke this rule. If, on the other hand, a woman 
beats her husband or father-in-law, the caste council 
would outcastc the man for suffering such a disgrace. 

A woman's relations to her husband^ elder brother arc as 
restrained as those with her father-in-law. A woman should 
not speak with him, never be alone with him in the house, 
though they may work together in the field. She may not sit 
on a bed or stool (pirfm) in his presence, nor climb a tree 
when he is near. While a Gond or Bhumia man is permitted 
to touch and clean the food-plate (fhaii) of his elder brother 
and the latter's wife, his wife is debarred from touching or 
cleaning her husband’s elder brother's plate. A woman's 
relations with her husband's younger brothers are more inti¬ 
mate. Unmarried younger brothers of the husband would not 
even be punished by the caste council if occasionally they 
were known to have sexual relations with her. After the 
elder brother's death, the next eldest has a light to marry 

42 The Hindi term Is jolfidrtE. Did! is probably an Uriya term, mean¬ 
ing Vidor sister'- 
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his widow. A woman i therefore, may freely speak with her 
husband's younger brothers, serve them their meals, wash 
iheir plates and clothes, and eat what is left over after their 
meals. 

No social restrictions are imposed on a Gond or Bhumia 
woman with regard to her elder sister’s husband, but she 
must avoid close contact with the husband of her younger 
sister. For a woman is permitted to marry her elder sister 1 * 
husband, either after the sister's death or already in her life¬ 
time, as a second wife. 

The relations of a girl with her brothers* wives are generally 
good, especially as long as she herself is unmarried. A girt 
is often on intimate terms with her youngest brother's wife; 
for both belong more or less to the same age-group. A newly- 
wedded woman, feeling lonely and homesick in her new sur¬ 
roundings, often finds solace and real affection in her hus¬ 
band's young sister. 

Around Dindori, the group of families with which a Gond 
or Bhumia is in relation of affinity is called nut (relatives) 
while the term sarndfif, which elsewhere has the same mean¬ 
ing, is here restricted to a mans daughter-in-law's father, or 
a man's son-in-law's father. It does not usually include, as 
in other parts of Mandla District, also the latter's brothers and 
sisters, and the husbands of the sisters of a man’s son’s mother- 
in-law. The wives of the net relatives of course also belong 
to this relationship. 

The not relationship is almost identical with what in Central 
India is known as feuthumb in Hindu society. But it differs 
from the kuthumb in that intermarriage is permissible, 
whereas it is forbidden in Hindu society. Moreover, not re¬ 
latives in Gond and Bhumia society play a more important 
part in the wedding and funeral ceremonies, and in the rites 
performed on the occasion of a outcaste's reconciliation , 43 

Looking around fur parallels we £nd dial tho importance of the 
nraf relatives in the social life of the Gond and Bhumia corresponds 
closely to the function of the maternal uncle in South Indian society. 
In a society in which crcss-coiyin marriage is prevalent, the maternal 
uncle is indeed an important member of the naf r The similarity of 
the functions of the mflt relatives in Gond and Bbumin society and 
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An Important fact is that Gond and Bhumia prefer to marry 
into families with whom they already are connected by tics 
of affinity, Nat nahin hai. means that as such, and such a 
family is not in any way related to the family, there is little 
inclination to contract a marriage with a member of that 
family. However, this objection must not be taken too 
seriously, lor marriage outside the Ttat does occur though not 
very frequently. The reason why people give preference to 
t. at relatives is: *We know them well 1 

But the true reason for this preference is the institution of 
eross-eousin marriage so prevalent among the Gond and 
Bhumia, This institution is* of course* not confined to the 
Gond and Ehumia only, hut found in many Hindu castes and 
tribes, especially in South India. Marriage with the daughter 
of a mothers brother is a general custom in Malabar, Cochin, 
Travaneore and in the Telugu-speaking districts . 4 3 

Cross-cousin marriages among the Gond are symmetrical 
and asymmetrical i,e +t a boy can marry* and preferably 
marries, his maternal uncle's daughter, resp. his paternal 
aunt’s daughter. A man standing in not relationship is not 
only preferred in marriage, he has even a right to demand, 
for instance, that his mother's brother's or his father's sister's 
daughter be given in marriage to him. This is spoken of as 
thidh lantaiw* or “returning the milk', a figure of speech which 
expresses the idea that the loss of a woman to a family on 
marriage is compensated by the return of her daughter in 
marriage to the same family. If the girl is married to an 
outsider, her mother’s brother (mama) may demand in com¬ 
pensation the payment of five rupees. This compensation is 
called Tien. 

While cross-cousin marriages are so prevalent, cousin 
marriages are practised in exceptional eases only. Marriages 
between the children of two brothers are, of course, out of the 

that of the maternal unde in South India is too striking to be over- 
looked; the mere so m among other aboriginal tribes and non-tribql 
cables of Central India aflines do not bold the same Important portion. 
Nor are cross-cousin marriages equally frequent among them, Cf. Hr Raj 
<19S3): AO. 109 f. 

*+ Cl. M F. BlUnuHoir f 1944); p, U . 
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queslion, as both belong to the same don. The ease is differ¬ 
ent in the marriage of the children of two sisters. Several 
times I was told on inquiry that a marriage between the 
children of two sisters was not permitted. Others, again, 
assured me that there was no objection to it- In the end 1 
found that such a marriage was forbidden if the sisters were 
married to men belonging to the same clan. Since marriages 
between mu relatives are so much the rule, two sisters usually 
marry into the same clan. But if the two sisters were married 
to men belonging to different dans, the boy of the one could 
marry the girl of the other. 

Besides the institution of the cross-cousin marriage, the 
Gond and Bhumia have also the custom of marriage between 
certain affineg, the so-called levlrate and the sororate. A man 
has the prescriptive right to marry the widow of his elder 
brother, and preferably he also marries his wife's younger 
sister, either after the former's death or already in her life¬ 
time. In extension of this custom, the Gond and Bhumia also 
practise a form of marriage which may be rightly called 
grandparent-grandchild marriage. If neither the fundamental 
law of exogamy nor prohibited degrees of kinship come in 
the way, neither Gond nor Bhumia are disinclined to approve 
of marital unions between certain grandparents and grand¬ 
children. 15 

Such marital unions are not permitted between grandparent 
and grandchild if they are lineally connected. A man, con¬ 
sequently, would not be permitted to marry the daughter of 
his daughter, but the step-daughter of his daughter, or the 
daughter of his step-daughter. Likewise, a man would not 
be allowed to marry the mother of his mother, but he could 
marry the step-mother of his mother, or the mother of his 
step-mother; or any woman, standing in the classificatory 
relationship of a grandmother, resp. granddaughter. 

My informants stated that such marriages indeed take place, 
and gave me several instances of such marriages in neigh¬ 
bouring villages. The disparity in age in marriages between 

4* It appears dial in the past the same form of marriage was in vogue 
among the Oraon of Chotcmagpur. €f, S, C, Roy (1915): pp. 352 ft- 
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grandfather and grandchild is not repulsive to the Gond and 
Bhumia, for old men often marry young girls as long as they 
feel vigorous enough to make them happy. Marriages be¬ 
tween a young man and his (classificatory) grandmother are 
not so frequent, unless the woman is still young. A man 
may, thus, marry the widow of his maternal grandfather, not 
seldom a young woman whom his grandfather married when 
he was already advanced in years. According to my infor¬ 
mants, a man may also marry the widow of his paternal 
grandfather, just as he could and should marry the widow of 
his elder brother, lor the rules of levlrate apply equally to 
both. For the same reason, a man could marry his elder 
brother's daughter’s daughter, though not the daughter of his 
younger brother's daughter, since he is also prohibited from 
marrying his younger brother’s wife. The same applies to a 
marriage between a man and his maternal grandfather's sister; 
such a marriage is permitted. However, no Gond or Bhumia 
is permitted to marry a daughter (or step-daughter} of his own 
son, as she belongs to the same clan. Nor could he marry 
the mother of his mother, because she is lineally related to 
him; but he would be permitted to marry the step-mother of 
his mother unles$, as often happens in imi marriages, she was 
bom in his own clan. [The Bhumia might legalise such a 
marriage, even if the (classificatory) grandmother were of 
the same clan, but not the Gond. The latter observe clan 
exogamy more vigorously.] 

6. The Joint-Family 

The typical Gond or Bhumia joint-family consists of a man 
and his wife; his sons and their wives and children; his 
daughters until they are married (when they enter into other 
joint-families). Daughters married to husbands through 
service marriage also remaiOj at least for some years 1 in the 
joint-family of their parents. It is still a common rule among 
the Good and Bhumia that after their marriage, sons continue 
to live in the house of their parents, together with their wives 
and children. Though the same joint-family system is also 
found among the Hindu castes of Central India, we need not 
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assume that Gund and Bhutnia have borrowed this institution 
from them. It is in vogue all over the world. 

So long as the family remains undivided it is regarded as 
joint in food, worship and estate. Economically, the joint 
family functions through the common pooling of resources and 
their utilization according to the needs and demands of all its 
members. The father is the head of the family: he is the 
owner of all the movable and immovable property. He man¬ 
ages the estate, he performs the family worship, and he alone, 
or his wife, may sell grain or anything else in the house. The 
sons and daughters-in-law may not dispose of any property. 
If they are found to have independent dealings, they are 
severely taken to task. 

When the old father has grown feeble and incapable of 
managing the family affairs P the eldest son takes over. As 
long as the father is alive, the younger brothers obey their 
elder brother; they usually separate soon after the father's 
death though they may continue to live in the same hamlet 
They maintain separate households. In time of need, 
such relatives assist each other. 

One of my Bhumia informants, for instance, had two adult 
sons with their wives and children living with him in a com¬ 
mon household. Each son had a separate hut next to the 
parents' house, but all had their meals together. The old 
mother looked after the cooking, while her two daughters- 
in-law did the other household chores. The same man had 
also a son-in-law who assisted him In field-work. But this 
son-hl-law maintained a separate household and did not eat 
with the members of the joint-family. 

To ensure peace between the members of a joint-family, 
certain rules of behaviour must be observed. When there are 
several daughters-in-law in the house, the eldest does the 
cooking, while the younger ones fetch water or go to the fields 
for work. Sometimes they take turns. The old mother has 
the general supervision of the house-work. She does some 
odd jobs about the house, sweeps the rooms and the court¬ 
yard, minds the grandchildren, but leaves all the heavier work 
to the younger women. The sons and their wives are supposed 
to give all the money they earn to the old mother. Her 
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husband, the head of the joint-family , organises the work in 
the fields and jungle, minds the cattle, and manages all out¬ 
door affairs. 

The joint-family system has many advantages: it is the 
tribal version for universal insurance, lor it provides for every 
member and even secures for those whose ability for earning 
a living is impaired the security of ungrudging maintenance. 
There are no beggars in the Gond and Bhumla villages. The 
joint-family is a kind of co-operative society in which the 
earning members provide for the aged, the sick, the un¬ 
employed, the physically and mentally handicapped. They 
repay their parents and grandparents for what the latter have 
done for them when they were children and unable to earn, 
and pay in advance for the time when they will be incapaci¬ 
tated through age, sickness or other reasons. The joint-family 
has the important function of giving economic security, a 
function which is the more effective as it is based not merely 
on economic motives, but more still on affection and kinship 
solidarity. This is reoognized even by the moneylenders. 
They give loans to a joint-family without demanding a secu¬ 
rity because they know that members of a tribal joint-family 
are bound by law and religion to pay the debts which their 
father or grandfather incurred. To be a member of a large 
joint-family, moreover, enhances one’s social position in the 
village and caste community, for, naturally, members of a 
joint-family support each other when matters of their own or 
of public interest are at stake. It is for these reasons that 
every Gond and Ehurma desires to raise a large family and 
considers childlessness a curse. 

The joint-family has disadvantages too: its younger mem¬ 
bers generally lack the incentive to earn: the awareness that 
they would have to share whatever they gained fay special 
exertion or personal ingenuity with their relatives stifles their 
ambition. Progressive minds experience sharp opposition 
when they dare to deviate from traditional lines- Moreover, 
there is often much jealousy and nagging envy T especially 
among the women, 
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7* Friendship 

The custom of ceremoniously entering into a permanent 
friendship is of great social importance among the aboriginal 
tribes of eastern Mandla. It is always between members of 
the same sex 3 between two married men or women, two boys 
or two girls. This friendship is respected and shared by the 
respective families of the two friends, who T on the strength of 
this friendship, are supposed to render each other aU the 
services customary between relatives: lending cattle and 
agricultural implements, giving small loans without interest, 
making presents and paying each other visits on festive 
occasions. The practice of concluding such friendships is 
obviously borrowed from the Hindus with whom it is quite 
popular. The Hindus call such friendships maha prascd. The 
same practice is found among the tribes of Chotanagpur. 4 * 

Eohanai or Ml than 

A Gond or Bhumia who wants to form a lasting friendship 
with another man, takes two bottles of liquor and goes to 
his house. He says that he has come as a bo hana. The other 
man perhaps replies that he is at present not in a position to 
give anything tn return. But the self-invited friend says; "AD 
right. But since I have come now, let's drink the liquor all 
the same/ Then the other man replies: T promise you a calf/ 
Or he promises to give him a cow, or another valuable pre¬ 
sent, This visit which results in the promise of valuable 
presents to seal a permanent friendship is called bofranai 
(visit). 

Sometimes a man is invited to come as a boh a na r After 
about a year he is again invited and presented with a calf. 
On this occasion he must again provide drinks, two to four 
bottles of liquor. After the entertainment he departs with 
his present. But a few years later, when the calf has grown 
into a cow or bull, the man who presented it comes to take 
the animal back. He brings a few bottles of liquor along 
and often also a piece of cloth as a present for the wife of 

J. Hoffmann and A, van Errielen (1942): Vol, 13, p. 
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his friend. After a drinking bout and a dinner* be leaves 
with his cow or bull. 

The friendly exchange of such gifts results in friendships 
which generally last a lifetime* Such friendships are not 
restricted to caste fellows, but may be formed with members 
of other castes as well. A man feels highly honoured if he 
is asked by a member of a superior caste to be his bohana. 

If a person becomes aware that his friend from whom he 
got a calf 15 m financial difficulties* he is expected to return 
the gift on his own account. But it is considered bad form if 
the donor asks for a return of the gift. Custom demands that 
at the time of the wedding of the friend f s child, the calf should 
be returned or another calf should be presented* Or* after 
the calf has grown into a cow and given several calves, one 
of these calves may be sent to the friend who had presented 
the cow. 

The boJmmi friendship formed between two persons would 
be no obstacle to their children to marry each other . 47 

There is also an exchange of gifts without expressly forming 
the so-called bohanoi friendship. When, to quote an Instance^ 
one of my Bhumia informant’s sons got married, the Gond 
headman of the village made him the present of a piece of 
cloth* six cubits long. My informant returned the gift at the 
wedding of the headman’s son; he bought fire-crackers for 
about the same price. Later, some time after the wedding, 
the headman gave him a cow, thanking him for the present of 
the fire-crackers. This exchange of gifts was more an expres¬ 
sion of mutual respect and friendly feeling* but did not lead 
to real friendship. 

At Bijora* the mother of a Gond, Kapha by name* gave a 
calf to Lachari* a Bhumia. Kapha, a poor servant without 
any cattle of his own* now went to Lachari who is the proud 
owner of several heads of cattle. Kapha offered to become a 
boftana friend of Lachari* probably in the hope that Lachari 
would present him with a calf or cow, 

*r In this the Gond and Bhumia differ from the Munda whose sain 
friendship is considered so sacred ihfit there can be no inteimarriHgic 
between the fstnilics of two Mia friends- Cf. J. Hoffmann-A. van 
Emelen UMl): Vol. 13. p. 3762. 
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Dost! 

Dosti is a form of friendship between men only. It is 
concluded with a common meal and a drink of liquor. Once 
two men have thus become friends, they address each other 
always as friends (dost) and do not use any other name. This 
form of friendship exists mainly between men of different 
age. It is said to be really a Gond custom. 

The term dosti has sometimes a different meaning: an un¬ 
lawful intimacy between a man and woman, whether married 
or unmarried, is also called dosti. 

Sanghi 

Women friends are called sanghi. Such friendships are 
formed by an exchange of hair-strings or of pearl-necklaces 
(guriya). Sometimes a girl or woman decides to buy her 
friend a piece of doth as an expression of her affection. Sought 
friends are much together; they go together to the well to 
fetch water, and they like to work together in the fields. 
Sanghi friends may be separated when they get married to 
men living in different villages; hut if they are lucky enough to 
get married to men who live in the same village, their friend¬ 
ship may last a lifetime. Sanghi friends are generally of the 
same age. If they live in different villages they should meet 
at least once a year. 

Jawara 

Jnwara is a form of friendship between men of about the 
same age. It happens that at one or the other occasion same 
men come together for a friendly chat or drink, A man 
animated by a friendly chat or by liquor may express his 
friendly feeling towards another man by the proposal to ex¬ 
change turbans or shirts. When the other man consents, they 
seal their new friendship with a bottle of liquor. 

Bhajli 

Women form a similar form of friendship which is called 
bhajli. They seal their friendship by an exchange of orna¬ 
ments or dresses. 
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Sakhi Jhori 

Another form of friendship between women is called eafthi 
jhori. It exists between women who have the same number 
of children, either boys or girls. The woman who wants to 
perform sakhi jhori with another woman, comes to her in 
the company of three or four women who carry a small, 
earthen lamp (diya), some fcodo grain and bangles on a plate. 
She then offers the plate with the presents to the other woman 
whose friendship she desires. After a few days her new 
friend has to return the visit. She arrives with a plate of kodn 
grain and bangles, and in the company of some singing women 
she hands over her gifts in front of a burning lamp. This 
form of friendship is said to have been introduced by people 
from the former Kewa State. 

The origin of this custom is supposed to be as follows: Once 
the wile of a shepherd (Ahir) went to the jungle where she 
saw a bear (bdui). Some people say that it was 
himself in the shape of a bear. The hear wanted to speak 
to the woman, or according to another version wanted water 
from her. But the woman was so frightened that she did 
not listen and ran away. When she got home, she found to 
her sorrow that both her children were dead. Weeping, she 
returned to the spot where she had met the bear, suspecting 
that the bear had killed her children in punishment for her 
disobedience. The bear again appeared to her and asked; 
‘Why do you cry?’ The woman replied: ‘Because my children 
have died/ The hear then said: 'Your children died because 
you did not listen to me. (After the other version: because 
you did not give me water.) But 1 will tell you what to dot 
Go back to your village and perform the sakhi jhori with a 
woman who has as many children as you had. 

It is believed that a woman who refuses to perform this 
rite with another woman who has the same number of child¬ 
ren, will lose them, 

Sakhi 

Two village communities may form a formal bond oi 
friendship by a certain ceremony. But such a union is not 
the invention of the aboriginals of eastern Mandla, It owes 
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its origin to the civil disobedience movement el the years 1929 
£tnd 1930, directed against British domination. 

This bond of friendship between two village communities 
was formed in the following manner: Some men of one village 
got together, filled a basket |daim) with kodai (husked 
kodo) which they collected from the villagers, added a coco¬ 
nut to !t + and placed a lamp filled with oil (dh/a) on it. This 
basket they then solemnly carried to the neighbouring village. 
There the kodai was boiled, the coconut broken, and five un¬ 
married boys and girls fed. The men of this village now 
refilled the basket with kodai of their ovm t placed a coconut 
in it and put a lamp on it. They carried the basket to a 
third village where the same ceremony was enacted* In this 
manner the local leaders of the independence movement 
wanted to create a strong sense of solidarity. 

The same ceremony was performed in many villages 
throughout India; but while in the non-tribal villages the cere¬ 
mony was performed once and then forgotten, the aboriginals 
of eastern Mandla still feel themselves bound by this vow of 
friendship and even repeat it at times. 

Another bond of friendship was invented by the same 
leaders of the independence movement to unite boys and girls 
born in the same month, and on the same day. 

The aboriginals of eastern Mandla do not seem to have 
adopted the custom of forming a friendship between a man 
and woman on the Hindu festival day of Jtokftt. This cere¬ 
mony is called bJiai-fcaJim banana ^to make brother and 
sister)► Its outward expression is the tying of a string around 
the wrist of one another's right hand. Such friends need not 
observe the usual rules which restrict the relations between 
men and women who are not close relatives. This ceremony 
creates a dose relationship between the two which excludes 
any danger of unlawful intimacy- Sexual relations between 
such friends would be punished like incest. 

Another form of friendship which exists among Hindus— 
the latter call it mahaprashad—is also unknown among the 
Gond and Bhumia around Dindori. 


CHAPTER X 


INHERITANCE 


1* Phopeftty 

In former limes when the Gond and Bhumia practised shift¬ 
ing cultivation to a much greater extent than today, fields and 
forests were not included in the objects which could be pri¬ 
vately and individually owned. For this reason, most of the 
Gond and Bhumia lost all their landed property when the 
Land Settlement took place and all personal claims for land 
were examined. The individual members of a tribal group 
had no title deeds to any definite piece of land, for in their 
society land was in the joint possession of a whole family 
group, or a kinship group, A Gond or Bhumia acquired the 
right to the yield of a field by cultivating it; and when he 
left a field to clear another jungle plot in shifting cultivation, 
the abandoned field did not remain his private property, but 
fell back into the joint possession of the whole group. An¬ 
other member of the group could till it and harvest it, and 
again abandon it. Ever since the Land Settlement Act of 
1868, conditions have changed considerably. All land is now 
owned in accordance with the Settlement Code of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and its acquisition, management and sale are 
subject to the laws and regulations of the Revenue or Forest 
Departments, and no longer to the traditional property con¬ 
cepts of the forest tribes. The Gond and Bhumia, toe, had to 
adapt their property concepts to these new regulations, though 
they still do not seem quite reconciled to them. 

Consequently, even if a Gond or Bhumia is fully entitled 
by Government rules to dispose of bis immovable property 
as he pleases, old tribal convention does not allow him to do 
so. For instance, if a Gond or Bhumia has a son, he may 
not sell his field without the consent of this prospective heir 
He cannot even donate it to his daughter or another relative. 
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He can only allow the use of his field as long as he is alive. 

After his death, immovable property is inherited by the 
sons, the daughters getting no share of the inheritance.* If a 
Cond or Bhumia dies, leaving no son and heir, not his 
daughters but his brothers or brothers 3, sons inherit his pro¬ 
perty. Only in case he dies without any male relatives will 
his daughters inherit. His widow inherits immovable property 
only if the children are still small and she does not remarry. 
As soon as the eldest son comes of age, he takes charge of all 
the immovable property. He remains in charge as long as 
his brothers consent to live with him in a common household 
When they separate, landed property is divided among the 
brothers in equal parts. 

There is no law by which a Gond is forbidden to sell his 
house. But a Bhumia may not sell his house to any one, 
When a house is abandoned by a Bhumia, his relatives may 
move in and occupy it- Otherwise it remains empty. If a 
stranger wants to stay in it, he is welcome to it, provided 
that the former owner has really given up all claims to the 
house. It is not necessary to ask the former owner's per¬ 
mission. But generally, when a Bhumia shifts to another 
village, he breaks down his house, carries the beams to the 
place where he wants to settle and builds it up again there. 
Only when he settles at a distant village, does he abandon 
his old house and build himself a new one from the material 
available at the place. Since the jungle is always near to 
the villages where Gond and Bhumia settle, building material 
is comparatively easily obtained. 

Nowadays, Gond and Bhumia do not change their residence 
as freely as in olden days, when shifting cultivation made a 
frequent change imperative. As the huts of the Goods, and 
even more so those of the Bhumia, are still primitive and 
simple, no great loss is involved if a house is simply aban¬ 
doned, Nor is the building of a new house a very expensive 
affair. At the most it requires a few days of work. 

i Gond and Bhumia follow the rule of Bavdhayana: “The father pro¬ 
tects a woman in her childhood, the husband durinR her youth, thu 
son in old aRe; a woman has no right to independence.* Baudhayarm 
[J, 2, para 27. 
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As far as movable property is concerned * such as furniture r 
tools and implement cattle, clothes and jewels^ the head of 
the family is theoretically its sole owner. But his management 
and disposal of such family property is regulated by ancient 
convention. In certain cases be must ask the consent of hk 
relatives. He may give away certain articles, but he may 
not sell them. 

In theory, everything earned by a member of the family* 
even by an adult son, must be handed over to the head of 
the family. If two brothers live in a joint-family, the younger 
brother may not retain any part of his earnings. However, 
in practice this rule is not strictly enforced. The bulk of such 
earnings are of course used to support the whole joint family* 
but on market days those who go to the bazaar get a few 
coins to make small purchases for their own personal needs. 
The wages which a woman or girl earns in hired labour, how¬ 
ever, are generally not used for the support of the family* 
but kept apart till sufficient money has accumulated for the 
purchase of a loincloth or sheet, either for herself or another 
niember of the family. If no clothes are required, the money 
is invested in jewels or grain. 

If members of the family secretly keep apart some of their 
earnings for their own personal use, they are severely scolded 
and the money thus put aside must be surrendered to the 
head of the family. Any dishonest dealing which benefits a 
particular member of the family at the cost of the others is 
strongly condemned- It was mentioned with strong dis¬ 
approval for instance, that in one village a widow who lived 
in the house of her step-son (who after the death of her 
h us band had inherited all the property) secretly sold grain to 
give the money to her daughter who was married in the same 
village. 

It is different if the housewife or a grown-up son keeps a 
certain part of what she, or he, has earned by a special effort. 
A woman who sells the eggs of the hen which is considered 
her private property may keep the proceeds for her private 
use. Also, special presents made to a girl by her lover or by 
relatives are hers. If a girl on her wedding day k given a 
cow, the calf borne by the cow is hers and she can sell it as 
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she pleases. Such money is called jwgri or kamori. Her 
husband may borrow a part of this money* but only to pay 
the revenue tax* not for any other purpose. Of course* some 
women deliberately cheat their husbands and often hide money 
and grain, when they have reason to think that their husbands 
are improvident and give away, lend or use up what they 
have in the house. And indeed, men are afterwards plea¬ 
santly surprised when in time of need their wives come 
forward with their secret boardings. 

A woman on a visit to her parents may keep what she 
earns by work on the field of some other farmer. But when 
she takes leave and returns to her husband* she gives her 
parents a present bought with the money thus earned. If she 
works for her parents, however, she is not paid anything, 
unless she stays several months at home. In such a case, she 
receives on leaving a handsome present from her parents or 
brothers for the help rendered. 

Grain bins in the house of a Bhumia may not be sold to 
outsiders. They may be given away* as the case may be, but 
no money should be taken for them* once they have been in 
use. It is permitted, however, to make a new grain bin on 
order and to accept money in payment for this. Nor may any 
other household articles and implements he sold after they 
have been used in the house. They may be given away as 
presents- Silver ornaments owned by men or women should 
not again be sold* though out of necessity they may be pawned, 
which is at present quite a common practice. But their sale 
is only permitted in a case of great necessity. It is different, 
though, if a Bhumia is rich and has in his possession silver or 
gold ornaments which he bought more as an investment than 
for wear. The Bhumia are not in the habit of putting their 
money into a bank or of buying shares; they buy gold or 
sliver ornaments which they pawn or sell in time of need., 
The Gond are not so fastidious as the Bhumia; they do not 
hesitate to sell grain bins or other pieces of furniture* whether 
they have been in use or not. 

Clothing which the individual Gond or Bhumia wears is 
private property. But members of the family may in case 
of necessity borrow clothes from each other. Among the 
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Bhumia, however, such mutual lending and borrowing of 
clothes is rare; it is more common among the Good. Among 
the Bhumia, clothes once worn by a person may not be sold 
to others, nor even be given away freely, except as an ex¬ 
pression of friendship. It is not customary among the Bhumia 
that younger children should wear the cast off clothes of their 
elders or those which they have outgrown. But the Gond are 
permitted to sell worn clothes to others, though to members 
of their own caste only. Even women may sell their clothes, 
not to men, however; no woman, not even among the Gond, 
may lend a piece of cloth to a man, if she has used it herself. 
But a new cloth she may lend to a dose relative of hers and 
afterwards wear it herself. 

After the death of a Bhumia or Gond, his (or her) clothes 
are not worn by other members of the family. Such clothes 
are given away to relatives by affinity (nat), usually to the 
man who performed the funeral rites. He also has the right 
to demand the axe (pharsa) of the deceased. Other articles 
which the deceased used, but which were not his exclusive 
property, like blankets, sheets, certain ornaments, etc,, are 
not given away, but used by the other members of the 
family. 

It is against the tradition of the Bhumia to do much in the 
line of buying and selling. Even grain, liquor, and other 
produce of their field and of the jungle are mainly for home 
consumption. They may be sold or exchanged in the market 
for foodstuffs or clothes only if in excess of home consumption. 
Every Bhumia and Gond knows how much grain he needs 
in a year for his family. Only in Case of dire necessity will 
he sell a portion of the grain required for his family. It is, 
of course* not forbidden to sell, to lend or to give away small 
quantities of grain or other foodstuffs to persons who are in 
immediate need of it. Liquor that has been distilled at home 
may not be sold in quantities above the value of one rupee. 

The Gond, who are better farmers than the Bhumia and 
consequently wealthier, freejy sell all their surplus grain. 
Kodo , fcutJcl and rice they usually sell locally; but wheat, 
gram, mazttr, mustard and ramtila are money crops and are 
all sold or exchanged for commodities not self-produced. 
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The Bhumia generally, and the Gond to some extent, avoid 
cash expenses as far as possible. They endeavour to be as 
far as they can self-sufficient, to produce all they need them¬ 
selves and to buy in the local market only the few things 
which they cannot produce or manufacture, such as clothes, 
pots, ornaments, and other small articles. They rarely buy 
agricultural implements or household articles. Only articles 
the manufacture of which requires special skill or special 
tools are bought in the market- Likewise those articles must 
be bought whose manufacture implies that the producer 
belongs to a low caste: these are shoes, sandals, clothes, and 
so on* 

Though the aboriginals rarely buy much at the weekly 
bazaar, they nevertheless like to visit it. Such bazaars are 
held in all bigger villages of the district. The days for the 
bazaar are fixed in such an order that the traders and mer¬ 
chants can conveniently shift from one place to the other 
without losing much time. If there is a bazaar at one place 
on Sunday, the bazaar on Monday will be held in a village 
about ten miles away* From there it is shifted to a third 
place at about the same distance* The market opens in the 
afternoon so that the dealers have ample time to transport 
their stalls and wares to the new place in the morning and to 
be ready for the sale in the afternoon. Wealthy dealers and 
pedlars travel by horse; others engage carriers; poor traders 
carry their wares on their backs. 

Except in the monsoon, it does not take much time and 
labour to put up a stalk The warfcs are just spread out on 
the ground and a bamboo mat is fixed as a roof over the 
goods displayed for sale. The merchant sits or squats behind 
his wares, patiently waiting for his customers. The stalls are 
arranged in the market according to the kind of goods they 
sell; here you find potters sitting among their pots, there, 
traders in brass vessels, further on others who sell foodstuff 
of every description, spices, baskets, winnowing scoops, cloth, 
ornaments, etc. , 

Between the stalls arranged in rows now wander the pros¬ 
pective buyers stopping here and there, bargaining* buying, 
meeting and greeting friends and relatives from other villages, 
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chatting, shouting, gossiping. In the aboriginal tracts the 
bazaar is an institution intended to satisfy the economic needs 
of the people, but socially it is of even greater importance. 
People go to the market less to buy things than to meet 
relatives, friends and sweethearts, to exchange news, to convey 
messages, to arrange marriage matches, and to settle any 
affairs between people of different villages. No wonder the 
bazaar is often mentioned in the folktales and songs of the 
aboriginals. 

Formerly aU transactions at the bazaar were made by 
barter. Grain is still accepted by most traders in these parts 
of the country. On the way to the bazaar, many aboriginals 
carry some grain or other products of field or garden, to pay 
for salt or sugar. 

Certain conventions have to be observed in the purchase 
of goods. Some may be bought only by men. others only by 
women. It is a man + s job to buy clothes and jewels for 
the womenfolk. Sometimes man and woman go to the bazaar; 
the woman selects the piece of cloth or the ornament she 
wants, but he pays the bill It is also the man who buys 
pots and grinding stones (cfcakia); but earthenware, spices 
and foodstuff ore purchased by women. However, this rule 
is not very strictly observed. If a woman has no time to go 
to the bazaar, her husband may go and buy what she wants. 
If a certain article can be obtained only at a distant place 
to which a woman cannot or may not go, her husband goes 
and fetches the required article. Gn the other hand, a woman 
may purchase articles which are ordinarily reserved for men 
Moreover, a woman may purchase anything from her own 
pocket money. 

It b usually the women who keep the purse. Money is 
wrapped in a cloth and hidden in a grain bin or in a hole 
in the wall. Aboriginals prefer coins; they do not like bills 
which might be eaten by rats or insects. The women carry 
a few rupees with them in a purse stuck in their loincloths 
when they go to the bazaar. Large sums of money are 
nowadays locked up in an iron box. In former times, silver 
coins were buried in the door near the fireplace, or hidden 
in a hollow bamboo or in a buffalo horn, stuck into the roof. 
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The Gond often use a cow’s horn as a hiding place for their 
money; the Bhumia will not touch a cow’s horn. If a man 
does not trust his wife, he may entrust a friend or a village 
notable with his savings; for if the woman eloped, she would 
probably also take the money with her. 

2, Inheritance 

The laws of inheritance are the same for Gond, Bhumia, 
Panka and other castes of eastern Mandla, According to 
tribal law inheritance is only in the male line. Wives, mothers, 
sisters and daughters cannot inherit; they may get a small 
legacy, a brass vessel, or an Iron cooking pot. When a man 
dies without male issue his brothers, nephews or cousins 
will inherit the property. However, this old tribal law may 
nowadays be contested; the new Indian Succession Act allows 
women to inherit. If they go to court, they will get their 
share. 

Even according to the old tribal law f property which a 
woman brought into the family as wedding presents (Jfeamori) 
from her father or other relatives was hers. Her husband 
could dispose of such property only with her consent. When 
the woman died, her husband and children inherited it all, 
A divorcee may take such wedding presents along to her new 
husband, However, the presents which she received at the 
wedding post she must leave behind. A clever woman, 
dunking of separating from her husband, often secretly sells 
off her wedding presents or hides them before she leaves. 
Were she asked for them after separation, their existence 
would be denied by her or delivery would be endlessly de¬ 
layed. Goats, cows and buffaloes which a woman may have 
brought into the family, she must leave behind. But when 
the divorce has been decreed and the amount of compensation 
is settled by the village council, the value of these animals is 
deducted from the amount which the new husband would 
have to pay for her, She may also take along jewels of her 
own. but not such ornaments which her husband gave her. 

After the death of their father, all sons inherit in equal 
shares (beta). Only the son who supports his mother and 
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unmarried sisters gets a bigger share. But usually brothers 
stay together as long as their mother is alive. When she dies, 
they divide the property among themselves. If at the time 
of the father’s death a daughter is not yet marriageable, she 
stays with her brothers, or with one of them if they have 
separated. The girl works for the brother who supports her. 
When she marries, he pays the wedding expenses. It is his 
task to choose a husband for her. 

Brothers who separate alter the death of their father often 
keep the field in common possession. They cultivate it as a 
whole, and only divide the harvest. Sometimes it happens 
that a son wants to separate from his father when the latter 
is still alive. If he is the only son, he has a right to demand 
half of the property. But his father usually refuses to part 
with so much properly and merely gives him a bullock. Only 
after his father’s death does he inherit the whole property. 
If there are several sons, and one separates while the others 
stay with the father, he gets his full share immediately, but 
nothing on his father’s death. This happened recently to a 
Gond who had separated very early from his father. As the 
son had taken in marriage the wife of another man, his father 
had to pay a fine of fifty rupees and four bullocks for his 
reconciliation. The other brothers refused to give him any¬ 
thing when the old father died. They rightly thought that 
he had cost his father dearly enough. If, however, all the sons 
decide to separate from their father, they may claim at once 
half the father’s property and divide it among themselves. 

If one son remains with the father, while the other sons 
separate, he gets his share of the property only after his 
father’s death, while his brothers receive their shares—though 
not the complete shares—at the time of separation. After the 
father’s death a redistribution of the whole property is made. 
At this redistribution the son who remained with the father 
untit the latter’s death, receives a bigger share of the property, 
for it is he who has to defray the expenses of the funeral 
feasts. The other sons may also contribute a certain amount, 
but the bulk of the expenses is met by the son who remained 
with his father. When the brothers cannot come to an agree¬ 
ment over the inheritance, they may appeal to the village 
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council. Many disputes are amicably settled by the elders of 
the village. Such disputes arise, of course, only if the father 
has left considerable property and if there are several claim' 
ants who hope to benefit from it, 

A youth, serving for the daughter of a deceased Cond or 
Bhumia, inherits ad the property if there is no other male heir. 
If the deceased had a nephew, most of the family property 
goes to him, while the son-in-law (taui-sena) gets less than 
half of the property. If the lamsena had received a present 
from his father-in-law, he need not return It after the latter*? 
death. If the son-in-law had stayed with his father-in-law, 
while the sons of the family lived in separate households, he 
gets half of the property. In order to avoid disputes about the 
inheritance, the parents-in-law give the husband of their 
daughter a part of the property before they die. The earnings 
of a son-in-law during his service for his wife, however, are 
deducted and handed over to him, when the rest of the 
property is divided by the sons. 

If a man dies without any male issue,, his property is in¬ 
herited by his brothers. If he lived with his brothers in a 
joint household r his own children remain with their uncles. 
They get their share of the family property only when their 
uncles separate. Then the share due to their father is handed 
over to them. They may again divide it among themselves or 
manage it as a joint estate. All this sounds rather complicated, 
but usually it is a simple afFair, as aboriginal families are 
generally neither large nor wealthy. 

After the death of a man, his children are taken care of by 
his brothers even if these live in separate households. The 
children are adopted by their uncles if their mother decides 
to remarry. If she consents to live with the next eldest brother 
of her husband, her children go with her. If she wants to 
remain single, the children are left to her and she is free to 
bring them up without any interference by her late husband's 
brothers. On no account may an elder brother marry the 
widow of his younger brother. 

A widow who marries outside the family of her late husband 
may keep a child at breast; when the child becomes of age, 
he inherits the father's property. The step-father does not get 
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anything whatsoever for bringing up the child. 

Theoretically, an adopted son inherits all the property of his 
foster-parents. But Lf more or less distant kinsmen claim a 
share, the village council to which they may appeal often allots 
a portion of the inheritance to them. 

Even second cousins have a right to inheritances if there are 
no nearer relatives at hand. According to tribal law, they 
inherit before the daughters of the deceased. Even the claim 
of a son-in-law who served the deceased in order to receive 
his daughter in marriage, is not strong enough to refute the 
claim of a second cousin. 

If a man leaves two wives and there are no sons to inherit, 
the property goes to the first wife. But the second wife ha? 
a right to sustenance as long as she remains unmarried. If 
she wants to separate, she is given a quarter of the whole 
property, fldhi fci adJza. If she remarries, she gets no share 
of the property. 

If a polygamous man has male issue from both wives, they 
inherit equal shares after his death. The sons of the first wife 
enjoy no preferential treatment. 

If the widow marries the next younger brother of her late 
husband, the children are adopted by him and are treated like 
his own children. They inherit with their step-brothers and 
receive equal shares after their step-father's death. 


CHAPTER XI 


CASTE ORGANIZATION 


X. Relations to Other Sub-Grouts 
(a) Among the Gond 

The Gond, who like to call themselves tfidcur (landlords) or 
kisan (farmer), are proud to belong to the great Gond caste. 
They are well aware of the fact that they are a strong race 
and at one time were the rulers of Gondwana. Beyond this 
sense of solidarity, however, there exists no strongly-knit 
union among the various Gond sub-sections. For all practical 
purposes, all the sub-sections are different castes: there is no 
inter-marriage nor inter-commensaLiy, and the members of 
each sub-section are firmly convinced that for some imaginary' 
reason they are superior to the members of other sub¬ 
sections. 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago a union of all Gond was 
farmed at Nagpur and Jabalpur. This union included, how¬ 
ever, merely the Gond living in the Central Provinces 
(Madhya Pradesh), not those of other Provinces or of the 
former Native States. Moreover, the aims of this union were 
not the social or economic betterment of the caste, but the 
preservation of their ritualistic purity. It started its activity 
by first breaking all social contacts with castes lower than 
theirs, with the Baiga, Panka and others, for instance; it 
prohibited the drinking of liquor and the eating of pork, and 
made the eating of beef a major crime; it reduced the ‘bride- 
price’, adapted the dress of the Gond women to that of the 
high-caste non-tribal women, suppressed the sometimes gaudy 
and primitive ornaments of the Gond women for the more 
refined jewellery of the non-tribal women, and discouraged 
)hq traditional dances and songs. In the villages where non- 
tribal influence was already very powerful, these new laws 
were rigorously enforced and at least for some time generally 
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observed. But in the remote jungle villages, conservatism 
proved too strong: the Gond refused to submit to these new 
regulations. The Gond are of too independent a character to 
submit meekly to such ' a strict discipline, and there is no 
supreme authority to enforce such regulations. The attempt 
made by this union to persuade the Gond caste completely to 
accept Hindu beliefs and customs failed; only those Gond 
submitted who stood under strong Hindu influence, while the 
other sub-sections proved recalcitrant. 

We can only speak of some sort of solidarity among the 
Gond of a certain area, say, in a circle of twenty or thirty 
villages, where people know each other. Persons who know 
each other well enough to eat together without fear of being 
made outcastes for doing so, belong together, they also inter¬ 
marry and form a social unit, the so-called bfoai-bilederi 
But strangers, though they may swear that they belong to the 
same sub-section, are regarded with suspicion and even hosti¬ 
lity, This Is probably one of the main reasons why the Gond 
of one sub-section are so ignorant of the customs and beliefs 
of another sub-section of their tribe. Each sub-section keeps 
aloof from the other, motivated by a strong fear of ritual 
pollution* It is this fear of pollution which makes them so 
exclusive and parochial, and limits the treatment of persons 
as human beings with human wants and needs to their own 
bhai-biloderi. The person outside is a stranger and a potential 
enemy. 

In Maud la District we come across four sub-sections 0 f the 
Gond: highest in social rank are the Deo-Gond, They are 
fully Hinduised, abstain from eating meat of any kind and 
from drinking liquor. They observe endogamy. 

The second section is called Suryabansl Raj-Gond (the sun- 
bom ruling Gond ). 1 They are supposed to be dependents 

1 The name is obviously borrowed from the Rajput elan Surajvansi, 
one of thirty-six royal clans. The name ‘SurajvansT may also be 
used as a generic term denoting any Rajput belonging to a dan of 
the solar race, and it seems Likely that it may have been adopted by 
families of tbd cultivating castes who aspired to become Rajputs* The 
Gond of the Suryabansi group obviously followed their example. 
Cl Russell and Hi ratal (1916): Vol. 4 r p. 4ti7, 
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of Suryabansi or Suryavanshi, the elder brother of Ravan, the 
demon-king of Lanka, who in the fight with Lakshman hid 
behind his mother, the sun-goddess. 

The third section calls itself Suryabansi Deogarhia Gond 
(the sun-born Gond of Deogarh) , Deogarh was the old capital 
of a Gond kingdom near Chhindwara, These two Suryabansi 
sections claim equal status with the non-tribal cultivating 
classes and in the Hindu caste system assume the rank of 
Kshattoyas. The Brahmins will take water from them* The 
Raj-Gond generally observe the same caste rules as the Raj¬ 
puts- According to Forsyth, they are in many eases the des¬ 
cendants of alliances between Rajput adventurers and Gond 
women. But recently any wealthy Gond proprietor willing 
to submit to Rajput caste rules could get his family admitted 
into the Raj-Gond community. 

The fourth and lowest section is that of the Ra van ban si 
Gond. In some parts of Mandla, Deogarhia Gond still accept 
Ra van ban si Gond girls as wives, but do not give their 
daughters in marriage to Ravanbansi boys. Nor do they inter- 
dine with them. The Hinduised Raj-Gond want to make all 
the world believe that these Ravanbansi Gond are no true 
Gond at all; they arc outsiders who have usurped the fair 
name of Gond, The Raj-Gond are ashamed of these caste- 
fellows because they eat beef and pork, and do not observe 
the Hindu customs. 

About thirty years ago, some Raj-Gond started a reform 
movement which aimed at the complete absorption of the 
Gond by Hinduism and at the incorporation of the Gond into 
Hindu society with the rank of Kshattriyas. 

The principles and aims of this movement are well expressed 
in a pamphlet bearing the title Condon d harm hichar ( L Gn 
Gond-lore’}, It starts with an exhortation in verse to ‘restore 
the old customs (d El arm)". The author then explains that 
Gondwana (mainly Mandla District) was of old the habitat 
of the Gond. There they ruled. The power of the Gond race 
can be gauged from the mighty ruins of their old forts. In 
this vein the author proceeds and tries to prove that the Gond 
are really Kshattriya by caste. For did not the Gond king 
Balpal.ska marry a Kshattriya princess, Dewi Durgawati, the 
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daughter of the Chandela Kshattriya king of Mahoba? With 
apparent reluctance, however, the author admits that in the 
holy scriptures of Hindu ism , m the shastras, the Gond are 
not mentioned as Kshattriyas. The reason why the Hindus 
do not recognise the Gond as- Kshattriyas and on the contrary 
rather despise them p is in Ms opinion the bad behaviour of 
the Ravanbansi Gond who eat beef, sacrifice pigs and chickens 
and drink liquor. He is convinced that the Gond could recover 
their old status as Kshattriyas if they reformed their ways. 
He then proposes that a stiff fine should be imposed on persons 
who defy Hindu caste rules and eat beef r pork and chicken, 
and drink liquor. 

In another pamphlet of the same stamp, bearing the title c! 
Gond Dharm Furana (*A Summary of the Gond Religion 1 ), 
published in 1929 by Bhausingh Rajnegi of Balaghat District k 
Bara deo, the supreme God of the Gond, is identified with 
Shiva. The pamphlet gives in the form of a discussion between 
Shankar and Parvati a short account of Gond history, describes 
fbeir noble birth and later deprayement, and attributes their 
downfall to the fact that the Gond gave up the worship of 
Rama and adopted ritually impure customs. The author 
devotes the last pages of his booklet to the proposal of new 
rules and regulations which the Gond should adopt with the 
aim of ritual purification. The author is confident that ritually* 
pure Gond would certainly be accepted by high-caste Hindus 
as their equals. 

There have been several cases of Brahmins presenting the 
sacred thread to the Gond. Those Gond who have adopted 
the sacred thread call once a year a Brahmin who recites 
certain stories for their edification and admonishes them to 
abstain from eating chicken, drinking liquor, yoking cows to 
the plough or harrow, etc. The Gond listen attentively, and 
promise to obey the rules of Hinduism; then the Brahmin i$ 
entertained with a meal, given a present^ and off he goes. He 
may also be called to grace with his presence a wedding or 
a funeral feast. 

Hindu influence is particularly strong Ln the villages along 
the Narbada River. There Brahmin families are found in 
every big village. They attend to the religious needs of the 
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Good, each Brahmin being in charge of three or four villages. 
The Gond in these villages respect the Brahmins as their 
spiritual leaders (guru). These villages are also frequently 
visited by Hindu monks (yogis) and pilgrims who perform 
the pQrikronuz (circumambulation) of the Narbada: walking 
from the mouth of the river at Broach to its source at Amar- 
kiictak on one side of the river and back on the other side. 
The journey usually lasts three years. Such pilgrims often 
stop for a shorter or longer time in the Gond villages of 
Mandla District and are entertained by the village headmen. 
In return for food and lodging, they instruct their aboriginal 
hosts in the tenets, myths and legends of Hindu religion. The 
traditional bards of the Gond, the Pardhan, also instruct the 
aboriginals in the Hindu religion. 

(6) Among the Bhumia 

All that we have said of the Gond caste organization holds 
good also for the Bhumia. "Hiey too consider for all practical 
purposes their own sub-section as a separate and independent 
endogamous caste. Within their own sub-section, we must 
think of the Bhumia as a loose aggregate of several regional 
groups, each such regional group comprising a number of 
neighbouring villages, that is, ten to twenty village com¬ 
munities. Within a convenient area several—say ten to 
twenty—such village communities are interrelated by mar¬ 
riage, and have moreover a more or less uniform set of caste 
regulations and conventions; at times these groups meet to 
settle social disputes of greater importance and wider signifi¬ 
cance, not just such as arise from marital relations, breach of 
caste laws, witchcraft, property disputes, etc. These regional 
groups need not be mistaken for independent tribal units, as 
no regional group is set in a water-tight compartment. We 
may conceive of the Bhumia of eastern Mandla as an endo¬ 
gamous sub-section of the Baiga tribe, divided into a number 
of overlapping circles of regional groups, which are formed 
by ten to twenty village communities. 

While the various sub-sections of the Gond tribe are proud 
to belong to this great tribe, the Bhumia—though doubtlessly 
a sub-section of the Baiga tribe and returned as Baiga by the 
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census officials—often resent to be called Baiga and insist on 
being listed as a separate caste* as Dewar (priests) or Bhumia 
(men of the soil). 

The Bhumia permit intermarriage with the Binjhwar Baiga, 
another sub-section of the Saiga tribe, though the latter 
neither interdine nor intermarry with them. They give as 
reason for this permission that both Bhumia and Bin jb war 
descend from the same ancestor. But so do the Bharia Baiga, 
and still the Bhumia refuse to intermarry with them. The 
real reason why the Bhumia allow intermarriage with the 
Binjhwar is that the latter, m true Hindu fashion, have 
established their claim of being superior to all Other Baiga 
sub-sections and neither interdme nor intermarry with them* 
They make no exception with the Bhumia. 

As already mentioned, the Bhumia treat the Bharia Baiga 
as their social inferiors. They call them the lower caste 
(efihoti jat) while they themselves are the superior caste 
(uncfii jat). The Bhumia say that the Bharia formerly 
accepted food from their hands though some time ago the 
Bharia decided not to do so anymore. The Bharia Baiga are 
treated as inferiors because they eat beef which the Bhumia 
never do. 


2, Caste Organization in the Village 

While neither Gond nor Bhumia have any strong tribal 
organization, with either tribal chiefs or caste headmen (jot 
pate!) in the manner of the Hindus, there exists some caste 
authority within the boundaries of each village. But this 
organization is almost inextricably interwoven with the man¬ 
agement of the village community as such; it includes also 
other castes. 

Each caste in the village has its leader or leaders. Usually 
they are the heads of the joint families, or men to whom 
their caste fellows look up for reasons of wealth or special 
abilities which they possess, These men lay down the law 
in matters which concern purely their own particular group 
in the village community. If* for instance, a Bhumia ate 
dinner with a low-caste man, this would be purely and 
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exclusively a matter to be discussed and punished by the 
Bhumia of the village. The Goad in the same village will 
not concern themselves with the affair. 

In matters which affect the interest or the reputation of 
the village as such, however, the leaders of all the castes in 
the village come together to discuss and settle the issue. The 
number of castes in a village of eastern Mandla is generally 
small; Gond and Bhumia are generally by far in the majority t 
then follow the Panka, Pardhan, Agaria, Ahix and others and 
perhaps a single Brahmin family may assume a position of 
prominence. If at any other place there is a large number 
of families belonging to another caste, to the Lamana (Ban- 
jara) for instance, they most likely form a village of their own. 
In the bazaar villages and along the district roads, however, 
we also find a large number of non-tribal castes. 

Until this agitation for ritual purity and caste supremacy 
set in, Gond and Bhumia m their villages were on very 
friendly terms. They not only interdmed, but quite often 
also intermarried. No wonder, consequently, that Ln matters 
of + caste 3 Gond and Bhumia made no distinction. The Bhumia 
attended the caste meetings of the Gond, and the Gond those 
of the Bhumia. To a large extent it is still so. The manage¬ 
ment of a village is thus generally equivalent to the manage¬ 
ment of the caste community in the village. 

For the Government, of course, the village headman 
(mukaddnm or paid) is the responsible representative of 
the village community. He is usually also the caste leader 
(s-ycnm). But if in the eyes of the people he is not acceptable 
for certain reasons, another village notable is chosen as caste 
leader. Each caste in the village is thus represented by one 
or several prominent men of their community. They are 
called si/ann (elders). Together they form the village council 
(panch or panchai/at, lit. quintette) which discusses and 
decides not only issues pertaining to the village as such, but 
often also matters which concern a particular caste com¬ 
munity. The elders of one caste are, of course, perfectly 
conversant with the rules and regulations prevalent in the 
other castes and may therefore be equally capable of giving 
sound advice as the elders of that particular caste. While 
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their decisions are binding for their own caste, they are 
accepted as mere advice by the other castes. 

The affairs of each village community are thus managed by 
the leaders of the castes living in the village. However, when 
more important issues are at stake, all adult male villagers of 
all castes are summoned to a council The procedure at such 
a meeting of the village council resembles that of a court 
of law, with the committee (ptmeft) as a bench of judges and 
the rest of the villagers as a jury. 

Usually the village council only meets when summoned, 
either by the complainant who wishes to have a case in¬ 
vestigated or by the offender who has informally been made 
an outcaste by public opinion, pending the decision of the 
council* and now wishes either to establish his innocence or 
to obtain a fair judgement The usual punishment Imposed 
by the village council for a breach of the caste laws consists 
in a fine, in feasts to the caste or village community* in a 
pilgrimage to some famous shrine. Excommunication from 
the caste is the last resort and the highest punishment. For 
certain offences excommunication follows automatically' the 
village or caste council has only to establish whether the 
offence was really committed or not. 

The village or caste council* as the case may be + tries 
breaches of the social, religious and occupational traditions 
of each caste; it arbitrates in disputes between members ol 
the same and of different castes; it prevents members of the 
caste from adopting an occupation or mode of life contrary 
to caste tradition or involving social degradation. 

The village or caste council makes strenuous efforts to 
settle old quarrels within the village without recourse to the 
courts of law. Though the village elders exercise no autho¬ 
rised civil or criminal powers, peace and good order in the 
village depend to a large extent on their administration and 
arbitration. 

The advantage of the pnnehayat trials lies not so much in 
the just chastisement of an offender as in the hearing of the 
dispute in the atmosphere and the surroundings familiar to 
the parties. In a village, the true facts usually are known 
to all, and there is less inducement to misrepresentation of 
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the case on trial. There is thus a better chance that the case 
is adjudicated justly. But often it does not even come to n 
judgement; many quarrels are settled by compromise, and 
bitter feelings are soothed. Much money is saved which other¬ 
wise would be spent in long litigations. 

in the village or caste council* a man's position is doubt¬ 
lessly much enhanced by his wealth and by a hacking of many 
relatives. Eloquence is likewise appreciated. But age, know¬ 
ledge and wisdom count for more, so at least my informants 
told me. As wisdom and experience come with age, elderly 
people generally enjoy high respect Nevertheless, even a 
young man will be heard if he is intelligent and has some¬ 
thing to say in the council which makes sense. However, old 
people have still another point in their favour : they know 
the caste traditions thoroughly and remember how their fore¬ 
fathers decided matters in similar situations. 

Regard for the good opinion of their caste and village 
fellows is a strong motive for good behaviour among the 
members of aboriginal society. For each individual's liveli¬ 
hood depends on the co-operation of neighbours and fellow 
villagers, and his general well-being on their approval of his 
actions. The control which the village and caste councib thus 
exercise in a village is on the whole of beneficial influence 
on the moral standard of the individuals. It has perhaps to 
some extent blunted their sense of responsibility for their own 
actions to a higher authority, so that the aboriginals of eastern 
Mandla indeed share widely the conviction of the non-tribals 
of lower casks that a sin is no wrong as long as it is not 
found out. On the other hand, there is no possible doubt that 
both Gond and Bhumia have quite definite ideas about good 
and bad- Their ethical code may differ somewhat from that 
of the non-tribals; but that they know how to make a differ¬ 
ence between good and bad they prove quite clearly and 
emphatically in their complaints when they themselves have 
been wronged. 

The weakness of the principles on which the aboriginals 
base their ethical convictions becomes apparent, however, 
when these principles are no longer supported by public 
opinion. Aboriginals soon sink to a low level of social and 
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moral standards once they leave their native environment and 
lack the wholesome checks provided by their caste and village 
community. Their ignorance, poverty and different ways of 
behaviour do not allow an easy assimilation by a social group 
of some standard in their new environment. Moreover, their 
traditional sexual laxity makes their women accessible to 
other men on whom they depend for a living. The inevitable 
consequence is their degradation to the level of low castes or 
^untouchables*. 


3, Relations to Other Castes 
(a) Of the Bhumia 

The Bhumia maintain that theirs is the highest caste. No 
caste, they say p can he compared with theirs because they are 
the oldest settlers in the country and + in fact, the very soil 
of the land is theirs. 

For this reason, and in order to retain their social status, 
they are very cautious in dealings with members of other 
castes. Other tribes may be rather lax in observing the Hindu 
regulations of ccmmensaIity T but not the Bhumia. They have 
very strict rules in this matter and observe them to the 
letter. 

A Bhumia is permitted to accept water from a Brahmin, 
and also cooked food. But if the Brahmin is not well-known 
to him, the Bhumia will refuse to accept any food or water 
from him. To be on the safe side, he thus escapes the risk 
of being cheated. 

A Bhumia may accept cooked food from a Gond and a 
Gowal Ahir (shepherd)* From a fisherman (Dhimar) he may 
accept vvater, but cooked food only if he is on a journey. 
Even then he may not eat it in the hut of the Dhimar. The 
same rules apply also to smoking with other persons. A 
Bhumia may accept the clay pipe from a Gond though nowa¬ 
days a Gond must refuse to take it from a Bhumia. 

On the other hand, no Gond, Ahir, or Dhimar may eat food 
prepared by a Bhumia. The Panka p who want to be on an 
equal footing with the Gond, now also refuse to accept food 
from a Bhumia p since the Gond stopped interdining with the 
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latter. On the part of the Panka this regulation is pure 
snobbery, since no caste in eastern Mandla will consider the 
Panka of equal status with the Gond. 

The Goad stopped interdining with the Bhumia some 
twenty years ago. The motive for this decision was social 
prestige and a slavish imitation of the high-caste Hindus. 
The Bhumia have always protested against this decision and 
feel it as a blot on their honour. In out-of-the-way villages, 
the Gond still continue to dine with Bhumia. But where 
non-tribal influence prevails, a Gond would be made an out¬ 
cast e w T ere he found eating with a Bhumia. 

(b) OJ the C&nd 

The Gond who claim to be of Kshattriya descent now follow 
the example of the Rajput as far as their contact with members 
of other castes is concerned. Like the Rajput, they accept 
water and food prepared by a Brahmin* Ahir or Dhimar. In 
former times, as already mentioned, they interdined with 
the Bhumia; but in most villages of eastern Mandla this has 
been stopped. The Gond still smoke the clay pipe (chillam) 
with the Bhumia, though not the leaf pipe (ehungi)^ The 
Hinduised Gond do not accept food prepared by such high- 
caste men as Bam a (merchants) or Thakur (Rajput), be¬ 
cause members of these castes refuse to accept food and 
water from the Gond. 

According to a pamphlet written in Hindi by a Gond named 
Kashiram Bhoi, a Gond may not eat food or accept water from 
a Telip Nai* Dhobi* Kumhar p Chamar, Dom, Kasai* Bhangi, 
Baser* Veshya, Rakshas, Yawan, Jahudi, Habshi, Christian. 
Nagarcbi, Kandaba, Gan da, Pa than, Mahar, Kori, etc, Kashi¬ 
ram Bhoi even maintains that if a Gond accepted food 
or water from a member of the above-mentioned castes he 
would be made an outcast e and never again readmitted into 
the Gond caste. This may be true if a Gond would habitually 
associate with members of □ low caste, but not if it happened 
once or twice. 

The Raj-Gond do not allow members of low castes to draw 
water from their well; no mektar (sweeper) or ckamar 
(tanner) could do that. And they deny thb right even to 
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beef-eating Gond, though Bhumia are permitted to draw water 
from the same well 

In the villages less exposed to non-tribal influence, how¬ 
ever, the Good are generally more tolerant and even lax in 
the enforcement of these rules of contact. Compared with 
the Bhumia, they are definitely more self-assured and less 
concerned about the opinion of other people. The recent 
Government regulations against caste discrimination have had 
liule effect so far in eastern Mandla. 

4- Marriage Outsibe the Caste 

Generally speaking, Gond and Bhumia may not marry 
outside their respective sub-see lions, which are endogamous. 
It is no longer possible to marry one's daughter to a caste 
fellow unless one knows him and his family well. It is all 
important that a prospective son-in-law should belong to one’s 
own endogamous group; one can be sure of this only if one 
knows his family and kinsmen well* For these reasons* the 
Gond, and to some extent also the Bhumia, do not like to 
marry their daughters into distant villages to families with 
whom they are only slightly acquainted. Another reason is 
that they want to see their daughters often. If they lived in 
distant villages, this would be impossible. 

Marriage outside the endogamous caste group is punished 
with expulsion from the caste comm unity. Offences against 
this rule may be more or less serious; the punishment is the 
more severe, the greater the offence. Women are more 
severely punished than men if they have offended against the 
marriage rules. 

(a) Among the Bhumia 

A Bhumia who marries a woman of a caste from whose 
members he may not accept water or cooked food is made 
an outeaste by his endogamous group. He can only be taken 
back if he dismisses the woman. But if he has accepted food 
prepared by the woman, he is permanently made an outeaste 
without any hope of ever being reconciled to his own com¬ 
munity, Once a Bhumia has associated with the caste fellows 
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pf hb wife, they may be Kol f Panka. Fardhan or even Bharia 
Baiga! he has deliberately placed himself outside his own 
caste But if he had been careful enough to keep his low- 
caste wife at n distance, and had never eaten with her, he 
could he readmitted after paying a fine, performing the puri¬ 
fication ceremonies a spending a large sum of money on caste 
dinners, 

Nor may a Bhumia marry a woman of a high caste; he is 
made an outcaste even if he marries a Brahmin girL An 
exception is made only if his wife is a Gond or Ahlr, Women 
of these castes are admitted into the Bhumia caste without 
any special ceremonies; they become Bhumia by getting 
married to a Bhumia. 

If a Bhumia woman marries outside the caste, it depends 
on the social status of her husband whether she may, after a 
divorce or his death, return to her community or not. If she 
marries a Gond, she is not even made an outcaste. And if 
a Gone! is made an outcaste by his own community for 
marrying her, the Bhumia allow him to live and to dine with 
them. This manner of life is called khxmdan. Such a Gond 
is not exactly considered a member of the Bhumia caste; in 
the eyes of the Bhumia he remains a Gond T though bis own 
caste fellows may assume that he has joined the Bhumia 
caste. He may cat* drink and smoke with the Bhumia, attend 
their caste meetings* even divorce his wife and marry another 
E hum in and still remain a Gond, This is proved by the fact 
that, at least in the past* his children from hb Bhumia wife 
were adopted into the Gond caste. It is only during the last 
thirty years that the Gond decided not to accept such children 
any more. Now the latter arc compelled to remain among 
the Bhumia and also to marry Bhumia, The Gond, by their 
decision, follow the general Hindu principle that the children 
of a mixed marriage assume the caste of the parent who 
belongs to the lower caste. 'Hie Good consider the Bhumia 
as socially inferior; that is why they cannot any more adopt 
the children of a Bhumla-Gond marriage. The Bhumis 
protest against this decision; but they are powerless. 

Some years ago, it happened at Bijora that a Bhumia girl 
eloped with a Gond boy. The couple went to Assam to work 
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in the tea-gardens, the usual refuge for such couples. After 
some years they returned to Bijcra; their union had been 
blessed with a girl. As soon as the couple set foot in the 
village, the man was made an outcast? by his caste com¬ 
munity. The Bhumia, too, held a caste meeting; they were 
angry that the Good had been made an outcast? for marrying 
a Bhumin, They now proposed that the daughter of the couple 
should be admitted into the Gond caste. But the Gond refused 
this proposal saying that it was against their new caste rules. 
The Bhumia thereupon admitted the Gond into their commu¬ 
nity, but emphatically protested against the decision of the 
Gond caste council and declared that in their eyes the Gond 
would always remain a Gond and his children too would be 
Gond though their mother was a Bhumin. The Gond could not 
agree to this. In the end they proposed a compromise: they 
would adopt the sons of the couple, the daughters however 
should be Bhumin. Just at that time the daughter of the 
couple died, and the question was shelved; the discussion will 
revive if another child is born to the couple. 

A Bhumia woman who marries an Ahir is granted the same 
privilege as a woman marrying a Gond. 

If a Bhumia girl marries a man of any caste from whose 
members the Bhumia may not accept cooked food or water, 
she is made an outcast* and never readmitted into the com¬ 
munity. Such a marriage took place some years ago at 
Duhania where a Bhumin married a Panka. She now dresses 
as a Fankin though she still wears the tattoo marks of a 
Bhumin on her body. 

If a Bhumia girl marries a man from a caste from whose 
members the Bhumia accept water, she may be reconciled to 
the community, provided she leaves her husband. She must 
undergo purification after a period of seclusion. Her relatives 
or her new husband arc ordered to pay a fine and to give a 
certain number of caste dinners. 

fb) Among the Gond 

If a Gond marries outside his caste, he is made an outcast? 
as long as his unlawful liaison lasts. Technically t marriage 
with any woman of another caste puts a Gond out of caste 
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whether she Is of high or of low caste. No Gond is barred 
from readmittance for the mere fact of marrying a low-caste 
woman; it is for accepting food prepared by her or her caste 
fellows that a Gond may be formally and permanently expel¬ 
led from his caste, 

A Gond who marries a woman of the Ahix caste, is made an 
out caste. But the children of such a union are admitted into 
the Gond community. When they are grown up they marry 
with Gond. 

If a Gond marries a woman of the Bhumia caste, he is made 
an outcast** In former times t it was the custom in all villages 
of eastern Mandla to admit the children of such a union into 
the Gond community. Nowadays, such children are still 
admitted by the Gond in the more remote jungle villages; 
where the Gond are in closer touch with non-tribal ways they 
do not admit such children any more into their community* 

A Gond who marries a Brahmin or Dhimar girl is readmit¬ 
ted into his caste as soon as he separates from his wife. The 
children o! such a union are, however, not accepted by the 
Gond into their caste, A Gond who not only marries a low- 
caste wife, but also associates with her caste fellows, eats and 
drinks with them, is made an outeaste and cannot be reconciled 
to his community. If he only sleeps with a low-caste wife, 
but does not accept food prepared by her, he may be readmit¬ 
ted as soon as he sends her away. 

If a Gond girl marries a member of a caste from whom the 
Gond may accept water or cooked food, she can be reconciled 
after she leaves the man. The Gond who marries her, or her 
parents, must pay the expenses of her purification. There are 
some Gond who maintain that no girl who associates with a 
man of another caste however high should ever be pardoned 
But fortunately for the Gond women gone astray this view 
is not shared by the majority of the Gond. 

If a Gond girl marries a man of low caste T a Charnar for 
instance, or a Mehtar, Fanka. Dhulia or Agaria, she is never 
taken back by her own community. If the woman is force¬ 
fully abducted and raped by a member of these castes she 
can be readmitted after purification in the Narbada (asnun) 
and payment of Rs. 40 to the pouch. But if she is with child 
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or has borne a child from such a union, she cannot be taken 
back into the caste. 

5, HREACH OF THE CASTE RuCES 


(a) Incest 

Sex relations between persons related in a prohibitive degree 
are considered as incest fanit). Compared with the other 
tribes of Central India, Gond and Bhumia take a rather less 
severe attitude towards offenders of the incest rules. They 
believe, however, that incest is punished by Bhagwm with 
sickness, usually a skin disease, worms in wounds, or leprosy; 
Generally such unlawful sex relations are punished with 
expulsion from the caste, hut the gravity of the offence depends 
on the degree of relationship existing between the two 
offenders. A marital union of kinsmen related in the first and 
second degree, as between parents and children, or brothers 
and sisters, is absolutely forbidden in both castes. The con¬ 
dition for reconciliation after excommunication is the separa¬ 
tion of the offenders. 

Among the Gond, no marital union between members of 
the same clan (potra) is tolerated, even if the two persons 
are otherwise not related. The Bhumia, too, forbid such a 
union, but they do not insist on separation if the partners to 
such a marriage are willing to pay their fine and to give the 
required caste dinners to effect their reconciliation. 

Though Gond and Bhumia prefer to marry into families 
with whom they are already related by affinity, there are some 
degrees of affinity which are prohibitive. A man may not 
marry, for instance, the widow of his younger brother, the 
elder sister of his wife* his mother-in-law or daughter-in-law. 
But while in most cases of affinity a marriage within a for¬ 
bidding degree can be legalised by paying a fine and giving a 
caste dinner, marriage between a man and his mother-in-law 
or daughter-in-law would never be tolerated. The caste 
council would insist on separation before the culprits could 
be reconciled to the community. 

While instances of incest between kinsmen are rare, they 
are rather frequent between affixes. A few instances will now 
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be related to show bow offences against the incest rules are 
dealt with by the caste council. 

At one village, a man married the wife of his elder brother. 
He would have been entitled to marry her after his brother's 
death, but could not wait so long. When he eloped with his 
elder brother's wife, he was made an outcasts by the village 
council, but readmitted after paying a fine and giving a caste 
dinner. It took him a few years to get the money together to 
pay the expenses of his readmission. Hi 3 offence would not 
have been so severe, had he married his brother's second wife, 
married by hardtwpam/ but he eloped with his brother’s first 
wife, married with proper wedding rites. Still his offence was 
not serious enough for the caste council to demand a separation 
of the lovers. 

Cases are known also of an elder brother eloping with the 
wife of his younger brother. At one village where this 
happened the offenders were made outcastes, but after some 
time readmitted into the community. They had to pay a fine 
and to give several caste dinners. No separation was de¬ 
manded. 

At another village, a woman ran away from her husband 
whom she had married hy hardi^pemi rites and with whom she 
had been staying for only a few months. She eloped with a 
sen of her husband's paternal uncle. She as well as the family 
of her lover (his father, mother, and other relatives living 
in the same house) were at once made outcastes. Though 
ihe father of the woman's new husband is a man of consider¬ 
able influence, they all will have to wait several years until 
they can be readmitted into the caste. The reconciliation will 
cost them a considerable amount of money, the fine will be 
heavy, and several caste dinners will be required, for as the 
marriage took place with a kinsman of the woman's former 
husband, the offence is regarded as a serious breach of the 
incest rules. 

There is a curious custom which well illustrates the 
attitude of Gond and Bhumia towards incest. Two men start 
quarrelling. Exasperated by a long dispute and very angry, 
one man says to the other: T don't want to see you any more. 
* See hardi-pani. marriage. 
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If alter this you come once more to my house, I will take it 
os if you had misbehaved with your own mother/ The other 
man is bound by convention to accept this challenge and to 
avoid the house of his adversary. If he ever entered it, he 
would be charged in the same way as if he were guilty of 
incest with his own mother. 

{h ) Pre-mo rite E and £;rircwrmrital Sex Relations 
Pre-marital chastity is not very highly valued in Gond and 
Bhumia girls. No bridegroom is apparently very upset if he 
finds that his bride is no virgin. He is probably not even 
aware of the difference. A girl is regarded as a virgin as long 
as she is unmarried and has not yet had a child; absence of 
the hymen is no indication that the girl is no virgin. 

If an unmarried girl has a love affair with a man and the 
liaison results in pregnancy, the girl is called before the caste 
council when her stale becomes known. The girl is asked to 
reveal the child's father. If it can be arranged* she enters 
his house as his wife without further ceremony. The hardi- 
pan i ceremony, however* is rarely omitted. Children of such 
an unlawful liaison do not suffer for the sin of their parents. 
They enjoy the same rights as children of a regular marriage. 
They belong to the clan of their father. 

If the lover for some reason refuses to marry the pregnant 
girl she is made an outcasts. After the birth of her child* 
she may be readmitted into the caste community. Her parents 
or the man who wants to marry her must pay the expenses 
of her purification. 

If the woman refuses to disclose the name of its father, he 
himself may come forward and father the child. Sometimes 
another man who is anxious to marry the girl in spite of her 
state, may claim to be the child's father. Not seldom a man 
can be found to father the child in order to save its mother 
from dishonour. The woman then has no choice hut to marry 
the man. The marriage is by ftunilpaTii, 

If the woman absolutely refuses to name the father of the 
child and if no man volunteers to lather the child, the woman 
is made an outcaste and never readmitted into the caste* for 
it is suspected that the woman had an affair with a low-caste 
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man. Punishment in such a case is permanent expulsion from 
the caste. 

Merc sex-play among half-grown children may be punished 
by their parents or other persons who become aware of it. 
Jt is no matter for the village council. Nor is homosexuality 
or bestiality punished by the caste council. Instances of 
perverse sexuality are but rare among the Gond and Bhumia 
in villages Jess exposed to non-tribal influence. 

Adultery 

Adultery is punished if the offence becomes public. If the 
culprits are caught, they are made outcastes. To be readmit¬ 
ted into the caste, the erring woman’s husband has to pay 
the fine and give the caste dinners which the caste council 
decrees. It is more serious if the woman carries on an affair 
with a man of another caste. If he is of a good caste, an 
Ahir for instance, the case is treated as if the woman had 
misbehaved with a man of her own caste. But if the woman 
has a love affair with a man of low caste, with a Panka. 
Agaria, or Kol, for instance, she is made an outcasts and may 
never be readmitted into the caste. 

Though the Gond and Bhumia are extremely free in granting 
a divorce, they generally do not approve of loose living and 
adultery. The standard of sexual morality differs, however, 
from village to village. In villages where the elders are strict 
and severely punish offenders, adultery is rare, while in 
villages where the elders are more lenient, cases of adultery 
are more frequent. 

Some years ago, a new house was built in one village. A 
Gond Woman who worked as a help to the mason became 
rather friendly with him and was often seen chatting with 
him. Other workers noticed it and warned the woman. The 
caste elders fined both man and woman and demanded a caste 
dinner though nothing wrong could be proved against the 
mason and his help. The caste elders declared that the two 
were punished not because they had committed a crime, but 
in order to check them in time and to prevent a scandal. 

At another village, two Bhumia friends went with their 
wives to Assam to work there in the tea-gardens. When war 
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broke gut, one of the men joined up. Far from home, he 
found it impossible to send his wife back to her own relatives, 
He asked his friend to take her into his house and to look 
after her. His friend obliged him, but to such an extent that 
he treated the woman as his second wife. When the soldier 
returned from service, he heard what had happened. When 
his friend came to return the woman to him, the soldier 
refused to take her back. Now the friend, too, refused to 
keep her as his second wife and the woman found herself 
suddenly without any husband. The women of the village 
remarked: ^Serves her right, BJwtptPan has punished her 
because she has sinned/ 

Illegitimate Children 

If an unmarried woman gives birth to a child, mother and 
child are put out of caste. The mother can be readmitted only 
after she has disclosed the name of the child's father. If she 
refuses to name the father—which she usually does if he Is a 
low-caste man—and if no other man comes forward to father 
the child and marry the woman, mother and child are per¬ 
manently made outcaMes without further chance of readmit- 
lance. Such a child cannot get married when grown up; it 
must look for a mate sharing the same fate or must marry 
into a low caste. 

There is no stain on illegitimate birth as such. The child is 
treated as an outcaste only because its father's caste is un¬ 
known. It is without honour, because it is without caste. 
Were it not for the mothers stubborn refusal to reveal the 
name of its father, the child would have a father and belong 
to a certain caste. 

A child conceived in adultery is considered as the child of 
the legal father though its natural father may be known. Such 
a child is not treated as illegitimate, though its mother may 
have been made an outcaste when she was caught in adultery. 
But upon the birth of the child, the woman and the child arc 
readmitted into the caste, after payment of a fine and the 
performance of the purification ceremony. The expenses of 
this readmission are paid by the legal husband of the worn an, 
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(c) Other Offences 

Breach of the Rules of Menstruation. A menstruating 
woman has to observe certain rules of avoidance. She may 
not touch a waterpot or go near the hearth. If she does* the 
pot or hearth touched by her must be thrown away. But 
there is no other punishment. 

If a man were to accept food or water from a woman during 
menstruation, the caste council would not punish him; but 
it is believed that Bhagxcnpi. himself or one of the minor gods 
would punish him. It is believed that a snake would bite 
him or a tiger kill him. This punishment would also follow 
if the man was unaware of the state of the menstruating 
woman from whom he accepted water or food. The woman 
herself would not be punished. 

A man who beats a menstruating woman is fined five rupees 
by the caste council. He is not made an outcasts My in¬ 
formant the Bhumia Musra of Bijora, said that this was a 
new rule; in his father's time no line at all was imposed for 
beating a menstruating woman, 

rearing the Ear-Lobe. The Gond outcast women who tear 
their ear-lobes by inserting too large an ornament ^tarki). 
It is not known why such an accident is punished so severely. 

The Bhumia around Dindori are more lenient; they do not 
punish a woman who has the misfortune to tear her ear-lobe. 

Getting Maggots in Wounds. If maggots appear in the 
festering vround of a Bhumia or Gond, the patient is made an 
ouicaste. It is believed that such a person at some time liad 
sinned against Bhagxcan himself. My informant, Musra, was 
of the opinion that BfragtraTv sends this kind of disease if a 
man covets a woman whom he may not marry. Others regard 
it as a punishment for incest, in this or in a former life. 

The Bhumia admit the patient for purification a month or a 
year after the wound has healed. The family of the patient 
has to entertain a number of caste fellows and give them a 
dinner with dishes of goats" meat, urda cakes, wheat breads 
and fcodai gruel. The master of ceremonies (sonwani) t usually 
a nat relative, receives five rupees for hb service. Liquor 
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worth ten rupees must be provided lor the diners. 

The Gond demand a dinner which must consume at least 
25 pounds of kodai or rice* with lent Us, sal t, and spices 
sufficient for such a meal, in addition to this, liquor worth 
one rupee four annas, a goat* and wheat cakes (pitri) must be 
served to the diners. 

Theft . My Bhumia informants could not recall a single 
case of theft committed by a caste fellow of theirs in their 
village. They remembered that some years ago a theft 
actually had occurred; a thief came at night and cut kodo in 
a field. But they believed that the thief belonged to another 
village. His identity was never discovered. If the thief had 
been a man of the village, he would have been found out. 
The villagers know fairly well how much each man in the 
village has harvested or earned as a field servant. Only he 
who had grain in excess could have stolen it. 

If a Bhumia or Gond is found guilty of theft, he is punished 
by the village council. People In whose house the theft was 
committed would be allowed to give him a beating, or the 
village council would fine him from five to twelve rupees. 
With the money they would buy liquor and all would drink 
together. No report would be made to the police. If the 
police heard of the theft and arrested the thief, he would be 
made an outcaste, not for the theft, but for going to jaii 

Recently p a theft was committed by two Bhumia in some 
village. The thieves, two young men, stole some ten kum of 
rice and seven kuru of wheat from a house. They carried 
the grain away under the cover of darkness in the night, but 
did not notice that on their way they dropped some grain. 
Next morning, the theft was discovered and the thieves traced 
by the grain they had dropped. The village council fined the 
culprits ten rupees and forced them to leave the village. The 
police were not informed. 

Going to Jail . When a Bhumia or Gond has been arrested 
for some crime, the cast© council takes no action. But when 
be returns from jail, whether guilty or not T he is made an 
outcaste. The reason for his excommunication is not the 
14 
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crime, whatever that may have been, but the fact that he had 
to accept food and drink from the hand of men not belonging 
to his caste* The caste council will impose a fine of about 
Rs. 2S, and spend the money on drinks and in the purchase 
of a goat to be eaten at the purificatory banquet. According 
to other informants, two dinners have to be given for each 
of which a goat must be killed. 

The same fine is imposed when a man returns from work in 
the tea-gardens of Assam. 

Assault aitd Battery 

(a) Among the Bhumia* If a Bhumia is beaten by a low- 
caste man, a Panka, Kol, Chamar, Domar or Pardhan, he is 
made an outcaste. 

If he is beaten by a Gond p he is made an outcaste in some 
plates, but not everywhere. In villages where the Gond insist 
on a strict separation from the Bhumia, the latter retaliate by 
making an outcaste of a caste fellow who is beaten by a Gond, 
Where the Good still regard the Bhumia as their social 
equals, no such action is taken. 

A Bhumia who is beaten by a caste fellow, is not made an 
outcaste. He may, however, demand punishment of the 
offender. At a village called Nunkhan, a Bhumia was beaten 
by a caste fellow who inflicted a deep wound on his leg. The 
assaulted man made a report to the police, but the case was 
ultimately settled out of court by a fine of seven rupees which 
the offender paid to his victim. 

If a Bhumia is beaten with a shoe, either by a caste fellow 
or an outsider, he is made an outcaste. However, the expenses 
for his read mission into the caste must be borne by the as¬ 
sailant. If that man refuses to pay, he is sued for the amount 
of money spent on the purification ceremony. According to 
one informant, the Bhumia refuse to accept money from the 
assailant if he is a low-caste man. They would feel, they say, 
as if they had taken food from his hand. 

A Bhumia is not made an outcaste if he is beaten by a 
woman, 

A Bhumia may with impunity assault and beat a man, even 
a low-caste man. The caste council takes no cognizance of 
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such a case even if the assaulted man later dies of his wounds. 
Murder is not punishable by the caste community, A 
murderer is p however, made an outeaste as soon as he is 
caught by the police and arrested. When he returns from jaih 
he must undergo the purification ceremony, not because he 
has murdered somebody, but because he has been to jail. 

(b) Among the Gond. If a Gond is beaten by a Bhumia r 
Ahir, Dhimar p Panka, Kol p Pardhan t Mehtar, Dhulia or 
Agaria, he is made an outeaste. The man who assaulted him 
must pay the costs of purification. If he refuses to pay T the 
matter is taken to court. Until the matter is settled in court, 
the victim must pay the expenses of the caste dinners and 
the fine. 

If a Gond is beaten by a Brahmin or Thakur, he is not 
made an outeaste. 

A Gond who assaults a fellow Gond, is punished by the 
village council Whenever possible, the matter will be settled 
out of court and without the interference of the police. If a 
Gond commits a murder, he is not punished by the caste 
council. 

With only slight modifications, the same rules which are 
prevalent among the Ehumia apply also to the Gond in matters 
of assault and battery. 

Punishment far Killing Sacred or Unclean Animals 

(i) Among the Bhumia. Bhumm do not regard the cow 
as a sacred animal- They find nothing wrong in yoking a 
cow to the plough. But they will not intentionally kill a cow 
or bullock; nor do they eat beef. If by some mischance and 
unintentionally a Bhumia fulls a cow or bullock, no action is 
taken by the caste council of the village. But whoever kills 
cattle intentionally, although in the heat of excitement^ would 
be made an outeaste. Such cases happen when, for instance, 
stray cattle get into a field and eat up the crop. The punish¬ 
ment for killing cattle is a fine and entertainment of aU caste 
fellows in the village at a dinner. 

When a cow or bullock dies in the cattle-shed, the Bhumia 
remove the body to a place outside the village. They are even 
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permitted to remove for a fee a body from the cattle-shed of 
a non-tribal. When the Bhumia remove the dead body of 
a cow or bullock, they must carry it on their backs; they are 
not permitted to drag it over the ground after the manner 
of the Chamars* When they abandon the body outside the 
village, they throw a few handfuls of mud on it and say: 'Le, 
Lakshmi, jhii din Jm-mlco pa Ion poshan kiyi, ab ham tumlco 
chor/t denpe (Take this mud, Lakshmi, you have nourished 
us so long, now we leave you’). In the fashion of the Hindus, 
the Bhumia call the cow Lakshmi, the goddess, or gau-mala 
(Mother Cow), Then they call the Chamar to skin the 
animal. A Bhumia is not allowed to accept any money for 
the skin from the Chamar. The body is then left to the dogs 
and vultures which finish It in a few days. 

A Bhumia may also remove the body of a horse, cat or dog 
from his house and carry it to a place outside the village. 
Though the Bhumia are permitted to eat rats, mice, squirrels 
and such other creatures, they may not kill any cats or dogs, 
though they may kid other domestic animals for food, like 
pigs, fowls and goats. 

No Bhumia is permitted to remove for a fee the body of a 
dog, cat or horse from the house of a non-tribal. This is the 
job of a Mehtar (sweeper), A Bhumia would lower himself 
to the level of a Mehtar if he accepted money for such a 
service* 

Bhumia are not allowed to kill monkeys and to eat them. 
But they are not punished if they kill a monkey uninten¬ 
tionally, Bhumia do not eat the meat of a tiger, though they 
are permitted to kill it 

Contrary to non-tribal custom, the Bhumia are* not pre¬ 
vented by their caste laws from killing crows. They often 
deliberately do so. But crows are very shrewd birds and 
it is not easy to trap them. 

(ii) Among the Cond. It is certain that in former times 
the Gond had no qualms about the killing and eating of 
cattle. In villages less exposed to non-tribal influence, they 
still kill cattle and eat beef. At Junwani, for instance, a 
village about 50 miles south-east of Mandla, the Gond always 
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ate beef and pork and drank liquor, however much they were 
urged against it by their 'reformed' caste fellows of Mandla, 
The Good leaders of this tract listened to a venerable old 
Gond whom they highly respected and who advised them to 
follow faithfully their old traditions. He said that their 
ancestors had seen nothing wrong in eating beef and pork 
and in drinking liquor* He saw no reason why they should 
now stop doing so. For some time, the reformed Gond refused 
to interdine and intermarry with the Gond of the Jumvani 
area, but since more and more Gond have reverted in recent 
times to eating pork and even beef and to drinking liquor, 
they have again begun to interdine and intermarry with 
them. 

Still p in the villages along the Narbada, obviously under 
the influence of Hindu pilgrims, the Gond are much stricter 
and treat beef-eaters as outcastes. Any man who kills a cow 
or bullock, even if by accident, would be made an outcaste. He 
would have to slaughter two goats at the purification ceremony 
(sit7u) p spend ten to twenty rupees on liquor or coarse sugar, 
and feed his caste fellows urda cakes (bar™) and rice for 
three or four days. Even a poor man would have to entertain 
his caste fellows for two days. 

If a horse or cow dies in the stable of a Gond, he carries 
the body with the help of neighbours and fellow villagers 
outside the village The skinning of the animal the Gond 
leave to the Chamar or Agaria. 

If a dag or cat dies in the house, a string is tied around 
Ihe body of the animal and it is dragged outside. Earthen 
pots in the house are broken and thrown away as also cooked 
food; the house b cleaned and given a coating with cattle 
manure, but no caste dinner must be prepared. 

The Gond of the farmer Rewa State, who were always 
more under Hindu influence, had long ago given up beef¬ 
eating. The Gond who left the former Rewa State and settled 
in Mandla District soon began to eat beef when they saw their 
caste fellows in Mandla eating it. 

The Good regard field rats, mice and squirrels as a delicacy 
They do not eat rats and mice caught in the house. The 
squirrels they catch in traps. 
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Though the Gond may eat beef, they are not allowed to 
slaughter oat tie. If a Gond kills a cow deliberately t because 
he wants to eat beef, or in a rage because the an im al strayed! 
into his field B he would be made an outcaste. But ho usually 
gets off with a slight fine. Cattle which die in the stable are 
dragged outside and skinned by Chainar in villages w'here 
beef is taboo, by the Gond themselves where beef may be 
eaten. The skin is cut into long strips and used for tying 
the yoke to the shafts on plough and harrow. Such a rope 
can be used for three years. The meat is distributed among 
the beef-eating villagers. 

In the villages where the Good are allowed to eat beef, no 
Good is made an outcast? for killing a horse! dog or cat, 
Their dead bodies are not regarded as polluting. In villages„ 
however* where Hindu influence has resulted In prohibiting 
beef-eating, a Gond would not only be made an outcast? for 
eating cow's meat, but also for killing a horse, dog or oat. He 
would have to pay a fine for merely touching their dead 
bodies. Regulations vary from village to village. The more 
the Gond conform to Hindu Usage and religion, the stricter 
they are in the observance of these taboo rules. They have 
to be strict, for on the observance of these rules depends their 
social prestige. 

A Gond may not kill a monkey. If he kills a monkey by 
accident he is fined by the caste council. 

Gond who do not belong to the tiger's clan are permitted 
to kill tigers. But they do not eat tiger's meat, though they 
use its fat as a medicine against rheumatism. 

S. Excommunication or a Culprit 
(a) The Judgement 

If the offence against any tribal law is committed publicly 
or in such a manner as to leave no doubt and to allow for 
no mitigating circumstances! the culprit is made an outcast? 
automatically. No formal excommunication is required. If 
the guilt of a person under suspicion is not so evident, he 
may be called before the village or caste council for trial 
If he refuses to appear before the panchayat , he may be tried 
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ill his absence. Judges at the trial are the village or caste 
elders; the culprit's caste fellows or fellow villagers are the 
jury, They may also act as witnesses Tor the prosecution or 
for the defence. The aim of the judges is to bring about a 
confession. Once the guilt has been established, judgement 
is delivered according to tradition. 

If a person under suspicion cannot be brought to confess 
his guilt h he may be compelled to take an oath This 

can be done either with Ganges water 1 or in the cow-shed. 
Among the Hinduised Gond. the use of Ganges water for this 
purpose is most effective. One or the other villager always 
has a vessel full of Ganges water. It is brought in a small 
pear-shaped brass vessel (lota) and placed before the accused. 
Me has to lift the vessel over his head and say: 'May Ganges 
mother bum me if l tell a lie. 1 * 

In the less Hinduised villages, the suspect is Jed into a 
cowshed. There a spot is cleaned and coated with fresh 
cattle manure. Then a vessel full of water is put on the spot. 
Into the water they pour salt, some bamboo splints, iron 
nails cut into small pieces, and some ends of the rope hinges 
of the door leading into the cattle shed. The suspect has to 
lift the vessel on his head and solemnly declare his innocence, 
Three times he is asked by the caste elders whether he has 
committed the crime of which he is accused. All the people 
v^atch hint closely. If he lifts the pot on his head readily and 
without perturbation and declares his innocence in a firm 
voice, they believe him. But if he hesitates and shows some 
reluctance to take the oath, all urge him to make a confession 
rather than, to perjure himself. For it is believed that Gnuga 
nm would send him some dreadful punishment if he resorted 
to perjury. Not only he, but his children would have to 
suffer. 

If the suspect takes the oath r he is declared innocent. Later 
on, it may be found that he indeed perjured himself. But 

a The oath with water was practised already in Vedic times. Varuna p 
the u&d of the water, Wes also the god of the goth. C(. H. Lueders 
(13511: p. 28. 

4 This form of oath-taking Ls common all over northern India [Cf.W. 
Crooke (1923): Vol. 2 , p, 42 ] 
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no further action is taken against the perjurer by the caste 
or village council. It is believed that Gangs nmi would punish 
him more severely than any punch ever could. 

A man who refuses to take the oath when the caste council 
demands it, is made an outcastc. He can only be reconciled 
if he takes the oath or confesses his guilt. If he confesses, 
the ordinary course of juridical procedure follows; if he denies 
the charge under oath, he is acquitted. 

f f>) The Effects oj Excom mumcat ion 

No member of the caste may eat. drink or associate with 
the outcaste. TTiey may. though, smoke the earthen pipe 
(cMEam) with him, not however the leaf pipe (chungi). 

The outcaste may draw water from the village well, but 
bis caste follows may not drink water which he has drawn. 
An outcaste may not sleep in his own house, but only on the 
veranda. There he takes his meals and drinks. He should 
not touch anything that would be polluted by his touch, like 
pots and pans. He should not touch the grain bin. though 
he is allowed to go to the threshing floor (ftottftor) and to 
work there. He may even sleep with his wife. 

If an outcaste visits another village and there, without re¬ 
vealing his status, eats and drinks with a caste fellow 
the latter is not automatically made an outcaste. Nevertheless, 
he is bound to give a dinner to four or five men of his n«* 
relationship, to purify himself of the pollution contracted by 
eating or drinking with an outcaste. But if he eats and drinks 
with the outcaste in full knowledge of his guest's status, he 
too would be punished with excommunication. An outcaste 
posing as a normal member of the caste in a village not yet 
Informed of his excommunication, would draw additional 
punishment upon himself by thus inconveniencing his hosts. 

An outcaste too poor to bear the high expenses of the re¬ 
conciliation may have to stay in this state for several years. 
In the end his caste fellows will relent and admit him at 
loss cost. 
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7. Ceremonies at the Reconciliation of an Outcasts 

If T for some serious breach of the caste rules, a man or 
woman or a whole family, has been made outeaste, a council 
(panck) of the caste fellows o£ the village, or of several 
villages if the ease may warrant it, is called to fix the exact 
punishment which the culprit deserves. Punishment usually 
consists of fines, the amount of which depends on the gravity 
of the offence. 

The formal reconciliation (simi) of the offender takes place 
on the day fixed by the caste council. Already, weeks before, 
the outcasts makes strenuous efforts to prepare everything 
for the big public dinners which he has to give to his caste 
fellows and to the village notables, for all the caste fellows 
of the village and many from other villages are invited to 
witness the ceremony of readmission into the caste. According 
to the seriousness of the offence, the outeaste must feed the 
whole crowd from one to six days. Some offenders remain 
outcastes for life because they cannot scrape together sufficient 
funds for the expensive banquets required for their reconci¬ 
liation. 

The master of ceremonies at such a reconciliation is called 
sonuwit (from $&tu i p gold and pam, water) r Among non- 
tribals + the person put out of caste Is purified by sprinkling 
on him water in which gold has been dipped. The man who 
sprinkles the water on the culprit is called sonw&nL This 
master of ceremonies is a kind of temporary headman of the 
caste, appointed expressly for this particular case only. He 
has to see that every ceremony is correctly performed and 
according to regulations* This sonwani Ls almost always a nai 
relative of the cuIprit T Le. a relative connected with the culprit 
through affinity, either the father or brother of the culprit’s 
wife, or a husband or father-in-law of the culprit’s sister. He 
is preferably an influential and highly respectable man. If 
the culprit is a woman, the mnwani should not be one of her 
own kinsmen, but should be chosen from another branch of 
her husband's affines. 

On the day of reconciliation, before all guests arrive, the 
whole house of the outeaste is cleared of all its furniture, 
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except the grain bins. All earthen pots, baskets except the 
winnowing fans (mpa), vessels and spoons made of bamboo 
or the shell of gourds, the mud structure of the hearth, must 
lie thrown outside and may not be used again. All brass and 
iron vessels and cooking utensils must be washed, dso all the 
clothes in the house. The inmates of the house must bathe. 

The cleaning of the house is done by the twrt relatives. The 
members of the outcaste's family do not even lend a helping 
hand. When the house is empty, the walls inside and outside 
are given a fresh coating with cattle manure and white clay 
diluted in water, A new hearth is set up at the fireplace. 
The new hearth was moulded by the inmates of the house a 
few days previous to the cleaning. Then a fire is kindled and 
a pot full of fcodai must be boiled on the new hearth. 

Meanwhile, the other people who have now assembled at 
the house take the outcaste to a near river or pond inala). 
AH the way the villagers and runt relatives abuse him and 
throw pieces of cow-dung and mud at him. They chase him 
up-river and back again. Then they make the outcaste sit on 
a boulder or stone in the middle of the river. There the 
master of ceremonies himself cuts with a knife or razor the 
hair of the culprit at four spots on the forehead, at the 
neck> and at the temples. If the outcaste does not want to 
have his head shaved entirely—a ceremony regarded as parti¬ 
cularly degrading—he has to pay one and a quarter rupee 
to the sonictmi, But if the offence of the outcaste has been 
very serious, his whole body must he shaved, even his scalp- 
lock and the hair under his armpits, A woman also Is shaved 
in the fame manner by the so nwani. After that he pares the 
outcaste s toe- and finger-nails. 

Next, the people chase the outcaste into the river, sprinkle 
water over him and bathe him. If the outcaste is a woman, 
the bathing is carried out by women. After the bath, a goat 
or fowl is killed at the riverside. If the culprit's offence has 
been serious, for instance adultery, he (or she) is offered a 
cup of the victim’s blood mixed with the urine of the s<mtmni. 
Sometimes the bath follows the drinking of the blood. Then 
the outcaste is dressed in new clothes. All this takes place 
in full view of the whole assembled crowd. People of all 
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castes are present. After dressing; the culprit goes to each 
person present and makes obeisance before him T also before 
members of other castes. Then p catching his right ear, he 
must bow five times or squat on the ground and get up again 
as many times. 

While all this takes place, the goat just killed is cut up and 
the meat put into the cooking pots. Cakes of wheat, urda and 
lice dour are baked over an open fire, rice and lentils are 
cooked in huge pots. When everything is ready, the people 
present are requested to sit down in rows and in separate 
groups according to their caste. People of a different caste 
get grain and raw meat and may prepare their meal them¬ 
selves, When all are seated, some men busy themselves with 
distributing leaf plates to the diners. They have been prepared 
by a number of women in the mit relationship. The kodai os- 
rice is served with the meat of fowls or with goats 1 meat. 
Clarified butter, sugar* coconuts, sweets, tobacco, arecanuts. 
cigars and liquor are likewise handed out to the diners. 

Before the dinner begins* the outcasts must place a certain 
sum of money, previously fixed by the caste council, on the 
plate of the master of ceremonies. This sum is meant as 
compensation, for the master of ceremonies is made an out- 
caste for eating from the same plate with the culprit. With 
the money he has to buy himself back into the caste. It is 
only just that the culprit should pay for his readmission info 
the caste community- 

First, the sotueemi must begin to eat with the outcaste. then 
the others also eat though they still sit at some distance from 
the two. After the dinner all return to the house. At the 
gate leading into the courtyard the men stop and sit down. 
Now another goat is killed. At the same time the women, 
who alter the cleaning of the house cooked rice on the new 
hearth, bring it outside to the people sitting at the gate. 
Another meal is taken in which rice is served with goats 1 
meat. However, the main portion of the meat of the goat just 
killed is preserved for another dinner on the following'day. 

Sometimes, when the offence of the culprit is particularly 
serious, such banquets (simi) must be given to all the guests 
for five or six consecutive days. Each meal consists of goat + s 
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or fowl's meat* or rice and of a dish of flat urd a cakes (barm). 
Sometimes a banquet must also be given in other villages. 
A man who has killed a cow or seduced a low caste woman 
has to give several banquets in his own village and at least 
in one neighbouring village. 

The master of ceremonies has not only the task of reinstating 
the outcast^ he must also stand security for his client's good 
behaviour Ln the future. He is very anxious to observe all 
regulations and ceremonies to the letter, for if he makes any 
mistake he may himself be made an outcaste. Of course, he 
is technically put out of caste for eating with the culprit, but 
is soon cleansed from this pollution by giving at his home a 
dinner to a selected few. If the soTUDani shows any partiality 
towards his client or admits any Irregul&rityj, it may happen 
that the caste elders protest and call the whole feast off. They 
postpone the purification ceremony till the dispute about the 
right procedure in the case Is settled to the general satisfac¬ 
tion. In such a case, the sonwani, too T stays an outcaste. 
However any expenses which are incurred in such a complica¬ 
tion of the case must be borne by the culprit as the excom¬ 
munication causes the sonwani a lot of inconvenience. 

Sometimes an outcaste finds it difficult to secure the services 
of a master of ceremonies for his reconciliation. In such a 
case the culprit must offer more than the usual reward, a 
cow or a bullock, or a daughter or sister in marriage. This 
happened some years ago in a village near Ehirsingpur. A 
man who had been made an outcaste was compelled to offer 
his daughter in marriage to the man who was prepared to 
act as his master of ceremonies. Since the girl was only eight 
years of age when the promise was made, the man had to wait 
for the marriage till the girl became mature. It was some 
three years later that the marriage took place. When the girl 
saw that the man was already advanced in years, with a wife 
and several sons and daughters older than herself, she refused 
to marry him. But as the man insisted on the promise being 
carried out, her brothers compelled her to go through the 
wedding with the man. The girFs father, meanwhile, had 
died, but the brothers w T ere held responsible by the s&tiwani 
who stubbornly refused to release the girl from her engage- 
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ment and threatened the whole family with cxcommum Leal ion. 
As was to be expected, the girl ran away the day after her 
wedding and returned to her brothers. They sent her back 
to her husband. After a few days she ran away again. When 
the man found that the girl would not stay in his house, he 
brought the matter before the caste council of his village. 
Though the girl's relatives pleaded that the man was much 
too old for the girl, the caste elders decided that he was the 
girl's lawful husband as her father had promised her to his 
ttmwani. To enforce their decision, they threatened to ex¬ 
communicate her brothers if they kept her at home. The girl 
consequently was again sent back to her aged husband. Alter 
some time she found a boy who was willing to offer her his 
protection. She eloped with him. Her brothers were now 
compelled to pay compensation to her former husband. He 
had to accept it, for though the brothers had no right to keep 
the girl at home, she herself was free to run away and to 
choose another husband if she so wanted. Compensation had 
to be paid, but no caste council could force the girl to stay 
with her first husband if she did not want to. 


CHAPTER XU 


THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY 


1. The Village 

The POLITICAL unit of a village in eastern Mandla consists of 
two to ten hamlets, called tola or basti, more or less distant 
from one another according to the formation of the terrain 
and the lay-out of the Helds allotted for cultivation. The 
houses are built in what is called the abadi (lit. populousness) 
area, the space set apart for building purposes, and distinct 
from the area for cultivation. 

The village as a political unit generally includes settlers of 
different tribes or castes. They may live by themselves in 
separate hamlets, or attach themselves to a particular caste 
group. Apart from Dindori and other market places, the 
main village population of eastern Mandla consists of Gond 
(who nearly always provide the village headman), Bhumia, 
Panka, and a sprinkling of other castes like Agaria, Kol. 
Dhulia, Pardhan and JogL 

The Bhumia generally live in separate hamlets at some 
distance from the Gond and other castes. The Gond, as the 
leading community t are less exclusive and allow members of 
other castes to settle in their hamlets. But each caste group 
has the tendency of forming a hamlet of its own. 

The lay-out of a Gond or Bhumia hamlet depends much on 
the particular formation of the terrain. Often a hamlet is 
perched qn the top of a steep hill, or hidden away on the 
decline of a small valley, never near to a populous market¬ 
place or a much-frequented public road, A hamlet consists 
of a loose cluster of homesteads, interspersed with vegetable 
patches surrounded by hedges, and narrow paths win ding 
down to a river or pond. 

Due to the preference of tribal people for building their 
hamlets well away from open places, on hills or in hidden 
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valleys. It is quite frequently & problem to find a convenient 
waterplace. The women have often to walk a long distance 
for waler, At Dullopur, for instance, the well is far from the 
Ehumia tola. The Bhumia started some time ago to dig a 
well of their own, but when they came to rock + they gave it 
up. At Bhagdu, the women fetch their water from a well 
two miles away. At Junwam* the well dries up in the hot 
season; whoever comes late in the morning gets no water and 
must go to the river which is over a mile away. At another 
village one can see in the hot season the women hurrying to 
a spring (jftiria) one and a half miles distant. Whoever comes 
late has to walk a further three miles to the river. 

The size of the hamlets varies from ten to twenty home¬ 
steads. They are built as separate units on any site large 
enough to allow the erection of several huts at the same level. 
Whenever possible, a terrain with gravel soil is selected 
because it is more easily kept dry and dean during the 
monsoon 

Inhabitants of a hamlet usually belong to one or two kinship 
groups, but each family maintains a separate establishment. 
Members of a joint family build their huts around a common 
courtyard. It is said that in former times the Bhumia, and 
to a certain extent also the Gond, lived in more compact 
settlements. At some places in the interior, in the Baiga 
Chak for instance^ this old settlement form Is still prevalent. 
There the Bhumia of a hamlet have their homesteads built 
in three compact rows which form three sides of a huge 
square. One side is open where the road enters the hamlet. 
The huts are built adjoining each other; there is not even 
sufficient space for a garden at the back of the house. These 
dosed settlements are better able to protect man and beast 
against the numerous wild animals of the jungle. Tigers and 
panthers might attack a solitary farmstead, but rarely enter a 
closed settlement. During the harvest,, however, most farmers 
anyway live in temporary shelters on their fields, but their 
cattle and other domestic animals are kept in the hamlet, 
securely locked up in the stable. 

Gond and Bhumia seem to feel no special attachment to an^ 
particular village. They easily abandon an unsuitable village 
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site and settle at some other place, II they are given a chance 
to dear virgin jungle farther away, they gladly leave their 
present habitat and settle, men, women and children* near 
the place given to them for clearing cultivation. They are 
always eager to return to slash-and-bum cultivation, because 
for this particular form of cultivation no bullocks are required 
for at least three years. 

If the old village is not too far from the new Helds, the 
cultivators retain their old houses till the new area is 
sufficiently cleared to allow the building of permanent home¬ 
steads- Hut if the distance to the new fields is too great to 
return daily to the old village, the cultivators select a clearing 
in the jungle and there build temporary shelters (jAflia). 
Later, these shelters can easily be shifted to a more conve¬ 
nient site. 

In old times, Gond and Bhumia had scarcely any permanent 
villages. Their peculiar form of shifting cultivation made a 
frequent change of their habitats imperative, since after three 
years of cultivation the fields had to be abandoned for a new 
jungle. Naturally, people wanted to live near their fields and 
merely changed the village site T returning to it again after 
some years, 

Gond and Bhumia change their village sites for other 
reasons too. If many children die at one place, they look for 
a healthier spot somewhere else. After an epidemic they 
usually desert their hamlet and occupy a new site. Or if they 
hnd that a place is too muddy in the monsoon or too far from 
water in the dry season, they also shift their huts to a more 
convenient place. However, they rarely leave altogether and 
settle at a great distance from their former home, 

Gond and Bhumia do not seem to have a particular pre¬ 
ference for the sunny side of a hill on which to build a new 
village. Many villages are found on the northern slopes of 
hills. 

At present, since shifting cultivation has been stopped 
almost everywhere, the change of village sites is no longer 
so frequent as it used to be. Nor does the Revenue or Forest 
Departments permit such a change except for grave reasons. 

A new village is properly established when the villagers 
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decide to perform the annual sowing ceremony, the btdri* in 
their new village. For this offering they invite the village 
priest (deicar) of their old village, or it relative of his who 
lias come to settle in the new village. Sometimes the deiuar 
of a neighbouring village is called to perform the bidri rite. 
But if this is not practicable, a man of the new settlers is 
appointed as official village priest. 

Another village patron, Thakur deo r must also be found. A 
magician (gitnid) is called to find the tree in the village area 
where the village god might be pleased to take up his new 
abode. What Thakur deo is for the Bhurma, Bara deo is for 
the Gond. When a place (titan) has been found for these 
main gods of the Bhumia (resp. Gond), places of worship are 
arranged also for the minor deities. 

In the hamlet of the village headman there is always a hut 
reserved for visitors and petty touring officials where they 
may stay for the night. It is the task of the headman to see 
that such houses (cfchatti) are built and repaired by the 
combined labour of the new settlers. The repair and occasional 
cleaning of this unpretentious resthouse is the task of the 
village watchman (kotwar), who may request the assistance 
of the ether villagers in turn for this work. It is repaired and 
cleaned when the arrival of an official is announced for the 
night. At other times it is generally m a state of disrepair 
and does not look very inviting. 

At some distance, west or south of each hamlet, is the 
burial ground, easily discernible by irregularly placed heaps 
of boulders and broken cots and earthen pots (gharaji lying 
about the graves. On any side of the village, near a rivulet 
or stream, which often dries up in the hot season, is the 
burning place, the so-called mar-glzat. 

In the hamlet of the village headman, near his house, there 
is always on a free protected spot under a leafy tree a raised 
platform of mud and stones, the so-called durbutm, where 
the villagers meet for discussion of village affairs and where 
the headman receives his visitors. 

In village life it is usually the Gond who take the lead; they 
are more forward and self-assured. The Bhurnia follow and 
imitate them. While the Gond provide the headman of the 
15 
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village, the Bhumia supply the village priest and often also 
the sooth-sayer (gimia). The village watchman is usually 
a Fanka, 

In each village* a few Fanka families are also found, one 
or two Ahir families, a few Dhimar, an Agarja, and here and 
there a stray member of the non-tribal castes, for in the 
villages of eastern Mandla the traditional division of labour is 
still more prevalent than in the non-tribal villages of the 
plains. Certain tribes and castes are required for particular 
services in the Tillage- Gond and Bhunda farmers* for in¬ 
stance, do not graze their own cattle except bullocks, this 
being done by the Ahir, All iron tools and implements of 
the Gond and Bhumia are supplied and repaired by the 
Agarla. The Dhimar (fisherman) supplies the grinding stones, 
the Dhulia baskets and music, and the Fanka weave the 
unbleached cloth which men and women wear. In some 
villages we find a Chamar (cobbler) who makes the leather- 
straps (rum) by which the yoke is tied to the plough or 
harrow, and sandals or shoes. 

2. Village Officials 
(a) The Village Headman 

In land rented out by the Government to permanent tenants 
(ryotioari), and in forest areas, the village headman is called 
patei, in inalgrtzari villages (land owned by private persons 
and rented out to tenants) mukaddam (lit. leader), since here 
he is only the agent of the landowner who is the real village 
headman responsible to the Government; 

The village headman is nominated for life by the Revenue 
Department of the district in villages, by the Forest 

Department in forest areas and by the landlord in 
villages. A landlord cannot depose a headman once appointed 
without the consent of the deputy commissioner (head of a 
district). When a new headman is to be appointed, the 
villagers are usually consulted. 

The headman of a village is generally a fairly wealthy man, 
commanding the respect of the villagers and intelligent enough 
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to prove himself useful to the officials when they inspect the 
village. 

It is the task of the village headman to superintend the 
village, to see to order and peace in the viUagei to preside 
at village councils and meetings, and to collect the land 
revenue from the villagers. If the headman is directly res¬ 
ponsible to the Revenue or Forest Departments, he hands the 
land revenue over to the respective Government officials; if 
he is only the agent of a landlord, he gives the annual rent 
to the landlord who in turn pays his dues to the Government, 
When higher officials of the Revenue* Police or Excise Depart¬ 
ments come for inspection the headman has to assist them, 
show them his registers and report to them everything of 
importance. 

The village headman docs not get much remuneration for 
his sendee: usually only a small share, a sixteenth or eighth 
part of the land revenue of the village, and an extra field 
for free cultivation. But this small additional income, together 
with the customary free labour (begar) which he can demand 
from the villagers, makes all the difference between com¬ 
parative affluence and penury. Even a poor man will slowly 
improve his economic status after he has been headman of 
ihe village for a few years, 

A village headman has by custom to provide meals for the 
officials who visit the village for inspection. Though the 
officials are advised to pay for everything they receive, few 
headmen dare ask for payment. 

Some villages are without a headman. In such villages, the 
farmers take turns in providing meals for the touring officials: 
wheat flour, or rice, a fowl, or whatever else is required. This 
contribution is called kurag . The villagers are supposed to 
get paid for their provision, hut as a rule they get nothing, 
nor would they accept anything if it were offered to them. 
But since, in return for free meals, the villagers expect some 
favours from the officials whom they entertain, it is really the 
Government which suffers by this system. 

Usually the village headman is a Gond; rarely is a Bhumio 
or Panka ever appointed. Though he may have the necessary 
qualifications, a Bhumia or Fanka headman would find it 
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difficult to lead a village where Good are in a majority. They 
do not want to be led by a member of an inferior caste. 

Though we cannot say that the office of village headmanship 
is hereditary, it is usually the heir of a deceased headman 
who succeeds him in office. But if for some reason-incom¬ 
petence* sickness or unwillingness of the former headman's 
heir to take over the office—another man is to be chosen, 
the landlord or deputy commissioner of the district appoints 
the new headman after consulting the villagers, 

(b) The Village Watchman 

The Government has placed in every village a watchman 
who also acts as a messenger. He is called fcoticar, which means 
‘guardian of the wall 1 . The katwar is usually a Fanka by 
caste, in rare cases a Gond, and only exceptionally a Bhumia, 
The reason why this post is usually Riled by a Panka is that 
in most villages of Centra] India and the Deccan the kotwar 
has also to remove dead cattle from the village precincts and 
to skin them. In the villages of eastern Mandla this job is 
done by Chamars, but this may be a recent innovation. 

It is the main duty of the village watchman to report weekly 
or bi-weekly to the police anything unusual that may happen 
in the village, every birth, case of disease or death, the visit 
of foreigners and strangers, any theft, murder or other crime. 
He has also to see that the name of any stranger who stays 
in the village overnight is entered in the register. 

Another important duty of the village watchman is to render 
every possible assistance to Government officials visiting the 
village. The hot-mar has to see to it that the village guest¬ 
house (chhatti) Is cleaned when an official is announced; he 
has to act as his messenger and to summon the persons wanted; 
on his departure, he has to accompany the official to the 
boundary of his village where the fcotiear of the neighbouring 
village assumes responsibility. 

The village watchman is responsible for the annual clearing 
of village boundaries. He has to organize the villagers for the 
work of clearing the boundaries of bushes and shrubs. 

The village watchman should not possess any field, or only 
a small one, lest he neglect his duties as watchman. For his 
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living he receives a yearly remuneration of four kuru of grain 
(brit) for every plough of land. A ‘plough’ is the area of 
land which can he ploughed in a day. It is the duty of the 
field surveyor (patiufiri) to assess the number of ploughs of 
each landowner or tenant. Big landowners usually try to 
bribe the field surveyor to reduce the number of their ploughs, 
while owners of small plots are often charged more than the 
correct tax. The kotwnr usually is too prudent to appeal 
against this arrangement; he would not get his due in any 
case, but make enemies of persons on whom he so much 
depends. 

Daily labourers (banthar) who do not own any land give 
two kuru of grain. If they have no grain, they pay the 
equivalent in cash (from eight annas to a rupee; in former 
times, four annas). In addition to this* the katwar has a 
right to demand from every wheat-growing cultivator two 
kuru of wheat. This contribution is called unhari. 

In former times, the village watchman received once a year 
two annas in cash from every villager to buy himself a new 
led turban (pagrt) and a coat. But this contribution has now 
been stopped. 

The office of village watchman is generally hereditary, the 
eldest son following his father in office if the latter retires or 
dies. It is only for grave reasons that the heir of a deceased 
village watchman is superseded and a new kocuxir appointed, 

(c) The Village Priest 

In eastern Mandla and beyond, it is always a Bbumia who 
acts as the official village priest. He is called dewar (priest). 
The Gpnd also call him dftarti ka malak (lord of the soil). 
In the tracts where the Bhumia are less numerous, a member 
of another Baiga sub-caste may take his place. For this 
reason the village priest is often simply called 'Saiga*. In 
eastern Mandla, the Bhumia, as the traditional village priests* 
are generally also addressed as dewar, even if they do not 
act as village priests. The title of their most important voca¬ 
tion has thus become their caste name, 1 

1 The custom of employing members of a certain aboriginal tribe as 
village priests, even in villages with a purely non-tribal population* is 
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It is the task of the village priest to perform the rites of 
worship and supplication which are offered to the gods in the 
name and for the welfare of the whole village. Often he is 
also invited to function as priest on other occasions, at festivals, 
weddings and funeral feasts. It is he who performs the sacri¬ 
fice on the threshing floor after the crop has been harvested; 
he is usually invited to act as master of ceremonies at the 
solemn pig sacrifice (Inn* ftnj) t and he performs the exorcism 
of a man-eating tiger. His main task is to perform the annual 
sowing ceremony (bidri) at the beginning of the monsoon 
when the sowing season starts. It is always a member of the 
Baiga caste who has to perform this solemn sacrifice in honour 
of TAofcur deo ¥ the main village god. Even in villages with 
no Baiga population, a Baiga is invited on this occasion to 
function as their priest. He is the official village priest, and 
his position cannot be taken by another man. even were he 
of the same caste. When the official village priest is unable 
to function at the bidri-sowing ceremony, because he is sick 
or otherwise incapacitated, the villagers allow his wife to 
perform the ceremony in his name rather than take another 
man as a substitute. For other offerings and sacrifices, another 
member of the caste may function in place of the official priest, 
but not when the hidri ceremony is performed. 

When a village community decides to abandon a village 
and to settle at another place, the village priest automatically 
becomes priest of the new village. But if only a part of the 
community leaves the village to establish a new settlement* 
the d&war of the old village usually stays at the old village, 
but comes to perform the bidri ceremony at the new site also. 
However, if the newly-founded village is too far away, the 
new settlers invite the village-priest of a neighbouring village 
to act as their priest, or they choose a new village priest from 
among their own group, preferably a close relative of their 
former deumr. They will not start a new village without 
having arranged for a priest to perform the official sacrifices. 

widespread in central and north-eastern India. In Miuapur District 
of Uttar Pradesh, far ins lance, it is a member of th e Cheno tri be who 
acts ei£ village priest, sorcerer and magician, diviner and fortune - 
teller. Cf. K. S. Mathur (1952-53): p r 116 
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If need be, even the widow of a deicar may perform the 
sacrifice though ordinarily women are incapable of acting as 
priests. 

The village priest receives from every family of the village 
an annual remuneration (fcemdmri) of one to three litres 
(seer) of every kind of grain harvested. Each villager gives 
at his discretion. The deiear visits after the harvest every 
house of the village and receives his due on a winnowing 
fan. Some villagers give more maize, olhers more rice or 
Jcodci, but usually they give a portion of every kind of grain. 

The office of the village priest is hereditary and passes from 
father to eldest son. If a priest has no son r a brother, nephew 
or another relative becomes his successor. If the deirar has 
no heir, the villagers elect another man for this office. Mean¬ 
while. the pricst T s widow may perform the worship. 

A village priest remains a priest for life. But if for some 
unlawful action he is excommunicated by the caste council, 
foT instance for marrying a woman of a different caste, he 
cannot perform the hidri ceremony until he is reconciled to 
his community. 

Ordinarily a village priest can scarcely be distinguished from 
the other men of his caste. He is neither wealthier nor poorer 
than hLs caste fellows* enjoys no special privileges* nor are 
arjj r special taboos imposed on him. At social or religious 
calibrations only does he enjoy some social prestige; and he 
is generally invited to perform or to direct the ceremonies 
even when they are not his prerogative. Even members of 
higher castes may invite him to perform the religious rites for 
them at such celebrations. But when the feast is over, the 
detcar returns to the normal life of Bhumia in the village, 

3, Village Servants 

fa) The Ahir 

The herdsman of the farmers of eastern Mandla is nearly 
always an Ahir by caste.^' He likes to be addressed as patel 
(village headman), 

* According to Russell and Hi ratal (I9ifc Vol, 2, p- 19) the Ahir -it 
'Abhiras appear to have been one qf the immigrant tribes from Central 
Asia who entered Lidia shortly before or about tho commencement of 
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Contrary to custom in the non-tribal villages, where he gets 
paid for each bullock or bull, the grazier of eastern Mandla 
receives a nominal remuneration only for the grazing of hulls 
end bullocks. At harvest time only, when the farmers have 
brought in their crops and are threshing out the grain, the 
Atair makes the rounds and asks each fanner for a winnowing 
fan full of grain. This annual gift is known as feamfcar. It 
is not a fixed measure; each farmer gives as much as he can 
spare and of any kind of grain he likes. 

For the grazing of cows, however* * the Ahir receives a more 
adequate remuneration. Once a year at harvest time he is 
paid five kuru (25 seers or litres) of grain for each cow or* 
if be so prefers, he gets a handful of grain (bhari) daily and 
in addition two and a half kunt of grain at harvest time. The 
Ahir must come himself every day to collect his due + 

It is also his task—again contrary to non-tribal custom—to 
milk the cows of the whole village. For this job he is entitled 
to a certain share in the milk. This share is known as barwai 
(price for service). If a farmer has two milk cows, the Ahir 
keeps every third day's milk of one cow for himself. If the 
farmer has only one milk cow, the Ahir milks three days for 
the owner, and then one day for himself. If the owner of the 
cow needs all the milk for his own requirements, he pays 
the Ahir half a rupee at Divert (day of the cattle feast* in 
October) or gives him a piece of cloth of equal value, ^ 

In addition to this* the Ahir also gets a measure of grain 
after the garnering of the winter crop. It is left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the farmers how much grain they pour on the 
Ahir's wiamowing fan. 

When a cow has calved In the field, the Ahir receives a few 
annas for carrying home the calf. For a female buffalo calf 
he receives a rupee and not infrequently a meal. It is his 


the Christian era... Owing apparently to the fact that the Ahhlras, like 
the Gujars, devoted themselves to a pastoral mode of life in India, where¬ 
as the previous Aryan immigrants had allied down to cultivation, they 
gave their name to the great occupational caste of herdsmen which was 
subsequently developed, and of which they may originally have con- 

* If tu ted the nucleus/ 
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job to dean the call and to take special care of it during its 
first days of life* 

The fact that the Ahir is paid according to the number of 
heads of cows and not of bulls or bullocks, which he takes 
out for grazing, indicates in my opinion that in eastern 
Mandla cattle were originally kept mainly for milk, not for 
field work. The non-tribal farmers of the plains, on the other 
hand, value cattle for their work and, accordingly * pay the 
grazier for grazing their bullocks, not for grazing their cows, 
Ol course* they pay him for the grazing of their buffalo cows 
as these are their main milk animals. 

In addition to his occupational duties, it is usually the village 
grazier's task to prepare the guesthouse for Government 
officials and other visitors of the village* to fetch grass for 
their animals, water for their cook and to dean the cooking 
pots after meals, for the Ahir belongs to a caste from whom 
even Brahmins may accept food and water. 

(h) The Agsria 

The Agaria, of a caste of semi-aboriginal iron-smelters and 
smiths in Central India and Bihar, gets five kuru of grain 
from every plough of land. Moreover, he also receives two 
and a half kuru of wheat from every wheat-growing farmer 
of the village alter the harvest of the winter crop. 

In addition to this annual remuneration which he receives 
from eveiy farmer regardless of the service he renders them 
during the year, he gets five kuru of grain for sharpening the 
blade of the harrow (balchar) ,, This Lax is paid but once as 
long as the blade lasts—two or three years—and the Agaria 
has to sharpen it as often as necessary. When a farmer buys 
a new blade, he must pay the A gar La again five kuru of grain 
when he brings the blade for the first time for sharpening. 

The village smith also gets a winnowing fan full of grain at 
harvest time from each farm labourer, and one or at least 
half a kuru of grain from each farmer for sharpening the 
sickles. The Agaria never forgets to ask for his dues—a 
welcome contribution to bis grain bin. Each cultivator gives 
him some grain also at the harvest of the winter crop, though 
this time only about a quarter kuru (two barhia). 
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(o) The Dhulia 

Every aboriginal village of extern Mandla employs a 
musician who usually belongs to the caste of Dhulia. 3 The 
village musician receives his fee on the occasion of a wedding 
cr funeral feast, or whenever else his services are required. 
For a wedding, several musicians come together. They are 
paid altogether from ten to twenty rupees and get free meals 
as long as the celebration las Is, For playing at a funeral feast 
the musicians receive only two rupees and one meal a day. 

The Dhulia are semi-aboriginal musicians who beat the 
drums and dance at weddings. When off duty, they make 
baskets and mats, or work as field labourers. 

(d) The Pardkan 

The Fardhan or Fathari* as they are called in the villages 
near Bmdori, belong to a caste of minstrels, bards and genea¬ 
logists, They cannot exactly be called village servants; they 
serve a clan. A Pardhan of the clan Kusto, for instance, only 
serves Kusro clansmen among the Gond. 

It is believed that the Fardhan are of Gond origin, hut for 
some reason they got separated from the tribe. Today they 
are treated as out castes. The village headman of Junwani 
told me the following story about the origin of the Fardhan: 
Once there was a mother who had four sons. The youngest 
asked: ^Who will honour me? There is no one to honour me/ 
The other brothers now made the agreement that their 
youngest brother would be honoured as soon as one of them 
died. Since that time the Gond give presents to the Pardhan, 
the descendants of that youngest brother, 'whenever some 
member of the family dies. But that youngest brother was 
made an outcaste because he made himself a fiddle and covered 
it with the skin of a cow. Naturally also his descendants, the 
Pardhan, are outcasts In fact* the Gond do not intermarry 
nor even interdine with the Fardhan. 

£ The name DhulLn derives from dJWi, a drum. Dhulia is the term 
used in the M&raiha Districts: in Central India the caste is called 
Bason the name being a corruption of Bansphor H ^breaker of bamboos', 
□ name indicative of their main profession. Cf. Russell and Hiralol 
{1916}: VoL 2, p. 20fl. 
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The office of the Pardhan as bard or genealogist is here¬ 
ditary; the son inherits his clientele Irom his father. If there 
are several sons, they divide the Gond families, whom their 
lather served, among themselves. It is the pardhan’s duty 
to visit the families in his charge once a year {at Bijora) or 
at least once in three years (as at Junwani) p usually in the 
month of Magh (January), and to recite to them the whole 
history of the Gond race and in particular that of their clan. It 
usually takes him the whole night The Pardhan recites from 
memory. He is supposed to know the history of their clan 
(kur) and gark (kfter) by heart, as well as the histoiy of 
each individual family. Few Pardhan are literate. After his 
recitation* he is entertained by his clients with a hearty meal 
cf rice and pulse, goats’ meat or chicken + and liquor. He also 
receives a money present. Then a bed is prepared for him on 
the veranda (parckfci) since he is not allowed to enter a Gond 
house. In the morning, he drinks his rice gruel (pej) and 
before he takes his leave, he enters into his register, if he 
knows to write T the names of the children bom since his last 
visit, and also the names of the newly-married couples. If 
ho is illiterate, he learns the names by heart. For each girl 
of the clan that got married be receives a rupee. Usually he 
must visit her husband several times before the fee is paid. 
This money is called bftajtt dan or bur ha don (after that the 
woman may grow as old as she may. she has nothing more 
to pay!). 

After the death of a member of the clan the Pardhan comes 
and demands his due: *Hamara dastur lao\ The heirs of the 
deceased give him some articles of the deceased's possessions: 
a big brass plate (tftaJi)* a small brass pot (iota), his axe, his 
sickle, a loincloth, a shirt (anga) f a scarf or turban, and the 
ornaments of one ear, arm and leg. Even if the deceased 
wore golden ear-rings, one is given to the Pardhan, While 
poor people do not give a big money present, wealthy Gond 
are supposed to pay at least two or three rupees. They may 
even give a calf, a bullock or a horse to the Pardhan. 

These dues are generally paid when the Pardhan comes on 
his regular visit once a year or once in two years. If nobody 
in a family has died since his last visit, he gets a rupee; if 
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he comes regularly every year, he gets only about four ann as - 
But there are few families which do not mourn for a dead 
relative; sometimes the Fardhan needs a horse or bullock to 
carry off his presents. 

Contrary to non-tribal custom, the Gond do not seem to 
require the Pardhan's advice in order to avoid prohibitive 
degrees of relationship when a boy and girl are about to marry. 
The Gond themselves know well enough whom they may 
many and whom not. Their marriage taboos are, moreover, 
not so severe as those of the non-tribals. 

It seems that p while each clan of the Gond has a Pardhan, 
the Bhumia do not generally know of this institution. I only 
heard of two Jcfter of the Bhumia who employed a Fardhan; 
the Tiijaria and the Surajpuria. It is significant that among 
the Bhumia not the clans (kur), but the territorial units 
(kfier) employ Pardhan if they do so at all, 

4. Bhumia and Gond uhgbb Government Rule 

While in the past the Gond have been able to establish 
several independent states and to maintain them for shorter 
or longer periods* no traditions exist which show how the 
Bhumia were ruled previous to the rise of the historical king¬ 
doms in Central India, Most probably the Bhumia never 
reached the stage of a united Bhumia kingdom, and never 
formed a union of the numerous tribal clans and families 
under one ruler or chief. Though one of my informants had 
heard of a Bhumia Raja at Kharihan t be could not say where 
that place was and whether that kingdom still existed. At 
present, the Bhumia feel keenly the need for an adequate 
representation of their own tribal concerns in the Indian 
Government and deplore the absence of able leaders and 
representatives in their community. 

Though the Gond T on the other hand, are better represented 
in Parliament and in the Legislative Councils, their partici¬ 
pation in forming Government policy is not at aU in corres¬ 
pondence with their numbers. At the last elections, the Con¬ 
gress Party put up several Gond candidates in various districts 
and they were elected on the Congress ticket. These candidates* 
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however, had either so completely adopted non-tribal ways 
of life that they could not adequately put forward the pro¬ 
blems of aboriginal Gond, or they were so backward that they 
could not make themselves heard In the Councils. 

In past times when the Indian Government machinery was 
not yet as fully developed as at present, Gond and Bhumia 
were like many other hill tribes left to themselves and allowed 
tc govern themselves. Their caste councils and village pan- 
chayats gave the necessary directives and punished offenders 
in accordance with an undisputed traditional penal and moral 
code. Thing$ became different when the British administra¬ 
tion took over. Gradually, its control grew stronger, and its 
influence made itself felt even in the remotest recesses of the 
jungle tracts. No doubt. Government measures meant well 
for the poor man and the law aimed at impartial justice. 
But laws and regulations which suited the more advanced 
cultivators of the plains, worked harshly where conditions 
were so primitive; and wily landlords, cunning lawyers and 
ruthless usurers managed to turn the very courts of justice 
into a means of robbing the aboriginals of their lawful rights . -1 
Gond and Bhumia who for so long had been used to getting 
along without any Government regulations were often be¬ 
wildered by laws and regulations of which they had no under¬ 
standing and which often went against their own cherished 
tribal traditions. 

In present times, minor Government officials often act tact¬ 
lessly in dealing with these tribal people T and it must be said 
that Gond and Bhumia In general often consider any offence 
against Government rules just [fled unless it also acts against 
tribal custom. This attitude applies especially to the game 
laws, to unlawful collection of jungle produce and illicit dis¬ 
tillation. 

Though the Gond and Bhumia may be the original owners 
of the land which they now inhabit, they are wrong in claim¬ 
ing the freedom of the forest forever. That they were the 
first to occupy these vast empty tracts, is no longer sufficient 
title to the perpetual possession of so much good land in lovely 
leisure and indolence In these frightening days when the 

* ci E r de Mevider (1944): p. 3 f. 
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peoples of India press against one another for air, lor living 
space, and for bread, the aborigines cannot any longer rest 
lazily on the unbroken earth because their forefathers did so. 
If they are not willing to till it themselves, they must yield 
it to other men who are starving. 

It is clear, however, that the confused and negative attitude 
of the aboriginals towards the Government in general and its 
officials in par Lieu lan is not conducive to a strict observance 
of Government laws and regulations. In fact, the aboriginals 
think nothing of breaking such laws when they have the 
opportunity to do so and without danger of being found out 
They cannot get used to the idea that the jungle is not theirs 
and that they may not cut wood, graze cattle and collect forest 
products without paying for it. This unlawful appropriation 
of the forest and its products goes moreover hand in hand 
with an often needlessly wasteful treatment of the jungle 
The forested well ers seem to have no idea of the value of wood 
and nonchalantly cut down a good tree for fuel or to get 
easier access to a beehive. They do not grasp the reason why 
the Forest Department is so anxious to protect the growth of 
bamboo and forbids the cutting of fresh bamboo sprouts for 
vegetables. Without any sense of guilt they take whatever 
they find in the jungle and reply: "But it is Government land; 
therefore it belongs to us/ 

When surprised in an act of transgression of the game laws 
and other forest regulations, they often attempt to bribe the 
officials investigating the case. For they believe that forest 
guards and police officials have no other raison d'etre than to 
harass the poor jungle-dwellers and to extort money from 
them. 

The complicated procedure of the criminal court simply 
bewilders them* Often they do not understand why they are 
summoned to appear in court, why they are punished, and 
they have no idea about the seriousness of their offence. They 
suspect that all officials handle their cases in an arbitrary 
manner and that they must be bribed to pass a favourable 
judgment. They also believe that they cannot get a hearing 
from revenue officers for a petition unless they first bribe 
them, or at least their peons and secretaries. 
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While, no doubt, much of the resentment of the aboriginals 
against Government and its officials is unjustified and due 
to their ignorance and lack of legal and political education, 
not all their grievances are baseless. Aboriginals often com¬ 
plain that Government officials, tahsildars, revenue inspectors, 
officials of the Excise, Police and Forest Departments do not 
care for them. The rigid and high-handed manner in which 
certain Government officials enforce laws and regulations in 
the jungle tracts no doubt often cause just resentment. 

It must also be admitted that the best officials are not 
always sent into the tribal areas. Too often less qualified or 
less able officials are posted in these districts, and sometimes 
a transfer to an aboriginal district is given as punishment. 
This practice of punishing subordinates by having them trans¬ 
ferred to tribal areas is deplorable. If a man cannot be trusted, 
he should not be placed at a post where he is quite out of 
any control. Also, officials are often not quite qualified for 
work among the aboriginals They are ignorant of their cus¬ 
toms and traditions, despise them and ridicule them. Most of 
them do not like to stay long enough among aboriginals to get 
thoroughly acquainted with them- they often get sick in these 
malaria-infested districts, they lack congenial company and 
the amenities of modern civilization. Travelling is difficult 
and tedious in the hills where there are no roads, food is 
scarce and hospitality less generous than among the non- 
tribal agriculturists. 

While it is impossible to prove how far the aboriginals are 
right in their complaints that many lower officials of the 
Revenue, Police, Excise and Forest Departments are open to 
bribes and resort to extortion, too many instances of such 
cases are known to assume that their allegations are much 
exaggerated. 

The land surveyors, for instance, take money for every 
little service which they render in the normal execution of 
their duties. They are notorious for accepting bribes and 
extorting money for suppressing reports of technical offences 
or petty breaches of Government regulations. When they 
hold crop examinations or fix the land tax, a well-timed bribe 
is said to influence their assessment considerably. 
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Forest guards „ it is said, cause as much trouble and an¬ 
noyance. They fine the jungle-dwellers for petty offences 
with utmost severity or wrongly unless they are appeased 
with heavy bribes. The same is said of police and excise 
officers. No doubt, there is some truth in these allegations. 
Eul it must also be realized that many petty Government 
officials are greatly underpaid and rely for their sustenance 
on these traditional tips which the nan-tribal agriculturists 
are in the habit of paying as a matter of course and winch 
do not seem so exorbitant to wealthy farmers. If the same 
rates are demanded from starving aboriginals, it is another 
matter. Recourse is, of course, always open to higher officials. 
But complaints are not always accepted. Extortions and 
bribes cannot easily be proved in court, especially because 
witnesses are scared to come forward and to give evidence 
against Government officials. Moreover, a court case Involves 
heavy expenses and often much loss of time. Plaintiffs are 
often called to court, at most inconvenient times, and to places 
distant from their borne village. 

It must be stated, however, that Government is making 
strenuous efforts to 'uplift' the backward classes of the whole 
of India. The task is gigantic* as it involves the education 
and uplift, socially and economically* of about £5 million 
aboriginals and 60 million depressed classes. Many mistakes 
are made; but the intention is good* and gradually Govern¬ 
ment officials and voluntary social workers will learn by 
proper training and by experience how to master the problems 
of the aboriginals and depressed classes* It will however 
take several generations for the conditions of the aboriginals 
to improve. The present generation will not profit much from 
the schemes which have been planned, but not yet carried 
out. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD 


1, Menstruation 

A CIRL picks up knowledge of menstruation and sex life from 
older girls and women or from observing the menstruation 
of her own mother. It is in keeping with the general slow 
growth of Bhumia and Gond children that girls seem to mature 
rather late. Menstruation does not usually begin before a 
girl is fourteen. Girls at this age are still rather undeveloped. 

No special rites are performed on the occasion of first men¬ 
struation, nor is the girl kept in seclusion. She may go out 
end work in the fields, speak with her relatives, even with 
her male relatives. She is merely considered unclean and 
may not touch any food in the house. 

The same rules must he observed at every following men¬ 
struation. During her monthly period a woman is not allow¬ 
ed to go near the water-pot or to cook. She is unclean and 
has to live and to sleep apart as long as her period lasts. 
Usually she sleeps on the veranda (pnrchhi) where she is in 
less danger of defiling anything. A menstruating woman may 
not enter the cowshed. She is allowed, however, to work 
in the fields. After menstruation, she must take a bath be¬ 
fore she is permitted to take up her household duties again. 

During his wife’s menstruation, no Gond, Bhumia or Panka 
may perform any sacrifice. Nor must he touch the grain bin 
in the house or remove any grain from it. But he is allowed 
to grind it when some other member of the family has taken 
the grain from the bin. He should not go to his bam (fctmififlr) 
and, according to some informants, he may not plough or sow 
in his garden or field. But other informants said that sowing 
and ploughing are not forbidden. Customs vary in different 
villages. The husband of a menstruating woman must abstain 
from sexual intercourse with her as well as with other women; 
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it is believed that he would become impotent if he offended 
against this rule, A man may not beat his wife when she 
is in her period. If a Gond beats his wife when she is men- 
strutting, he must give an expiatory dinner. The Bhumia, 
however, do not impose any punishment for such an action. 
A man whose wife is in her monthly period may not eat the 
head of any animal killed in hunting. It is believed that in 
future hunters would have no luck if he did so. It may be 
mentioned here that no Gond or Bhumia woman is allowed 
to eat the head of any animal killed in a hunt. 

It is said that in the old days the restrictions during men. 
struation were more severe. In the past no husband was 
allowed to go near the flour mill or the place where the rice 
is husked. They had to perform an offering if they accident¬ 
ally touched the grinding stone or the grain bin during this 
time. 

My informants were ignorant of any myths which would 
explain the fact of menstruation or the rules of avoidance 
connected with it. They did not know what physiological 
process caused the monthly period, though they knew the 
physical effects of it; the passing of blood, etc. Contrary to 
the practice in some non-tribal castes, aboriginal women do 
not seem to keep these facts secret from men. 

Menstruation is called ajar pani (dirty water), mdhina ki 
bimari (monthly illness) or bahar bimari (external illness). 

It is worth mentioning that the rules of avoidance which 
apply to a menstruating woman are also observed among the 
non-tribal castes of the district. But non-tribal husbands 
need not observe any of the rules and restrictions which Gond 
and Bhumia husbands observe. It is difficult to say whether 
the Gond or the Bhumia are responsible for these restrictions, 
or whether both tribes have adopted them from a third 
source. 


2. Pregnancy 

During pregnancy, Gond and Bhumia women carry on their 
ordinary housework till the last day. There are no special 
rules of avoidance for pregnant women. Sexual intercourse 
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ceases only in advanced pregnancy* and this separation lasts 
until two to four months alter the birth. 

Unlike the non-tribals, Gond and Bhumia do not seem to 
be particularly afraid of the spirit of women who died in 
pregnancy. They know that non-tribals dread these spirits 
which they call ckurelin, but they themselves Lake no special 
precautions against the evil influences of such spirits. 

When a woman dies in an advanced state of pregnancy, her 
womb may be cut open at the graveyard and the foetus 
removed. It is buried at (he left side of the mother in a 
separate grave. According to other information, they let the 
child in the womb die with the mother, A woman who dies 
in pregnancy is buried, not burned. She is 'united with Bata 
dec by the usual funeral rites. 

Gond and Bhumia are of course aware that pregnancy is 
the result of sexual intercourse (which is often expressed by 
the simile: tobacco—pipe, or- to give tobacco to the pipe) s 
They also know that nine months pass between conception and 
birth, and that a woman's menstruation ceases when she has 
conceived. 


3. The Birth 

W hen a Bhumia or Gond woman begins to feel her labour- 
pains, the midwife is called. The midwife of the Bhumia, 
called suH-mai or stiin-mai,, should be a Bhumia by caste; only 
in difficult eases may a Gond woman be called for assistance. 
The Gond, however, though they prefer a Gond midwife 
wherever available, also employ the services of Chamar, 
Dhulia, Basor or Panka mid wives. These mid wives receive 
no special trainings usually they are women who show special 
liking or skill for nursing expectant mothers or women after 
childbirth. A midwife often takes her daughter along to help 
and eventually to learn the secrets of her profession. At 
Bijora, for instance, the Bhumia midwife of the village trained 
her daughter who now helps the women In childbirth, 

A Gond or Bhumia midwife offers her services free of 
charge- Only when the birth is very difficult and several 
women have to be called to help, is the child’s father sup* 
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posed to give a piece of doth as a present to each woman' 
but money is not accepted, A Gond who employs a low- 
caste midwife pays her about five rupees and gives her a piece 
of cloth (orJmi). 

The midwife attends to the women during and after child¬ 
birth as long as her services are required. If after birth the 
mother feels pains or gets i3J t the midwife nurses her as best 
as she can and as long as necessary. But in ordinary cases 
her help is required for one or two days only. 

Gond and Bhumia women have as a rule easy births and 
do not require much help from the midwife. But when the 
delivery is difficult and protracted, and the midwife is at the 
end of her wits, resort is taken to magic. A bullet is bathed 
in water and the water given to the woman in labour to drink. 
Just as the bullet is expelled from the gun, so the child should 
be expelled from the womb of the mother. If this and other 
similar magic practices do not help — they are equally popular 
among non-tribal women — a soothsayer (gurua) is called to 
search for the cause of such protracted delivery. He usually 
advises an offering to a certain deity. After the offering has 
been performed, the delivery is expected to take place imme¬ 
diately. Meanwhile, ordinary remedies are not neglected; the 
other women never cease massaging the woman in labour. 
If this does not help and if the offering of the soothsayer is 
equally unsuccessful, the woman is left to die with her child. 
On rare occasions, a man is called who r blindfolded, cuts 
to pieces with a knife the unborn child, and then extracts 
the parts to save the life of the mother. Women never per¬ 
form such dangerous surgical operations. 

Usually no man, not even the father, is allowed to attend 
the birth of the child. Five- or six-year-old boys are already 
too big to watch the event, but smaller boys are allowed to 
stay in the room. Girls of all ages are permitted to attend a 
childbirth. The women in the room, however, render actual 
assistance only when the midwife cannot manage alone. 

The birth takes place in the house* The woman in labour 
is made comfortable on a cloth padding on which she squats 
with her knees drawn up close to the body. The midwife 
assists her by massaging ber limbs, waist and back. 
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When the child is born, the women bring a winnowing 
ttoop (snpa) on which they pour about a kuru of kodo. The 
baby is laid naked on the grain' its first sleep should be on 
the An deo Cgod of plenty'). "Hie kodo is afterwards given 
to the midwife who takes it home, washes it and gives it to 
her husband to sow in the next spring. 

The umbilical cord is not cut until the placenta (phul, i.e. 
flower) has come out. Some grass is placed on the floor; the 
woman is laid down cm it + the child at her side on the kodo 
in the winnowing fan. It is feared that the placenta would 
remain in the womb and even penetrate deeper into it if the 
cord were cut prematurely. 

When the after-birth has at last come, a Bhumia midwife 
ties the umbilical cord of the baby and cuts it with the sharp 
edge of the split stem of a bkarwa or chirra grass. A Gond 
midwife cuts the cord with a sickle or knife. About half a 
foot or at least several inches of the cord (nda) is left dang¬ 
ling and allowed to dry on the baby. It falls off five or six 
days later. The placenta is buried in the house* in a hole 
near the spot where the woman gave birth, but well away 
from the hearth. The door of the house is shut when the 
placenta is buried. The hole is filled up and the loose soil 
well stamped down and levelled. Then a fire is lit on the 
spot and kept burning for five or six days, till the rest of the 
navel cord drops. 

Meanwhile, some women prepare warm water for a bath, 
hi the water they pour some disinfectant ingredients, the 
bark of batuxrn, the bark and flowers of sampalar, jamrassi 
and the root or bark of banxemi (wild beans) > These in¬ 
gredients are well pounded to a fine powder before they are 
poured into the hot water. Immediately before the bath, a 
lota is filled with hot water, then a sickle is heated and dipped 
into the water. They believe that the strength of the iron 
will be transmitted to the water by this procedure* The 
mother then drinks the water; afterwards she is bathed in a 
comer of the veranda. The midwife also bathes the child 
and then lays it Into the lap of its mother. The mother takes 
her new-born baby to her breast and feeds it for the first 
time. 
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If the mother’s breasts are dry, as sometimes happens, the 
baby is not fed at all ± because It is a mle that the first food 
which a child receives must be her mother's milk* 

At one village, a young woman bore a child in May, the 
hottest month of the year. The mother could not suckle her 
child, which was left for three days without a drop of milk or 
water. A stranger had the sense of giving the baby some 
cow's milk; otherwise the ha by would have died. 

About five or six hours after the birth, the mother gets 
her first meal. It consists of a concoction of the roots of 
okhat (?) and of beans The roots are ground to 

powder on the stone on which they usually grind spices 
(Fiiota), mixed with the beans and the mixture is boiled in 
water. The mother drinks this tea to still the pains of birth. 
The same concoction is given when the mother feels faint and 
weak If from loss of blood and weakness her body becomes 
cold and numb (a state called borsudh), a hot tea is served 
to warm her. 

After a while the woman is given nmrin bread. Maria is 
a very small grain, smaller even than fcutki. (It is sown at 
the beginning of the monsoon and reaped in the month of 
Karttik. The seed is contained In a ball, not in an car like 
kutki,) The grain b ground to flour, then mixed with water 
and kneaded. The flat cakes formed from this dough are 
baked between two stone slabs covered with smouldering 
coals. 

About twelve hours after the birth, the woman is served 
some kodai or rice gruel, but only a little. 

Mother and baby must stay in the house for five or six 
days till the umbilical cord of the baby has dried and dropped 
off. A bed is prepared in a comer of the room or on the 
veranda (parch hi); that is T a few bundles of feftas grass 
(Andropoporc muricatus) are spread on the floor where the 
mother can rest with the baby in her lap or at her side on 
the grass, A fire is kept burning all the while bedde the 
bed to keep mother and child warm and snug and to prevent 
the Hies from setting on the wound of the navel 

The mother may not leave the protective roof of the house, 
and even when she wants to take her bath, she does not go 
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further than the corner of the veranda. For protection against 
evil spirits, she keeps a sickle under her blanket; when she 
goes outside for a call of nature, she takes it along, hidden 
under a fold of her dress. 

As long as the umbilical cord has not dropped, the mother 
is served only porridge. During these five or six days she 
is well attended by her relatives. The midwife, however, after 
taking a hot bath in the house and washing her's and the 
mother’s clothes, leaves on the very day on which the birth 
took place and only occasionally pays a visit to the mother 
on one of the following days to inquire how mother and child 
are faring. 

During these days, the father of the child is not much 
restricted in his movements; he must only avoid the threshing 
floor, nor may he attend a sacrifice or accept sacrificial food 
(prasfmd). 

When the umbilical cord of the baby has dried and dropped 
off, the fire on the spot where the after-birth was buried is 
put out and the hole again opened. Then the dried-up piece 
of navel-string is buried in the same hole. The hole Is filled 
and the ground over it levelled and smeared with fresh cow- 
dung. Every trace of the fire, coal, ashes and soot, is oblite¬ 
rated. After that the mother wraps her baby, who up to 
now has been lying naked m her lap or at her side, in a sheet 
which she ties around one shoulder. Then she begins to do 
her usual housework, though she may not yet cook or fetch 
water from the well. 

The Gond and Fanka, not however the BhumU* call the 
barber (nau) on the thirteenth day after the birth. He cuts 
the hair of the child, and also of the child's father and other 
male relatives, and pares the finger- and toe-nails of its 
mother. If the barber is not available, the nat relatives do 
it instead. A washerman { dhobi) is called to wash the clothes 
of all in the house. If the washerman cannot come, they take 
him a cloth which he must wash. The other clothes may then 
be washed at home. A Brahmin is invited to recite some 
prayers ('to read something out of a book', my Gond infor¬ 
mants said). It is for the child’s health. The villagers are 
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invited for a meal, or get at least some liquor or sugar, 1 

The barber is paid one and a half rupees for his service; 
and the fee is sent to him if he is absent. The washerman 
receives one rupee four annas; the Brahmin one to two 
rupees. 

This feast is regarded as a purification ceremony for all 
the members of lhe family. From now on all restrictions 
cease, the child's mother may again cook and fetch water 
from the well, and its father may enter his threshing floor and 
take part in a sacrifice. The observance of these restrictions 
is especially hard in a small family* for if there are no other 
women in the house, the child 1 ^ father himself must do all 
the cooking and also fetch the water from the well. 

While the Gond and Fanka hold this purification ceremony 
on the thirteenth day after the birth, the Bhumia, who have 
no such ceremony h allow the mother to begin with the cooking 
only after forty days, and that too only if she bears a boy. 
If a girl is horn, she is regarded as unclean for two months. 

The purification ceremony on the thirteenth day is called 
ckatti . The father of the child buys for his wife a new Iwgra 
and lac bangles. The cloth must he of white colour; it is not 
permitted to buy cloth of any other colour. The Tint relatives 
dress the mother and also put the bangles on her wrists. 

If twins are bom, they seldom survive for want of proper 
nourishment. If the mother has not sufficient milk to feed 
both babies, they receive cow's milk when such is available, 
or the juice of a certain plant called dudk hand* (milk root). 
Its onion is thick and juicy and quite nourishing. Twin births 
are not so rare; but it is rare to find twins who have survived. 
Twin brothers are called Ram-Lakshman, twin sisters Chita- 
Kota or Ganga-Jumna, after the twin brothers Hama and 
Lakshman, and the twin sisters Chita and Kota of Hindu 
mythology* or the twin rivers Ganges and Jumna which meet 
at Allahabad. 

It also happens that children are bom after only seven 
months of pregnancy. Such children survive with difficulty. 
But there is no evidence that children bom after eight months 1 

1 This is a custom common to all non-trib.nl castes in MaddJa District, 
CL Russell pud Hiralal r 191-6 > : Vol. 4, p. 1M- 
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pregnancy have less chance of survival than children born 
after seven months' pregnancy, as the non-tribals believe. 

If a child is still-born, the body is placed in an earthenware 
pitcher (handi) and buried either in the house with the after¬ 
birth, or somewhere outside behind the house or in the 
jungle. It is strange that there are so few defective or de¬ 
formed children among the aborigines. People emphatically 
deny that such children are killed after birth, but probably 
the lack of care bestowed on them is deadly enough. The 
merciless system of selection through survival of the fittest 
ensures that sickly or crippled children quickly succumb. 
Monstrosities are killed, however, for they are not considered 
human. Generally they die anyway soon after birth and are 
buried with the after-birth. 

If a woman dies in advanced pregnancy, her body is some¬ 
times cut open, the child extracted and, if dead t buried in the 
arms of its mother. This was done in a village in the southern 
parts of eastern Mandla* At other places the child is buried 
separately, A woman who dies in childbirth is buried if her 
baby also dies. But if the child survives, the woman Is burned. 
Cremation is resorted to of course only at places where it is 
the rule to cremate adults who have died. 

A child rarely survives if its mother dies in childbirth. No 
other woman will suckle it, and it has to be raised on cow's 
or goat's milk. I was even told by one informant that if a 
woman dies in childbirth or soon after, her baby though it 
might be quite healthy is simply put into her arms and buried 
with her, for people say that the child has little chance of 
survival. Other informants indignantly denied this and stated 
that everything possible was done to save the child's life. It 
is given to another woman to nurse. It must be adopted by 
that woman, for no woman may accept payment for taking 
care of a baby. When the child is about five years old, its 
father may demand its return to his care. The father has to 
pay fifty or a hundred rupees for its upbringing; if the father 
cannot pay so much, the child remains with its foster-mother. 
Its father, however, has the right to demand the child's return 
if he can pay the money in the next ten years, before the 
child is fifteen. 
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If a child is already weaned when its mother dies, the father 
does not give it away to another woman. Usually he marries 
again in order to have somebody to look after the children. 
An adopted child is called pal-pos/tan. There are no special 
rites of adoption; the mere fact that a woman accepts the 
baby as her own and promises to care for it is enough. 

The few crippled and defective children that survive are 
cared for by relatives and other persons who take pity on 
them. 

Infant mortality is high. The Bhiunia P however, believe 
that it is higher among the Gond than among the Bhumia. 
Many children die in early childhood, in the first year after 
birth! or between the age of five and ten. One of my in¬ 
formants was father of five children, but only two had sur¬ 
vived early childhood^ At Duhania, I found only one among 
a group of 18 families, with five children alive. There are no 
statistics available for infant mortality among the Gond and 
Bhumia, but in the Narbada Valley Division of the Central 
Provinces, to which Mandla District belongs, deaths at the 
age of one year and below were 259 for 1,000 male and 236 
for 1,000 girl children. The birth-rate was 43 68 per cent, 
infant deaths 24 r 7 per cent in the years between 1921 and 
1931 r It is safe to assume that Infant mortality in eastern 
Mandla is considerably higher than stated here, because the 
above-mentioned statistics also include the numbers of non- 
tribal children who have a better chance of survival. 

4. Name-Giving 

There is no special ceremony when the child is named. The 
name is given any time after birth. Often the baby receives 
its name on the day of its birth, Hie father or the mother 
gives the name which the village watchman (kottoflr) enters 
in his register when he makes his weekly report to the police 
station. This name is not used by the people, who scarcely 
know it. It is meant for the police station only* On some 
other occasion, the child receives another name, which is then 
used by the people. 

2 Cermw qJ fndwi r 1331. VoL XU Part I. 
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Every Gond and Bhumia has at least two names; some have 
three. One is the personal name given shortly after birth; 
but in addition to this another name is given as a nickname. 
This name which may be bestowed on a child when it is half- 
grown or in adolescence by friends or com panions often has 
a relation to a special habit or characteristic trait in the child. 
My informant Panga p for instance, got his nickname from his 
habit of walking with slightly bended knees, b Panga' means 
'weak-kneed'. Panga’s personal name is Hathu, 

The personal name may be used only by officials; all others, 
such as relatives, caste fellows and fellow villagers use only 
the nickname. 

These nicknames may be pronounced even by such relatives 
who on no account would be permitted to use the personal 
name, like husband and wife, father-in-law and daughter-in- 
law, etc. Persons may be addressed by their nicknames even 
at night when they consider it dangerous to use the personal 
name in address for fear that they might be overheard by 
evil spirits out to harm them. 3 

5, Early Childhood 

Small babies are entrusted to the care of their mothers and 
sisters. Grandparents too old to work in the fields also take 
care of the small children when the parents are at work. 
Otherwise the mother takes her baby along to the held or on 
a journey. She carries the baby on the back or on the hip 
in a sling. The sheet is slung over the right shoulder and 
tied at the chest. Thus the mother has both hands free for 
work. Though it may not be healthy for the baby while it 
needs rest to be carried around wherever the mother goes, 

3 This custom of calling penfdns by names other than their personal 
names is general in India and not restricted to the aboriginal tribes of 
eastern Mandla. li is popular as a ruse for baffling evil spirits who, 
as it is believed, can hurt only those whose real names they know. 
Cf, J. Abbott, (1332): pp- 47 if. The belief that the real name is a 
constitutive part ol a person and that by knowing a person's name one 
gains power over him is found in many primitive tribes. In ancient 
India it was believed that nutria tupa (name and form) constitute the 
individual personality. Cl. H, Luedeni (1351): p. 21. 
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it would often be dangerous to leave a baby alone and un- 
cared for in the house. 

Child nursing is very primitive in eastern Mandla, The 
child is suckled as long as the mother has any milk. It is led 
whenever it begins to cry. When a mother is unable to feed 
her child, goat's milk is the usual substitute. Where cow's 
milk is available, it is also given to the baby. When no milk 
can be had, the baby is raised on rice water or on the juice 
of the dicdfua tuber. 

Later in life, the children get their kodai gruel or porridge 
twice a day. Jungle and garden provide them with some 
additional food. Half-grown boys while away their time hunt¬ 
ing partridges, doves, rats, or other animals which they catch 
with primitive traps or with a well-aimed stone-throw. Birds 
are trapped with a small bamboo mat held up at one side by 
a light stick. When a bird comes and picks up a few grains 
spread under the mat, it knocks down the stick and is caught 
under the falling mat. Sometimes a string is tied to the stick 
which is thrown off its balance by a sudden jerk. 

Occasionally children get presents of food from relatives 
and other people in the village* During harvest time they 
are allowed to take a cob or two of maize* or some other fruits, 
which they prepare and eat either alone or in company with 
others. In the latter case, all the collected gifts are pooled 
and equally distributed among the whole group. 

The children are generally not ill-fed. Nevertheless most 
of them look undernourished. This is probably due to lack 
of proper food during the lactation period, when their mothers* 
milk began to dry up and they did not get other food. 

Unfortunotely t no measurements have yet been taken of 
Bhumia or Gond children which would allow comparison with 
the growth of children in other communities of India and in 
other countries. According to my observation, the growth of 
children seems to be retarded in early age. Children of eight 
or ten years of age look as if they were only six; only after 
their fourteenth or fifteenth year do they seem to grow more 
quickly. At Bijora I saw a girl whom I judged to be six or 
at the most seven, but according to the birth register she was 
nine. A boy of seven I judged to be four or five years old. 
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Mentally also, Gond and Bhumia children seem to mature 
comparatively late* 

Childlessness 

Gond and Bhumia do not think that childlessness may be 
due to a physical defect. They believe that a woman b made 
barren by a ghost (bfctit) or spirit (deo) who enters her body 
through the vagina. Or her barrenness may be caused by 
witchcraft k It is the task of the diviner (gunia) to find its 
true cause and to prescribe the ways and means by which 
this curse can be lifted. For childlessness is considered a 
curse and motherhood the most desirable dignity ol a woman. 
Children arc the mainstay of a marriage, the joy and pride of 
their parents, their support and security in old age* 

When the diviner has found by various methods which spirit 
is responsible for the sterility of a woman—it does not easily 
enter the mind of a Gond or Bhumia that the husband could 
be responsible for his wife's childlessness—he begins his 
exorcism by incantations and invocations, and promises the 
evil spirit a fowl or even a goat or pig, and one or several 
coconuts. It is believed that such a promise is usually suffi¬ 
cient to make the spirit of sterility depart. Shortly afterwards 
the woman is expected to conceive. According to my Bhumia 
informants, the name of one of the spirits of sterility is 
Sandhuria. 

The promise of the diviner must be fulfilled when the woman 
has borne her child. But the people take no chances: they 
wait until the child is about two years old. If the child dies 
before it reaches two years, no sacrifice is performed. The 
fowl or goat promised is, however, not killed in sacrifice, it is 
chased into the jungle. The coconuts are broken and distri¬ 
buted- 

If the soothsayer finds that the sterility of the woman is 
due to witchcraft, it is his task to counteract this spell. 

Barren women often fast on the Gherta (Kichrahi) festi¬ 
val, in the hope that the elephant-headed Ganesh will bless 
them with a child, 4 


4 Other means to secure offspring are; a pilgrimage of husband and 
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It is also believed: that sterility may be the result of a sinful 
life in this or in a former life. A witck for instance, is be¬ 
lieved to be reborn as a barren woman. Since, however, it is 
not possible to ascertain that sterility is caused by an immoral 
life or by the agencies of an evil spirit or witch, barren women 
are not treated as sinners or secret criminals. The usual 
course is that when a man gives tip hope of ever getting a 
child from his wtfe d he decides to marry another girl 

(>. Education op Children 

Although Gond and Bhumia are so anxious to have children, 
they take little trouble in educating them. The education 
which is imparted at home is indeed very slight; but the 
forceful check which is exercised by public opinion and by 
the regulations and traditions of the caste, counterbalance any 
neglect of the family in educating their children properly. 
The control which the village and caste authorities exercise 
makes itself fell as soon as the child is old enough to mix with 
other children. Though caste discrimination is not as rigidly 
enforced for children as for adults, the children are tteverthe* 
less soon taught what they might do and what not, with whom 
they might associate and whom they have to avoid. Gra¬ 
dually the control of caste tradition and caste law tightens, 
until it is enforced to the full when boy and girl become 
mature and are on the point of getting married. 

The village community and the caste council have economic 
and social sanctions at their disposal which are powerful 
enough to enforce a strict observance of the traditional moral 
code. Children who do not behave according to the general 
standard become unpopular among their playmates and are 
left alone; youths and girls who want their own way or fnis- 
behave soon experience difficulty in finding sweethearts and 
marriage partners; women with a bad temper get into danger 
of being decried as witches; men and women with loose morals 
or dishonest or violent character, get into conflict on one or 

wife to some famous shrine, to Amarkanlak (spring of the Narbada) 
or to the Ganges; to give alms to Brahmins and religious mendicants, 
to sisters ;ind daughters. 
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the other occasion with the village or caste authorities, and 
may be ruined by fines and excommunications. In a com¬ 
munity in which the economic balance is so unstable, in which 
each individual and family Jives on the verge of starvation, 
such sanctions as are applied by the ca$te and village councils 
are sufficiently powerful to mould the character of each caste 
member from early youth into a form which makes strict 
observance of the caste rules and regulations the easiest and 
most natural course of behaviour. 

If home education is rather superficial and haphazard p it is 
not altogether lacking. A few rules of ordinary honesty are 
from time to time inculcated into a child, especially when a 
naughty trick played by it causes trouble in the family. But 
there is no systematic effort towards forming a chiltTs charac¬ 
ter, Obedience by a girl in Lhe everyday routine of work in 
the home is sometimes insisted upon by her mother, and 
occasionally a father impresses upon his son regard for autho¬ 
rity, but if a child Is stubborn and disobedient, not much 
notice is taken. 

A boy soon begins to follow his father into the fields where 
he helps in a leisurely way, or minds the bullocks kept for 
work. There is plenty of time left for play with sisters and 
brothers and other children of the hamlet. Girls of four or 
five already segregate from the boys; they have their own 
games* or are kept busy helping their mothers with the house¬ 
hold chores- They fetch water in small pitchers; tend the 
fire, sweep the floor, collect cattle manure, clean grain and* 
mainly* take care of their younger brothers and sisters when 
the mother is busy with other work It is a droll sight to see 
little girls, as they play with their companions, with a baby 
clinging to them like a parasite astride their hip. The top- 
heavy burden imposed on their frail bodies causes them to 
tumble and stumble. 

Children are gradually accustomed to work. They are given 
ample leisure for play; but occasionally they are called to 
help. Children playfully try to imitate their parents, hoys 
helping their fathers and elder brothers, girls their mothers* 
aunts and sisters-in-law. At first* little notice is taken of their 
efforts. Help is accepted as a matter of course, while a 

17 
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failure of the child is just equally casually ignored, never 
laughed at. Thus the children gain confidence and become 
more helpful as they grow. Gradually and imperceptibly 
they are drawn into the everyday routine of work and them¬ 
selves accept their little tasks as a matter of fact. With their 
growing strength and ability they are put to heavier and 
more difficult tasks which at first they are proud to fulfil and 
then obliged to do. With all the leisure for play and recrea¬ 
tion, children are rarely overworked. 

This is the traditional form of training which Gond and 
Bhumia children receive lor life. In the past, of course, 
school education had no room at all in child-training. Nor 
was Us need ever felt in the simple life as cultivators and 
jungle-dwellers. The Gond, and still more so the Bhumia, 
in eastern Mandla are still much averse to sending their 
children to school. Now that schools have been opened in 
the aboriginal tracts also and Government officials are anxious 
to show good attendance in the schools of their districts* Gond 
and Bhumia do not actually prevent their children from at¬ 
tending school if the children themselves are anxious to learn. 
But they rarely force them to go to school The consequence 
is f naturally, that few children attend school regularly; most 
of them soon get bored or are prevented from attendance by 
work or other occupation. 

In 1931 only 22 out of l t 000 Baiga were literate, and 32 out 
of 10,000 had received an English education. Among the 
Gond, only nine out of 1,000 were literate* and two out of 
10,000 were literate in English* 0 

There is absolutely no trace of a dormitory system among 
the Bhumia and Gond of eastern Mandla, though the Bhtiiya 
from whom the Bhumia are said to be an offspring* and also 
the Gond in the southern areas of Gondwana, have this system 
of youth associations and dormitories. 


e CcnJttf a/ India* 133t t VdL XII, Part I p p. 290. 


CHAPTER XIV 


MAK8IAGE 


Among the Gond and Bhumia marriage is not merely a matter 
of personal choice or a private affair between two lovers; it 
is equally the concern of the family, of the village community, 
and of the caste. The caste forbids and severely punishes mar* 
liage with outsiders or with relatives in a prohibitive degree. 
The village community takes a special interest in the obser¬ 
vance of the rites and ceremonies connected with n wedding, 
and acts as a witness and interested friend, not a little also 
to its own enjoyment. The family is much interested in the 
choice of the right partner, and the members of the family 
insist on having their say in the selection of the partner. 
This influence of the relatives in the choice of one’s partner 
was not so strong in the past; it has grown with the gradual 
introduction of chiJd-marriage. In the past, boys and girls 
had greater freedom In choosing their mates; it is still custo¬ 
mary to ask a boy for his consent when a bride has been found 
for him. To obtain his consent, relatives are occasionally not 
averse to using rather forcible means of persuasion. A girl 
can be more easily bullied into marrying an unwanted partner. 
With the lowering of the marriageable age, an adaptation to 
a nun-tribal custom, which in these parts of India is looked 
upon as a social distinction, the influence of parents and 
relatives in the arrangement of a marriage has much increased, 
the spouses themselves becoming merely incidental parties to 
the contract. As half-grown children, they are unable to 
make their wishes known and are often not sufficiently inte¬ 
rested to influence at all the choke of marriage partners. 

This loss of freedom in the choice of marriage partners is 
somewhat counterbalanced by the ease with which a marriage 
can be dissolved. Divorce has, apparently, always been easy 
in Gond and Bhumia society; but ncw„ with the more frequent 
interference of relatives in the choke of partners, cases of ill- 

25S 
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matched marriages seem to be on the increase. Persons forced 
into marrying a partner whom they dislike are free to separate 
and to marry again. For economic reasons, husbands rarely 
dismiss their wives lightly; it is the women who assume the 
initiative in bringing about a divorce. Divorce by elopement 
is a recognized institution of the caste, and a self-willed and 
determined woman usually gets her own way, though her 
escapade may cause her kinsmen great inconvenience and 
financial loss. 

On tiie whole, child marriage is not yet very common. Ac¬ 
cording to the Census Report of 1931, the Baiga, of which caste 
the Bhumia are the least Hinduised sub-group, take the 57th 
place among the St) castes arranged in order of frequency 
of child-marriage, The Gond take the 55th place in the same 
category. 1 In eastern Mandla, girls are rarely married before 
puberty, and boys often have to wait much longer. 

The marriage rites of the Gond and the Bhumia are very 
much alike: they differ only in a few points, A comparison 
of the Gond and Bhumia wedding ceremonies with that of 
other castes and tribes in the district shows that at least in 
the essential parts they all conform closely to the nan-tribal 
ritual. Each caste and tribe may have its peculiarities, but 
the differences are of minor importance. 9 

The adoption, of th@ non-tribal wedding ritual seems of 
comparatively recent date. My Bhumia informant, Panga, 
told me that in the old times neither Gond nor Bhumia used 
to perform any of the elaborate wedding ceremonies as at 
present. When a boy grew up and thought he could support 
a wife, he went to the girl of his choice and asked her if she 
was willing to live with him. If she consented, both left their 
parents' house and went to another village where they began 
their married life. They built a house, and as the jungle at 
that lime provided them with ample ground for cultivation, 

* Ceiutii of India, 1931, Vo). XII Part I, p, 180. 

- Cf. for instance the wedding ritual of Ihe Hinduised Haibs, an 
important cultivating caste in the south of Raipur District (Russell and 
Hiralnl: 1916; Vol. 3, pp. 188-94) or of the Xfrar, a racially intermixed 
Rajput cultivating caste found mainly in the Jabalpur Division [Russell 
and Hiiaial (1916): Vol. 3, pp 488-90], 
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they simply took possession of a plot of land, cleared it and 
cultivated it. 

Nowadays, my informant said, the performance of the ex¬ 
pensive and elaborate marriage ceremonies is considered in¬ 
dispensable. But marriage itself does not thereby become 
more stable. The new marriage rites are considered not so 
much as symbols of the sacredness and indissolubility of the 
marriage ties, but as a means to increase social prestige and 
as an occasion for enjoyment. A marriage celebrated with 
the most solemn rites is as easily dissolved as a marriage 
concluded in the old traditional and simple form. 

1. The Engagement 

When a boy has reached the age of twelve and a girl the 
age of ten years, their parents think of getting them married. 
The age of twelve, however, need not be taken too literally, 
for a boy of sixteen may also be called 'twelve years old'. 
Some youths reach the age of twenty before they get married!. 

When a man begins to think seriously that it is about time 
to arrange for the marriage of his son, he starts to make 
inquiries about a suitable girl First of all, he looks out for 
a girl among his fiat relationship, i.e. among the kinsmen of 
own wife or his sisters' husbands. Hie Gond and Bhumia, as 
mentioned before, prefer to marry into or take a wife from a 
family with which they are already well acquainted. It is 
quite common to exchange daughters in marriage between 
two family groups. Thus a girl often marries into the family 
of her mother, while a boy takes his wife from his mother's 
family. However, there are exceptions to this rule; if no 
suitable marriage partner can be found among the nat rela¬ 
tives, a match is arranged with another family. The family of 
the bride usually lives in another village; Gond and Bhumia 
rarely arrange a match between two families living in the 
same village* 

When both parties find a union of their children desirable 
or at least possible,, they fix a date for the formal engage¬ 
ment. This is called mgm. It usually takes place in the 
month of Magh (February) and can be performed on any 
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day of the week. But the most convenient day is the day 
after the weekly market (bazaar) in a near village. 

The boy and girl concerned are not consulted unless they 
are both of age. Grown-up boys and girls may not be married 
against their consent. Not seldom it happens that a young 
girl is married to an elderly man. Such marriages do not 
always lam out unhappy. At one village, a man of seventy 
boasted that his girl wife was very happy with him. She was 
his second wife and got along very well with his first wife. 
He was sure that she liked him and would not run away. 

On the day fixed for the formal engagement, the father of 
the boy invites some men of his village to accompany him 
to the village of his future daughter-in-law. He takes along 
five areca nuts (siijxiri), pan leaves and cloves (launp), which 
ho ties by means of a knot in a corner of his loincloth, some 
tobacco and country cigars (bin), and a few bottles of liquor. 
AH these were bought on the previous day in the bazaar. 
The father of the girl expects the parly with some impatience, 
since he is not at all quite sure of their arrival. They may 
fail to come even after the father of the boy has sent a 
message a few days earlier announcing his visit and asking 
if the visit would be welcome on that particular day. If the 
girl's father is prepared to receive the party on the day, he 
also invites a few men, of his village to witness the engage¬ 
ment. 

On the arrival of the party, the boy's father removes the 
areca nuts from the comer of his loincloth, cuts one into 
pieces with a nut-cutter (santta or sarotia) and wraps the 
pieces with lime and cloves into a pan leaf which, without 
further ado, he shoves into the mouth of the girl's father. 
Then on a brass plate (tftali) which he has brought along 
for this purpose, he offers the rest of the areca nuts to the 
girls father who accepts one, cuts it, prepares pan and puts 
it into the mouth of the boy’s father. This ceremony of wel¬ 
come is repeated with every guest The boy's father pours 
liquor into a leaf-cup and offers it to the girl's father who 
drinks and then offers liquor to the boy’s father. After the 
two men have drunk—-from this moment they call each other 
samdhi (relatives)—the others also drink in the same manner. 
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About five bottles of liquor are empiied on such an occasion. 
After a while the men sit down, smoke a pipe or cigar, chat 
end drink till it is time for dinner* The party stays for dinner 
no matter whether they come from a distant village or 
whether they belong to the same village where the bride 
lives. Among the Good it is the custom that the boy's father 
brings along the provisions for the meal; five fcuru of kodai, 
five kureya of lentils (dar)* two pounds of salt, one pound 
of turmeric {hardi) h half a pound of red pepper, a pint of 
oil- Among the Bhumia, the father of the bride must enter¬ 
tain his guests. 

After dinner, the date of the forthcoming marriage is fixed. 
If boy or girl are still immature, the wedding is postponed 
for a year or two; otherwise the wedding follows soon after 
the betrothal. Once the engagement has been concluded, the 
wedding must take place, for neither party will go back on 
their word H 

Lf the boy's relatives live in the same village t they return 
home after dinner. But if the guests hail from a distant 
village, they stay overnight and leave on the next morning 
soon after breakfast. 

The prospective bridegroom is allowed to attend his own 
engagement, but he would be considered ill-mannered if he 
said a word or took part in the conversation. However, this 
rule is often broken if the bridegroom is a grown-up man, a 
widower or divorcee, or a man who wants the girl as hb 
second wife, for, contrary to nom-tribal custom, even a 
widower or divorcee or a married man may wed a virgin girl 
according to proper marriage rites. 

The engagement is caUed sngaL The Bhumia call it sagai 
or barokhi, while the other castes of the district distinguish 
between sagai mid burokfti. 

Payment of the Bride-Priee 

A short time before the wedding, the parents of the bride¬ 
groom, accompanied by some friends or relatives of the same 
village, arrive at the house of the bride's parents to pay the 
bride-price* This ceremony is called siikk chari by the 
Bhumia, and barokhi by the Gond, 
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The bride-price (sukfi) is fixed at nine silver rupees for 
the Gond, at seven for the Bhumia. There is no bargaining, 
as among the rum-tribal castes. In addition, the bridegroom’s 
father pays two rupees to the village council (pencil). in some 
places three or four rupees- The Gond usually pay more 
than the BKumia. This money is spent on liquor. The bride- 
price must be paid in silver coins; no bills are accepted on 
such a solemn occasion. 

At the same time, the groom's father has also to hand over 
the provisions (frarchfca) for the wedding dinner: ten to 
fifteen bra of Jcodci, one kuru of lentils, two pounds of salt, 
a pound or two of turmeric (fiardi), about a pound of other 
spices like coriander (dframya), cummin (jira), garlic (loft, 
aim), etc. He also gives a pound of red pepper (mirchi) 
two pounds of ranuilti oil, one fcunt of sesame (til), ten rupees 
worth of liquor (cfaru), a rupee to buy coarse cane sugar 
(fltur) for persons who do not drink alcohol, two coconuts and 
a hc-goat worth about twenty rupees. For the bride he must 
provide a Ittgra, and of course a loincloth and a turban for his 
son, the bridegroom. 

The payment of the bride-price is accompanied by some 
ceremonies. When the bridegroom’s party arrives, the bride’s 
father asks his samdhi (the groom’s father): ‘When will the 
wedding take place?’ The grooms father replies: ‘Did we not 
already come with the provisions for the wedding?’ {T&ola 
lane ki noJim?) 

Then the bridegroom’s father produces the nine silver 
rupees and puts them on a brass plate (thali) provided by 
the bride’s father. The two sondhi face each other, the plate 
lying on the ground between them. Now the bridegroom’s 
father takes the plate and hands it to the bride’s father who 
accepts it and again places it on the ground. After a short 
while he lifts the plate and returns it to the father of the 
bridegroom. The latter takes the plate and places it on the 
ground. After a while he once more takes the plate and offers 
it to the bride’s father. This ceremony is repeated three times 
in a Ghumia marriage, five times in a Gond marriage. In the 
end, the bride’s father accepts the bride-price and puts the 
money into his coat pocket. After that the bridegroom’s 
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lather brings the wedding clothes, dips each garment at a 
comer into turmeric paste and hands it over to the bride’s 
father. 

This done, the bridegroom’s father offers some liquor. He 
lakes a leaf-cup which another man fills with liquor from the 
bottle. Holding the leaf-cup in his right hand, he sprinkles 
a few drops on the ground, then pours the contents of the cup 
into the mouth of the bride’s father. The latter returns the 
compliment in the same manner. After the two sarndht have 
hud their drink, the other people too are offered liquor in 
leaf-cups. Somewhat later the groom’s father cuts an areca 
nut with the nut-cutler (saruta), puts some unslaked lime on 
a pfln leaf, wraps the crumbs of the nut into the leaf and 
shoves it into the mouth of the bride's father. The latter now 
prepares pa« super* in the same manner and offers it to the 
grooms father. After that their wives exchange pan supari 
in the same manner, Then the other guests, too, take pan. 

Among the Bhumia of Dindori it is not the custom for the 
bridegroom to attend the payment of the bride-price. The 
Gond, on the other hand, now perform a ceremony from which 
the bridegroom cannot absent himself. The place before the 
main entrance into the house is smeared with fresh cow-dung 
and a sack-cloth (gunmu) is spread over it. Bride and groom 
sit on the cloth, facing each other. Their arms are anointed 
with turmeric paste. After the anointing they have to embrace 
each other, putting right cheek to the other’s left cheek, and 
must feed each other wheat or rice bread (podald). On this 
occasion the relatives like to play a joke on the young couple; 
they secretly put some pepper pods into the cakes. When 
boy and girl bite into the pods, they naturally make sour 
faces and begin to spit. Hurriedly they ask for water to rinse 
their mouth. Onlookers enjoy the scene immensely. Some¬ 
times the bridal couple play a joke on their relatives. They 
refuse to eat. The bridegroom covers his mouth with his 
shirt end, while the bride draws her veil over her face. The 
relatives have to bribe the two into eating by putting some 
money—up to a rupee—into their hands. During the anoint¬ 
ing and the following meal the Dhulia play a lively tune. 

At the time of this ceremony the attendants for bride and 
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groom are appointed. It is the custom 3 for the groom and 
bride to have a boy and a girl attending on them during the 
wedding ceremonies. The two attendants, often an elder sister 
of the groom, resp. bride, and her husband, sometimes two 
unmarried persons, come and touch feet and chin of both 
groom and bride before the whole crowd. After the wedding 
they get a loincloth or lugm for their services. 

Now, at last* there is a dinner* prepared by the women of 
the bride T s family from the provisions which the gr0001*5 
father had brought along. After dinner all go to sleep. Early 
next morning the guests rise. There is some discussion till 
they have fixed the date for the erection of the wedding booth 
(nmneo). Then they take their leave and return home, 

2. The Wedding 

It is not necessary that the bride be sexually mature at 
the time of her wedding. If she has not yet reached puberty* 
she usually returns to her parents 1 home after the celebra¬ 
tion- But sometimes she begins to live with her husband soon 
after the marriage, especially if the latter is no longer so 
young. 

The marriage rites which are performed at the wedding of 
a virgin girl (byaiili) are much the same for the Bhumia, 
Gond ? Ahir and other tribes and castes of the district. They 
differ only in some unessential points. 

It is the usual thing that weddings take place in the month 
of Baisakh (AprihMay) or Asha rh* also in Magk (January- 
February), but not in Jeth (May-June). A wedding may be 
performed on any day of the week. Near Dindon, weddings 
are generally celebrated on Mondays or Tuesdays T because 
the weekly market at Dindori is on Sunday. This is the day 
when they buy the clothes and all the other requisites for 
the wedding. 

On the eve of the wedding day, the father of the bridegroom 
sends two men to the family of the bride with the nuptial 

* The custom is almost universal among the mm-triba] people of 
Central India. These attendant are celled *uom and yucwtn, from the 
Sanskrit word svos&t er smir which means 'sister 1 . 
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garments if these have not yet been handed over at the pay¬ 
ment of the bride-price. 

On the same day, all necessary preparations are made by 
both families. First of all an earthen pot (haryn) is bo Light, 
At home it is decorated with two rings of cattle dung 
(gobcrr), one around the neck and the other around the body 
of the pet. These rings, about an inch broad and half an inch 
high, are connected with several (six to eight) vertical lines 
of ihe same material. Into these rings they stick barley (jflu) 
or rice (dhan) grains, one and two grains alternately. The 
pot thus decorated is called k&lsa. 

When the pot is ready, the bridegroom pours three hand¬ 
fuls of kodo into it, and after him all his relatives do so, till 
the pot is full to the brim. They then place on the full pot 
an earthen lamp (diya) with a cotton wick soaked in oil. The 
pot is placed in a corner of the house, ready for use when 
required. 

After that, a nut-cutter which he must hold till the wedding 
is over is put in the fist of the bridegroom- 

The Lagun 

Now a divination is performed which is called lagun. It 
is done by the so-called dost, the master of ceremonies at the 
wedding. If it is possible, the village priest (deica r, a 
Bhumia) is appointed for this office. Even the Gond and 
other tribes choose a Bhumia Dewar as dosi, if such a man 
is available’ or else they ask an elderly relative of the bride¬ 
groom or the bride, a man, in any case, who knows the 
wedding rites well enough to act as master of ceremonies. 

The lapun takes place in the cattleshed (sar). A long 
wooden stool (pirha) t often only a square block of timber, 
is placed on the floor, A swastika (a cross surrounded by a 
circle, called c hauk) Is painted on the seat with ochre (gcru 
rnuttl). Where the cross-lines touch the circle, the dosi puts 
an areca nut and a turmeric stick. At the spot in the centre, 
where the straight lines cross each other, he places a paisa. 
Then a pad which the women cany' on their head as a support 
for the water-pot (gurkm) is placed over the paisa r and on 
the pad a brass pot (iota) full of water h 
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Now the dost takes in each hand a grain of rice which he 
holds between thumb and middle finger. Resting his hands 
on the brim of the brass pot (tom), he flicks the grains from 
opposite sides into the water. All watch intently whether 
the two grains in the water meet each other or not. If the 
grains meet, it is an indication that the gods approve of the 
marriage. If the grains miss each other, it is a sign that the 
marriage will not last. In such a case the wedding should 
not take place. But the dosi helps over the embarrassment 
by repeating the divination until at last two grains meet each 
other in the water. After the grains meet the dost pushes 
them to the bottom of the iota and tries to find out with tw r o 
new T grains if the marriage will be a happy one. If the grains 
meet at the first attempt, all are pleased. However, if the 
result of this divination is not encouraging, they are not unduly 
disturbed and without any hesitation go ahead with their 
preparations for the wedding. 

When the dosi has discovered how the marriage will turn 
cut and has inquired whether Thokur deo or Bare deo # 
Bhagwan, and other gods, approve of the marriage, he con¬ 
tinues his divination and inquires whether he himself will 
always live in harmony with his wife; then, whether the suo&a 
and the siiasm will do their tasks to the satisfaction of all; or 
whether the wedding parties wit] come to a fight. Such 
fights frequently ensue after heavy drinking. Then the dosi 
inquires whether the two scmdfti will always agree or not. 
All this questioning causes no end of merriment and Is not 
taken* too seriously. The d ®&i receives a fee of two or four 
annas for this divination. 4 

The lagtin is performed in the house of the bridegroom as 
well as in the house of the bride. The grains used in the 
divination are collected by the dost and sent through the 
waterman (bishti) to the dosi of the other party. The dosi 
of the bridegroom ties the grains received from the dost of 
the bride into a fold of the groom's loincloth, while the dosi 
of the bride ties the grains received from the groom into a 

4 A similar form of divination is found among the Warli north ot 
Bombay. Bui they Accept it as a good omen if the rice grains in the 
water do not meet Cf, K, J. Save (1945): pp. 59 f. 
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fold of the bride's lu.gra. The knots in the clothes of bride 
and groom are only opened after the wedding when they 
bathe in the river. At that time they pour the grains into 
the water. 

After this divination! the dosi places on the brass pot an 
earthen lamp filled with oil, with a burning wick in the lamp. 
First of all, he slings a neck-ring of silver coins (hawal) 
around the neck of the lota f then another silver neck-ring 
(chandi ka sutya), and finally a pearl string (gury$) r Next 
he sprinkles liquor over the brass pot thus decorated. The 
rest of the liquor he shares with the men. 

After finishing all this, the silver ornaments are taken off 
and hung around the neck of the bridegroom. This is done 
in the cowshed where the Eapim took place. Now the brass 
pot is removed* the areca nuts and the copper coin on the 
stool are tied into a fold of the bridegroom's scarf {pichhori). 
Another copper coin (paisa) and some turmeric sticks are 
wrapped into another scarf which is sent to the bride through 
the water-carrier. These turmeric (hardi) sticks are pounded 
to powder and made into a paste with which the bride is 
then anointed. The bridegroom, except for the manga E matt i 
ceremony that now follows, is confined to the cowshed till 
evening when his attendants bring him back to the house. 
The same ceremony is performed in the house of the bride, 
except that she always remains in the house and is not brought 
to the cowshed . 

The Mangui Matti Ceremony 

Shortly after the fagun divination, the dpsi or the village 
priest leads the bridegroom outside to a pit near the house 
where the women usually dig for the clay with which they 
coat the floor of their houses and the grain bins. The bride¬ 
groom is accompanied by four women. The dost is supposed 
to take a grain pestle (mu sar) along. If he forgets it or 
cannot find it because the women hide it, he must pay a paisa 
to each woman before they agree to hand it over to him. 
Sometimes there is a tussle when the dost gets hold of the 
pestle because the women refuse to let him have it. 

The closi draws a swastika (chunk) on the ground near the 
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brink of the pit. The chunk is drawn with kodai flour in the 
usual form. In the centre of the chauk, the dosi places two 
paisa and then offers two kodai cakes (godufa). He then, 
burns hom in honour of Thakur deo, if he is a Bhumia, in 
honour of Bare deo, if he is a Good, praying: TlmJeur deo’le\ 
( O Thakur deo, take this ). He also sprinkles liquor on the 
chauk. 

Now the mother of the bridegroom or another woman 
closely related to him sits down near the pit with outstretched 
legs, and the groom is seated in her lap. Before this takes 
place the woman draws the end of her lugru under her legs 
and spreads it at her right side. The dosi now takes the grain 
pestle, beats it with such force against the ground in the chauk 
that the paisa with some mud is thrown on the cloth spread 
out near the chattfc. After that the bridegroom rises, assisted 
by the four women attendants, while his mother before getting 
up collects the earth in her Ittgra. The other women now 
approach and lake some more loose earth from the spot where 
the swastika had been drawn and carry it home in the fold 
of their higra or in their hands. The master of ceremonies 
carries the grain pestle and as much earth as he can conveni¬ 
ently carry. The earth is heaped up on the veranda of the 
house (anga-rui). 

The Erection of the Wedding Booth 

The dost, accompanied by all caste fellows of the hamlet, 
goes now to the jungle to fetch poles for the wedding booth 
(wdnfffl). He takes along two fcodai cakes (godala) baked in 
oil, some cotton threads which have never been used before 
(kori snt), and all the ingredients for a hom offering. At a 
Salhen tree (or 5 aIni, BosweUia semita fioxb.) they stoo. At 
the root of the tree the master of ceremonies draws a efcauk 
in the usual form with kodai flour and places two paisa on 
it Then he offers hom, pouring a little clarified butter (ghee) 
and fragrant gum resin on a glimmering dungcake. He next 
slings around the tree the cotton threads which should be 
of white thread dipped in turmeric water. Then he offers the 
two kodai cakes, breaking them into crumbs and throwing 
them on the ground around the tree. He also pours rice flour 
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and sprinkles liquor on the ground around the tree. The rest 
of the liquor he drinks with his companions. 

After the offering* the dost himself or another man climbs 
the tree and cuts a branch as thick as his thigh. On the ground 
again p he cuts off a piece about three cubits long. This he 
hews into a square post with a round p tapering top. The four 
sides of the post are decorated with criss-cross cuts. Some 
s a y that the post should represent a human figure,, with a 
face, eyes p ears h a nose, mouth, arms and legs. But usually 
the figure is scarcely recognizable as a man's figure. Only 
wealthy people can spend much money on an artistically- 
carved post. If the dost is not at the same time also the priest 
of the village, he leaves the cutting of the branch to the latter. 
Only if the detuar is absent, may the dost or another man do 
the cutting. The wedding post which is called sajan by the 
Bhumia and mangrohm or manproli by the Gond plays an 
essential role in the wedding ceremonial of these tribes. It 
is by walking around this post that the marriage is contracted. 

When the wedding post is ready, the dosi cuts other poles 
and branches from a fig (vmnr) tree, then a thick dry bamboo 
of which he requires a piece about two cubits long, and a 
Salhen sapling, about six feet high or even higher, with all 
its branches intact. AU these are required for the wedding 
booth. 

Of the wood left over from the branch out of which the 
wedding post was carved, some flat square slabs, with four 
stumps at the corners as kgs, are hewn. These wooden slabs 
(pirfta) are made for the bride and groom to squat on during 
the wedding ceremonies. 

Meanwhile* at the bridegroom's house rice has been cooked 
which a member of the family now carries on a huge plate 
to the party. The men, after they have finished their work, 
take their meal under the Snlften tree. Then they return 
home, the master of ceremonies carrying the wedding post 
on his shoulders, while the other men carry the wooden stools, 
the poles and branches for the wedding booth. Upon arrival 
at the bridegroom's house, the women surround the dosi and 
try to take the wedding post from him. If the man cannot 
free himself from the women, he must pay them a rupee. 
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1 Only then do they allow him to bring the wedding post on 
to the veranda of the house. 

Now the women give the place where the wedding booth 
is to be erected a coating with fresh cattle manure. No white 
clay (c huki matti) is used on this occasion. The dost or 
deu?ar begins to dig the holes at the four comers of the wed¬ 
ding booth to be erected in front of the main entrance to the 
house. The other men finish the digging, set up the four cor¬ 
ner posts, connect them with cross-beams and cover the whole 
structure with branches and leaves. The dosi draws a chauh 
in the middle of the wedding booth with kodoi flour, puts two 
paisas on the chauk and begins to dig a hole as large as 
Lhe chauk. The hole must be a foot deep. When he has 
reached (he right depth, he wraps two paisas into a leaf and 
buries them in the hole. He places the wedding post behind 
the hole, together with the bamboo pole and the Salhen sap¬ 
ling. The village priest now offers hom and sprinkles liquor 
on the posts which he sets in the hole. While he straightens 
them, the others quickly fill the hole with gravel and earth 
which they stamp down and level with the ground. The per¬ 
sonal attendants of the bridegroom, the stiasa and suasin, now 
lake the mungat matti (the earth which the dost dug up with 
the grain pestle), pour water on it and make a thin mixture 
with which they cover the ground around the wedding post 
thus obliterating all traces of digging. After that, a corner 
of the suasa's loincloth is tied with the fugrn of the swam* 
and they take a threefold thread dipped in turmeric water. 
First they touch the wedding post with the turmeric stick, 
then tie the thread around it. The thread is led up to the 
cross-beam over the wedding post, wound around it several 
times and from there taken to the comer posts, thus winding 
the thread several times crosswise around the marriage booth. 
The dost or deu?ar pretends that he wants to tear the thread. 
There is a slight tussle when the others prevent him from 
doing so. The whole structure of the wedding booth is built 
of branches and leaves of the fig tree. But if no tree of this 
kind can be found near the village, another tree, a mango tree 
for instance, serves the purpose equally well. 

After the work is finished, the men have a drink which is 
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called wiaruidTia darw, the liquor of the wedding booth. A 
similar wedding booth is erected with equal solemnity at the 
home of the bride, only a day later. Usually the wedding 
booth is built on a Sunday for the bridegroom, and on the 
following Monday for the bride. 

The Anointing with Turmeric 

On the evening of the same day, the bridegroom first gets 
a meal. As he may not use his hands, he must be fed by 
some men in the house. His bride is being fed in like manner 
by some women at her home. Wheat cakes (aoftart) or kod&i 
ijodala baked in oil are fed to the groom; the last cake is 
always offered by the suosa. The bridegroom pays each of 
his servers a paisa. 

After this dinner the bridegroom is anointed with turmeric 
paste (fcardi). This ceremony is called chifesa (anointing). 
First the boy is made to sit on the lap of his mother or another 
close relative. His personal attendants (si/osa and suosin) 
lake two mango leaves, dip them into a brass vessel (lota) 
with sesame oil (til) and, arms crossed, touch the toes, ankles, 
knees and the head of the bridegroom with the leaves. The 
same ceremony is performed in the house of the bride. It is 
also called tel char aunt, the offering of oil. 

Then the suasa brings a thick stalk of chirm or bhanen 
grass, of which in former times the arrow shafts were made 
In olden times, the Bhumia indeed used a real arrow shaft 
for this ceremony, but now that they are not allowed to use 
any bows and arrows, they simply take a stalk of grass. The 
suosia joins her hands to form a cup, holding the stalks be¬ 
tween her palms over the head of the bridegroom. The suasa, 
holding with his left hand the shaft whose lower end rests 
in the cupped hands of the suasin, pours oil on the shaft. The 
oil runs along the shaft and drops on the head of the bride¬ 
groom. The oil used in the ceremony should be sesame oil; 
only if this is not available, may ramtila oil be used. 

After the initial anointing, a paste of turmeric, oil, kodai 
and rice is prepared. The turmeric sticks are first crushed 
to powder and then dissolved in water. For this anointing 
the bridegroom is seated in a comer of the main room. First, 
18 
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his mother pours a handful of the paste on his head and rubs, 
it gently over the face, arms and chest of her son. When 
the mother has done her part, the other women join in and 
anoint the boy's whole body. For this anointing the bride¬ 
groom is of course stripped of his clothes and wears only a 
short loincloth (tanputi). All the bare parts of the body are 
covered with the yellow paste. 

According to one informant, the beginning of the anointing 
is performed by both parents: the mother standing in front 
of her son, the father behind him. While the mother anoints 
his face and chest, the father rubs the turmeric paste on his 
back. When the parents have finished, the bridegroom is led 
outside by his attendants and made to walk three times around 
the wedding post on the porch. This is called Jcunirara 
thotm, the walking around the wedding post of the unmarried- 
After that, the mother of the bridegroom or another near 
relative sits down at the side of the wedding post and drawing 
the end of her garment (iupre) under her outstretched legs 
spreads the cloth at her right side on the ground. The boy 
is made to sit on her lap. Now the other women again anoint 
him with turmeric. 

When they are ready, the suoso approaches the anointed 
boy from behind and embraces him as he is sitting with his 
knees drawn up to his chin and his arms held tightly at his 
sides. The suosa gently lifts up the boy and carries him into 
the house. The women follow, and as soon as the suasa has 
put the bridegroom on the floor, they again begin to anoint 
him. After a while he is led outside to walk three times 
around the wedding post and to be anointed once more sitting 
on the lap of his mother or relative. The whole ceremony 
is repeated for a third time. 

This rite which is enacted simultaneously at the house of 
the bride is repeated on the following day when the wedding 
takes place. But on the second day, the turmeric for the 
anointing is dissolved not in oil but only in water. About 
two pounds of turmeric powder are required for the cere¬ 
monies of these repeated anointings, This ceremony is per¬ 
formed for the first time on the eve of the wedding day. 
According to some informants, only the bridegroom is anointed 
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on the eve of the wedding day and again on the wedding 
day, while the bride is anointed only on the wedding day* 
Bui these may be local differences. 

While the anointing takes place* the bridegroom is attended 
by his suasa and suas in. These two should be of the same 
village, but not of the same elan or kker (garfo). Nowadays 
the *uo*u is often the husband of the sua&in, but in former 
times the sua-sin had to be a virgin. 

While the anointing takes place, some women sing a song. 
They stay in the house during the anointing. 

After the anointing, the bridegroom is dressed in old clothes 
A necklace ($utya} and a neck-ring of silver coins (h steal), 
which ordinarily are worn only by women and girls, are hung 
around his neck. This is done to confuse the evil spirits. In 
his right hand he still holds a nut-cutter (sdrufa), This 
dressing-up of the bridegroom as a girl is done to deceive the 
evil spirits which, it is feared, want to harm the groom at 
this important moment; the nut-cutter which he holds in his 
hand is his weapon to ward off the same evil spirits. The 
bride, however, after her anointing* does not receive any or¬ 
naments or charms as a protection against evil spirits. She* 
too, is dressed in old clothes, as a good dress would get soiled, 
covered as she is with turmeric grease. 


The Wedding Ceremony 

The actual wedding is celebrated on the day following the 
bridegroom's first anointing. It takes place in the bride's 
village. If, however* the bride's father is very poor, all the 
ceremonies may be performed at the home of the groom's 
father* who in this case also pays the wedding expenses.* 

The wedding guests from other villages have already 
arrived on the previous evening, or at least early in the 
morning of the wedding day. They passed the time in eating 

p Russell and Hlralnl (1916; VoL Z, p. 73) state that the wedding 
procession of the Gond usually starts from the bride's house nnd that 
the wedding Is held at that of the bridegroom, in contradistinction to 
the nan-tribal practice. This Ls not true of the Gond of eastern Mnndla 
who, like the Bhumsa. celebrate the wedding usually at the bride's 
house. 
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and drinking, at the expense of the groom's father, and in 
singing and dancing throughout the night. 

In the early afternoon of the wedding day, if the bride's 
village is at some distance, or later, if it is quite near* the 
groom’s party gets ready to march in procession to the bride T s 
home. Before they stort 3 the attendants take the bridegroom 
to the place on the veranda where men and women take their 
ablutions when prevented from going to the river for their 
bath. There the turmeric grease with which the groom was 
anointed on the previous day is rubbed off. He is then given 
a bath and Led back into the house and dressed in dean 
garments,* Thus properly attired the bridegroom sits on the 
lap of his mother or, il the mother is dead, in the lap of 
another related woman who feeds him cakes baked in oil 

After that the wedding procession is formed. It is called 
iarat The party consists of the bridegroom, his male and 
female kinsmen' and all the caste fellows of the village. Even 
if bride and groom live in the same village, such a procession 
is formed. It leads in a roundabout way from the house of 
the bridegroom to that of the bride. 

The wedding parly is always accompanied by musicians who 
belong to the Dhuiia caste. Sometimes the bride's father too 
calls musicians, though this is not exactly necessary if the 
man is poor. The bridegroom's party* however T may not 
appear without at least two musicians; one* beating the 
nangarv. (two sticks), the other, beating a brass plate (limbi-). 
II the groom's father is wealthy p he hires a whole orchestra 
(bajgftri)* It consists of several drummers, a clarinettist 
(saiuii), sometimes also a player of an instrument which is 
called sin#, This is similar to a saxophone. 

The bridegroom's party, accompanied by the shrill tunes 

0 But these are not his nuptial garments; for fit the house of the bride 
the groom will be anointed once more. After this last anointing with 
turmeric only is he dressed in his nuptial garments which the ddti takes 
along to the brides house. 

? It is only in Maratha Districts that women accompany a marriage 
party. The non-tritud folk of Central India, except the Bania r do not 
allow their womenfolk to accompany iho bamt (Cf P Bussell and Hiralah 
19JG; Vol. 2 P pp, 122 f.). This is another proof of the close connection 
between Gond and Deccan Hindu culture. 
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of the Dhulia musicians* proceeds at a leisurely pace to the 
bride's village. All walk, except the bridegroom who is 
carried lor a short distance on the back of the suasa. Out¬ 
side the village he is set on his feet and walks the rest of 
the way like die others, all the time clutching in his fist the 
demon-searing nut-cutter, As soon as the village of the bride 
comes in sight, he is again taken on the hack of the suasa, 
though he may already be a full-grown man, The miasm 
carries the fcatsti pot on her head. The dosi shoulders a carrier 
pole to which a bamboo netting is attached. It contains at 
one end a basket (sifcosi) with the wedding garments of bride 
and groom (unless they have already been sent ahead with 
the water-carrier) r at the other end of the pole a basket with 
the wedding presents for the bride's mother and grandmother. 

The nuptial garments of the bridegroom consist of a new 
loincloth and a long white coat (jama) which reaches down 
to his ankles. This coat is often borrowed from a neighbour 
who charges four annas for its loan. For headgear, the bride¬ 
groom gets a white narrow strip of cloth, from seven to ten 
cubits long. Contrary to the non-tribal custom, the Gond or 
Bhixmia bridegroom does not wear a nuptial crown though 
otherwise his dress is the same as that of a non-trihal bride¬ 
groom. Also the custom of carrying the bridegroom pari of 
the way may be an adaptation of a non-tribal rite: in many 
parts of India, the bridegroom either rides a horse when on 
his way to the bride, or he is carried by a man, Non-tribal 
folk, however, do not carry the bridegroom on the back, but 
on the hip. 

Well ahead of the wedding party walks another man, the 
Wiishfi 8 or water-carrier. Since it is his task to cook the 
wedding dinner, he must be of the same caste as the bride¬ 
groom. For his service he gets a nominal fee of one and a 
quarter rupees. When he calk at the bridek village, he drives 
along a he-goat to be slaughtered for the wedding dinner, and 
carries also the turmeric for the bridal couplek last an- 

e The fahuhti in the proper sense of the word really belongs to the 
Muslim water-bearers numbering over 100,000 in Northern Tndb, The 
Appointment of a bhishti dearly proves the strong non-triba! influence 
on the marriage ceremonial of the Gond and Bhumia. 
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olnting (lagan k\ hardi ) p and at feast two bottles of liquor. 
After his arrival at the house of the bride* he locks 
the goat in the cattleshed, then gives the porch ol 
the house a coating with fresh cattle dung. After this 
has been done he visits the houses of the village headman, 
tlie village watchman, the Brahmin t and four or five other 
village notables where he performs the same service. Then 
he goes and collects mohfein leaves (pan) from which he 
makes cups and platters for the wedding dinner. He also 
collects fuel (?ickri) T Sometimes he finds it more convenient 
to prepare the leaf platters before hand at home and to take 
also the fuel from the stack at his own house. When he 
let urns from coating the porches of the various houses in the 
village with cattle dung, he first slaughters the goat, cuts up 
the meat and starts with the preparations for the wedding 
dinner. He fetches water, washes the kodai and begins to 
took. He is kept very busy as nobody in the bride's home 
gives him a helping hand; on the contrary, they pretend to 
resent his intrusion; the women order him about, tease or 
scold him. complain that he is always in their way* tell him 
what to do and how to cook* and generally make his job 
more difficult than it actually ought to be. But the bhishti 
knows that the women do not really want to offend him and 
does not mind their teasing. His job, though, he takes very 
seriously, so much so that he does not take any food himself 
before the wedding dinner is served. It may be long past mid¬ 
night when his meal is ready. 

When the bridegroom’s party arrives at the village of the 
bride, the guests do not proceed straight to the house of the 
bride, but stop about a furlong from it under a big shady tree. 
They make a seat ready under the tree for the bridegroom. 
Then they begin to sing and dance, while the groom sits 
quietly in the shade and watches the dance. 

If the village council of the bride has not yet received its 
fee t which really should have been paid at the engagement, 
now is the time to pay it. A man of the bridegroom's party 
plays the go-between. He goes to the bride's home where 
guests and villagers are sitting around or dancing and informs 
the village elders that the bridegroom’s father is now willing 
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to pay his dues. They reply that they expect at least ten 
rupees. The messenger returns to the bridegroom’s father 
and delivers his message. The groom's father usually refuses 
to pay so much and asks for a reduction of the fee. After 
some heated discussion, the village elders reluctantly comply 
and reduce the fee by half. A very poor man pays even 
less* only about two rupees. If it is known that the bride¬ 
groom’s father is a wealthy man, the village elders remain 
adamant and demand the full amount. In addition to this, 
the groom's father pays at least three rupees to the village 
headman, two rupees to the watchman, and makes some small 
gifts to other villagers. The village elders demand this fee 
with the explanation: ‘It is a girl of our village that is getting 
married; you must pay for her," 

When aU this has been settled, the bridegroom's party forms 
a group* ready to proceed to the bride’s house. There, guests 
and villagers also get ready to meet the bridegroom’s party. 
All the while both groups keep on dancing and singing. The 
two groups slowly approach each other from different direc¬ 
tions, but stop at some distance from one another. After a 
while one of the bride's party says: 'Let us go and meet the 
bridegroom's party. 1 Slowly they proceed towards the tree 
where the bridegroom's party dances. The dance is wild and 
disorderly, and gradually develops into a veritable war dance. 
The men swing swords, axes and sticks, and sing and shout 
till they are hoarse. Some men who have brought their guns 
along shoot them off now and then to increase the general 
pandemonium. The women in a separate group dance with 
ever-increasing excitement and tempo, swinging their arms, 
bending low and then suddenly jerking up into an erect 
position. Slowly the two groups advance towards each other, 
retreat again, and advance once more. This dancing lasts 
about fifteen minutes. If the dancers get too excited and there 
is danger of a clash, the village elders go and spread some 
blankets on the ground somewhere at an equal distance be¬ 
tween both groups- They request the dancers of both groups 
to deposit their weapons on the blankets. 

Some men of the brides party lash two or three bedsteads 
together and cover them with a cloth. The structure forms 
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the body of ait 'elephant 1 . A conical basket is used for the 
* elephant V head with the trunk, while a bundle of straw 
serves as its tail Two men take the whole structure on their 
shoulders, A brother or cousin of the bride mounts the 
‘elephant* and rides to the bridegroom^ father. The bride¬ 
groom's father gives him a present of money, usually one 
rupee four annas,** 

A l last the two parties meet and now mix in a wild scram¬ 
ble* In mock fights they fall to the ground 1 roll about h get 
up again and jump around^ brandishing their weapons and 
threatening to bit each other. It is indeed a wonder that no 
one gets hurt in this melee* 10 

In this general confusion, the suftsa of the bridegroom 
quietly takes him on his back and p by-passing the dancing 
groups, carries him quickly to the wedding booth of the 
bride's house. There the bridegroom has to touch the wed¬ 
ding post (sajem or mangrohen), If he forgets to do it or is 
prevented from doing so by the women of the house, he must 
pay a fine of one and a quarter rupees. 

The mock fight between the two parties invariably results 
in the "defeat 1 of the bride's party* After some time a few 
old men step between the fighting groups and request them, 
unless this has already been done previously, to deposit their 
swords, axes and sticks on a sheet spread on the ground. 
Then the father of the bride embraces the father of the bride* 
groom, both throw some areca nuts on the weapons and shove 
some pieces into each other's mouths. The other men and 
women also embrace, exchange pan and areca nuts like the 

This may be a relic: af an old Rajput custom: In old limes the 
father of o Rajput bride bad to present an elephant ta hi? son-in-law 
as part of the dowry, but when a man could not afford a real elephant a 
small golden image of the animal was substituted. Cf. Russel) and 
Himkl (ISIS): Vol. 4, p. 420. 

10 Such a mack fight 5 ^m 5 to he typical of the wedding ceremonies 
of the Qratax Cf. F. A. Grignard (1900): p. 10, and S. C. Hoy 
p. 3,56, In BLlaspur, certain non-tribal castes also indulge in a sham 
fight when the wedding parties meat Cf. Russell and Hirntal (1916): 
Vol. 2, p- 410. This mock fight is probably a relic of the time when 
marriage by capture was common. As Manu calls it the Rakshasn 
form oJ marriage fManu W. 3) , it may be of non-Aryan origin. 
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two samdM, It is the bridegroom’s father who has to supply 
the areca nuts. 

Now the bridegroom's father takes a bottle of liquor which 
he kept hanging on a string from his shoulder, and pours 
some liquor into a leaf-cup. He sprinkles a few drops on the 
weapons lying in a heap on the sheet* If there is an import¬ 
ant man ill the crowd, the bridegroom's father pours the liquor 
into the cupped palm of this man and* supporting his arm, 
assists him in sprinkling the liquor on the weapons. AlLer 
this blessing of the arms., the two samdJii exchange drinks 
from the leaf-cup which has again been filled. The father of 
the bride aLso carries a bottle of liquor on a string over his 
shoulder. Now he pours liquor from his bottle into a cup 
which he raises to the mouth of his samdfoi to drink. After 
they have drunk, the other men and women also have a drink. 

At last the bridegroom T s party is led by the villagers to 
a house at some distance from the bride's home. This house, 
called has been specially prepared to accommodate 

the bridegroom’s party. If no house Is available for this 
purpose, the party is lodged in a cattleshed. 

The bridegroom’s party has to wait at the janwasa for about 
an hour. At last the bMshti arrives from the bride’s house 
with a huge plate of boiled rice or fcodm (bJiat) r All eat off 
leaf plates, except the bridegroom who has to fast. He gets 
his dinner later, together with the bride* While the guests 
are eating, the village headman and some village notables 
arrive on the scene. If the headman delays his arrival, the 
attendants of the bridegroom go to the village to invite him 
and some other men. The suasin carries on her head, on a 
pad t a brass vessel full of water* Its mouth is sealed with an 
earthen saucer which contains a burning oil-light. The mes¬ 
sengers are accompanied by musicians playing lively tunes. 
The village headman is invited to the wedding even if he is 
of a different caste. When he arrives, he is offered a seat on 
a bedstead (khatya) to have a chat with the guests. 

Meanwhile, the bride is being bathed behind the house and 
dressed up for the wedding by the sue sin and other women 
of the family. She puts up a new fngra, her hair is combed, 
and all the silver ornaments which the family possesses are 
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hung on her, Some of the ornaments with which she Is decked 
out are a gift of the bridegroom's father which he sent along 
with the nuptial garments. 

After a while Lhe bridegroom is handed a potsherd which 
contains maize grains. He is told to hold the potsherd over 
a fire and to fan it three times. If the maize — a handful of 
grains only—is roasted in this short time* it is considered an 
excellent omen; il the grains remain fresh „ it is not regarded 
as a great misfortune. Then the grains are tied into a fold 
oi the bridegroom^ loincloth. Accompanied by his personal 
attendants and some women, he now has to go to three houses 
near the ioTturnsa and to beg for grain. He gets at every 
house a handful of kodn w r hich he adds to the maize grains. 
He is, however, not allowed to enter any of the houses, but 
must remain outside the courtyard. The grain is brought to 
him at the gate. 

At the same time, the bride goes on a similar begging tour p 
accompanied by a few women who sing incessantly. As soon 
as the bride has returned to her house* the bridegroom’s party 
leaves the jn nwasu and approaches the bride's house in pro¬ 
cession. At the gate the procession stops. 

Now the Bhumia perforin a ceremony which is not cus¬ 
tomary among the Gond or any other tribe or caste of the 
district- The entourage of the bride leave the house with 
her and approach the gate from within. Two sheets are spread 
on the ground, one by the bridegroom's party, the other by 
the relatives of the bride. The sheets are held up by two 
men like two dividing curtains at a distance of about five 
yards. At one side the bridegroom Is posted* at the other 
side the bride. Both face each other. The bridegroom now 
slips away under the sheet and runs towards the sheet held 
up by the bride s party + He stops before it i throws some grains 
over it at the bride and runs back as fast as he can to his 
own parly, dodging under the sheet held up by his own men. 
The grains which he throws at the bride are the same which 
he had collected on his begging tour. Now the bride passes 
under the sheet held up by her relatives^ runs towards the 
bridegroom and throws some grains collected by her over the 
sheet at him. She, too, returns quickly to her own party. 
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This rite is repeated twice. The third time the bridegroom, 
when he has thrown the grain at his bride, quickly slips under 
the curtain and runs alter his bride who tries to escape into 
the house. II the bridegroom is able to reach her before she 
can enter the house, he puts his arms on her shoulders and 
leads her to his parly* Often the girl is too quick for him 
and succeeds in entering the house where she hides in a 
corner. The women of the family bar the entrance into the 
house for the bridegroom and he must pay them four annas 
before they allow him to enter. Wealthy men have to pay 
even more, up to a rupee and four annas. When he has found 
his bride, the groom takes her by the shoulders and leads her 
to the gate of the courtyard* 

If the wedding is performed in the house of the bridegroom, 
the bride h of course, runs to another house where she hides. 

The following ceremony is now again performed by all 
castes of the district. When the bridegroom stands at the gate 
(pharJefi) of the courtyard,, the bride's mother approaches 
with a brass vessel full of water and a brass plate. She pours 
water over the bare legs of the bridegroom and catches the 
water in the brass plate. After the mother of the bride, 
other women of the village and relatives perform this ablution 
as an expression of welcome. The bridegroom has to give a 
paisa to each woman. No order of precedence is observed 
in this ceremony. In, a Bhumia wedding^ the bridegroom 
stands at the gate with his bride, one arm around her shoul¬ 
ders. The women also wash the feet of the bride. In a 
Good wedding, it is the suasin who washes the feet of the 
bridegroom; the bride's mother gives him milk to drink and 
bread to eat. This ceremony of welcome is repeated five 
times. The bride is not present at this reception. Good 
women do not allow the bridegroom to enter the courtyard 
unless he pays them one and a quarter rupees. The bride¬ 
groom is then carried inside by the water-carrier and seated 
at the side of bis bride in the wedding booth. 

Then all sit down around the couple, have a drink, chat 
end dance, while the band plays. After about an hour the 
simsa takes the bridegroom, the tfuesm the bride, and both 
are carried outside into the courtyard. The mother of the 
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bridegroom and the mother of the bride are asked to sit down 
with outstretched legs, facing each other. The bridegroom is 
placed on the lap of his mother, the bride on the lap of hers. 
Then suasa and sitasm spread a sheet over both, holding it in 
ibis position during the following ceremony. 

Five paba are placed on the .sheet, one in each comer* 
the fifth in the centre. Now women again anoint bridegroom 
and bride with turmeric paste; they rub the grease all over 
the body* also over the clothes. The other women sing during 
the anointing just as they keep on singing during any cere¬ 
mony performed at the wedding. After the anointing bride 
and groom are bathed by their attendants with hot and then 
with cold water. Now the sheet is taken off, the five copper 
coins on the sheet are given to the dosi of the bride who, 
meanwhile, is seated inside eating urda cakes. The wedding 
clothes of both bridegroom and bride are in his keeping. He 
now hands them over tq their attendants and the bridegroom 
is dressed in the nuptial garments by the sit asa, the bride by 
the wAffin. While bride and groom are being dressed, the 
nofft of the bride or the deiuar of the village demands a bottle 
of liquor. The bridegroom and bride on either side of him, 
he offers bm, pouring clarified butter (ghee) and incense into 
a small fire, and sprinkles some liquor on it. Then taking a 
strip of cloth* about five cubits long, he ties two areca nuts, 
four paisa, and a stick of turmeric in a corner of the cloth. 
One end of this strip of cloth is tied to the bridegroom's loin¬ 
cloth, the other end to the bride's lugra. 

The suasa and the suasin now bring water in a brass pot 
and wash the hands of bridegroom and bride. The brides 
mother prepares a dish which is called khichri. It consists of 
urda lentils, rice and turmeric cooked together in salt water. 
The bride's mother feeds the groom, the groom's mother the 
bride. Both marriage partners sit side by side on a sheet or 
sackcloth. This is the procedure in a Good marriage. Among 
the Bhumia, it is the suasin who serves the dish of khichri. 
Bridegroom and bride eat from the same plate; they are not 
fed by their respective mothers-in-law. Nor do they feed each 
other as is the custom among the non-tribals. After their 
meal they wash their hands, one woman after the other pour- 
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ing water over their hands. The water is not allowed to drop 
on the floor, but is caught in a brass plate. The bridegroom 
again pays a paisa to each woman lor this service. Mean¬ 
while, the village priest,, drinking steadily, quietly finishes 
the bottle of liquor from which he has sprinkled a few drops 
on the fire* Then he goes outside. 

While bride and groom have their first common meal + the 
village smith (Agaria) arrives with a bamboo tube in which 
several holes have been drilled. The tube is filled with tur¬ 
meric powder (hardt), wheat flour and the flour of gram. 
While the turmeric powder is yellow, the wheat flour is white 
and the gram flour orange. The Agaria rolls the tube over 
the floor of the wedding booth around the wedding post and 
thus draws a carpet of pretty differently coloured patterns on 
the ground. 

Now the suasa pours almost a fcuru of kodo grains around 
the wedding post. After him, the parents of the bridegroom 
and the bride, and other people, scatter kodo grains on the 
floor around the wedding post. The village priest, standing 
at the door of the house, scatters rice grains all over the 
place. Following this either he, or the mother of the bride, 
leads the young couple three times around the wedding post, 
the suasa walking at the side of the bridegroom, the suosht 
at the side of the bride. The bridegroom t who sometimes 
wears over his turban (phet a) a nuptial crown (mtrnr or 
maltdc) after the fashion of the non-tribals, holds with his 
right hand the nut-cutter to his forehead, with his left hand 
he clutches the little finger of his bride's left hand. If the 
wedding takes place in the house of the bridegroom, they walk 
seven times around the wedding post, otherwise only 
three times. This walking around the post, called bhauri, 
appears to be the essential rite of the marriage. After the 
tkauri, bridegroom and bride are considered to be married. 
They now sit down near the wedding post on a sheet or on 
sackcloth spread on the floor. 

Now the slab on which spices are ground (silota) is placed 
in front of the wedding post and on it a turmeric stick. A 
brass vessel (lota) full of water is placed on a brass plate 
[thali or tatkia) in front of the bridegroom, another in front 
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of the bride. A big tobacco leaf is brought, with tobacco and 
country cigars (biri) on it, and also placed near the wedding 
post, as also a pot containing about four pints of liquor. The 
pot is placed on a pad made of ropes (gin). Two to four 
thoAIgih leaves are placed on the pot as spoons. 

When all is ready t they sit down. The village priest 
(detucr) now sprinkles water from the brass vessel on the 
feet of bridegroom and bride. He takes the stick of turmeric 
on the silota between the thumb and fore-finger of his right 
hand p presses the turmeric with the thumb first on the wed¬ 
ding post and then on the foreheads of the couple between 
the eyes. He kisses his finger tips with a loud smack, 
throwing his hand out towards the couple in greeting; or 
he embraces both, laying his cheek against their cheek. 
At last he throws a rupee on each plate. This ceremony is 
called tika and is meant as a blessing. Then he takes a few 
paisa in his handp swings them over the heads of the couple 
and gives a paisa each to the suasa and the suasin, to the 
village headman, the watchman, to the dost and his wife, and 
to other prominent people among the wedding guests. 

Immediately behind her husband, the wile of the detoar 
sprinkles water on the feet of the couple and, taking some 
turmeric powder with both her hands, touches the wedding 
post with them. Whereupon, crossing her arms, she puts her 
hands on the shoulders of bridegroom and bride, and pours 
the powder over them. After that she too takes a coin, swings 
it over the heads of the couple and throws it on the plate 
in front of them. She produces another copper coin, again 
moving It over the heads of the couple, and throws it towards 
the suo&i,, She repeats the ceremony of throwing a paisa in 
the following order to the suasin, to the dost, the village head¬ 
man, the watchman (kotwar), the musicians and the smith 
(Agaria). This ceremony is called ntjaur. Next the dewarin 
(wife of the deicar, village priest) takes the head of the 
bridegroom between her hands and kisses her own hands with 
a loud smack. The same greeting is given to the bride. 

Now the parents of the bride approach. The mother of 
the bride brings a cup of milk, or water, if no milk is avail¬ 
able, and washes the feet of bridegroom and bride. After 
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her, the bride's father washes their feet. Then the mother 
takes a pinch of turmeric powder with two fingers, touches 
with it first the wedding post, then the forehead of the bride¬ 
groom and of the bride, her daughter. This rite is repeated 
by the bride^ father. The parents of the bridegroom, how¬ 
ever, do not bestow this blessing on the couple; this is done 
only by the relatives and fellow villagers of the bride. Every 
one, who blesses the couple in the manner just described, 
must put some money on the plate. 

Wealthy people have to give more than just a copper coin. 
If the bridegroom thinks that a man or woman could have 
given more, be hides his feet under his loincloth and does 
not allow them to wash his feet. Only after the present has 
been increased, does he allow himself to be blessed. Some¬ 
times the groom or the bride hide their face or look away 
when a wealthy but stingy man approaches them to paint their 
foreheads. It is considered a great dishonour if a person has 
to return to his place without having applied the tifea, as this 
blessing is called. To escape such a dishonour, a wealthy 
relative may even promise the couple a calf. Such a promise 
is called pnn, The calf is sent to the newly-wed couple some 
time after the wedding. 

When all have expressed their good wishes to the couple, 
the father of the bride speaks the following words of blessing: 
*Sona ke dant kfcoto, kora men putra ? sat men laJcshmi, fcothi 
men dan, ganth men paisa, lakh herns jitwf ('May you clean 
your teeth with a golden stick, may you get a son in your 
lap, a cow in your cattleshed, grain in your bins, money in 
your pocket, and may you live a hundred thousand years/) 

This ceremony usually takes such a long time that the legs 
of the couple get cramped from squatting on the low stools 
fpirha) . For this reason the snaxa and the suamn once or 
twice help bridegroom and bride to stand up and stretch their 
legs. They even massage them if necessary. 

Now a long sheet is spread on the floor covering the floor 
from the wedding post to the middle post in the main room 
of the house. The bride and groom, with their scarfs tied 
together, step on the sheet and as they are led back into the 
house, the bride, walking behind the groom, takes up the 
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sheet behind her. The bridegroom is guided by the saasa, 
the bride by the sua$in. In the bouse the dosi unties the knot 
in the scarfs by which the two were tied together. 

Then the bridegroom is again taken out by the suasa, his 
scarf (pkhhori) over his head and shoulders. The bride fol¬ 
lows in similar attire, accompanied by the suasin. Bridegroom 
and bride go from man to man and woman to woman touching 
their feet with folded hands. The children get a kiss from the 
couple. 

Soon after the hhauri ceremony the relatives of the bride 
begin to serve liquor. At every wedding, dozens of bottles 
are emptied. Often the liquor bill at a wedding amounts to 
thirty or forty rupees, the price of a hundred bottles. Some 
people try to keep their liquor bill low by secretly distilling 
their own liquor and buying only a few bottles to deceive the 
distiller (Kalar). At a wedding, everybody gets a drink, 
men, women and even children. Before the first drink all 
sprinkle a few drops on the ground * but without saying a 
prayer. In the evening most of the wedding guests are already 
quite drunk. Some get very jolly and talkative, while others 
become quarrelsome, so that it is often difficult to prevent a 
fight. The young people sing and dance, while the elders 
look on and enjoy themselves while waiting for the wed- 
ding dinner. It consists of a huge plate of kodci or rice for 
each diner, some lentils and a small piece of goat's meat. 

A wedding is an occasion of public enjoyment, a social 
affair, when the guests meet all their kith and kin, when 
public affairs are discussed and new matches arranged. 

The merry entertainment continues till late in the night. 
But at dawn more and more guests disappear for a short nap. 
They either sleep at the bride’s house, in the jent tasa, or at 
the house of a friend or relative. Bride and bridegroom have 
been separated after the blessing of the guests. They do not 
see each other for the whole night. Next morning, when the 
wedding guests get ready to leave for home, the bridegroom 
often has some difficulty in recognizing his bride. Her girl 
friends dress her up as a boy or disguise her in some other 
manner*, and the groom who has seen his spouse a few times 
only finds it difficult to pick her out from the crowd of girls. 
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If he is unable to recognize her, the girls fine him and only 
after he has paid them will they deliver his bride. 

Before they leave, the groom wraps a brass pot (fcas lei 
Jota) T empty or full of water, into a cloLh and offers it to all 
the relatives and fellow villagers of his bride. This ceremony 
Lj called duVm ka nyuta and is the invitation of the bride¬ 
groom to follow him to his own village. Those who accept 
the invitation first touch the vessel and then their own fore¬ 
head with their folded hands. 

When the groom's party leaves for home, the bride must 
accompany her new spouse even if she is not yet mature. 
First, she takes leave of her mother by kissing her own 
fingers with a smack and then throwing the hand towards 
the face of her mother. The latter takes her daughter's head 
between her hands and kisses her own hands, first the right 
and then the left. Then mother and daughter embrace each 
other, laying her head on the right and then on the left 
shoulder of thi other. This embrace is called bhed. The 
other women now take leave of the bride in the same manner. 
At last the bride approaches her father and her other male 
relatives whose feet she touches with folded hands which she 
then lifts to her forehead. 

If the village of the bridegroom is at some distance, the 
party takes some provisions along for a meal, to be prepared 
when they stop for a rest. The journey Is done on foot. The 
companions of the bride either mix with the companions of 
lhe groom or walk in a group of their own at some distance 
front the groom's party. 

When they arrive at the bridegroom^ home, his mother 
welcomes the couple at the gate by washing their feet. Then 
both enter the house and sit down to a meal. The groom’s 
mother shoves some fcodai cakes into the mouth of her son 
and her new daughter-in-law. Bride and groom are again 
brought outside to the wedding post around which they walk 
four times. After this ceremony all guests are liberally 
entertained with liquor. Later, a meal is served. They sing 
and dance till late at night. 

On this night also the bride and ^room stay in separate 
quarters. In tbe morning all get up, drink some liquor and 
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partake of a meal. Afterwards they dance. Somewhat later, 
bride and groom are again brought together. Accompanied 
by their attendants (sitosa and suostrt) they are led by the 
do« and his wife to the village bathing place at a river or 
pond. The musicians, too, accompany them. At the bathing 
place, the dost first removes all the ornaments of the bride 
and groom and deposits them at a safe place. Then he offers 
hum on a dry dung-cake (kanda) and sprinkles liquor on the 
ornaments and on the nuptial crown, if the couple wore one, 
and also on the nut-cutter of the bridegroom. Then he gives 
a handful of rice grains to groom and bride. The bridegroom 
takes off his shirt or coat and the bride mbs the lower arm 
of her spouse with her rice grains, while he rubs the lower 
arm of his bride with his rice grains. Then both step into the 
water and splash each other with water whereupon the suese 
bathes the groom and the suesm the bride. They also wash 
the clothes of the couple, the suosa the clothes of the bride¬ 
groom and the suosin those of the bride. According to other 
informants, the bridegroom rubs the neck and back of his 
bride with rice grains, and the bride does the same to the 
groom. But everything is done with the greatest decorum, 
my informants insisted. This ceremony is called mai-wari 
charaum, or nmtuk sarauiK After the bath, all return to the 
house of the bridegroom. The dosi carries the ornaments, 
but the nuptial crown he leaves at the bathing place. He 
demands a few paisa for each ornament when he returns them 
to the owner. Of the money collected in this manner he gives 
some to the cuasn and the sufisin, some to the village headman 
and to the watchman, and a few coins to the musicians. If 
any money is left, he buys a bottle of liquor and gives every¬ 
body a drink. 

Now the relatives and fellow villagers of the bride get ready 
to leave. Only if their village is far away, do they stay for 
another night to leave early next morning. The rest of the 
day they pass singing and dancing, eating and drinking and 
enjoying themselves. This is called cfiifcanwmi. 

When at last the wedding guests take their leave, the bride 
kisses and embraces her female relatives with many tears, 
and greets her male relatives by touching their feet with 
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folded hands. She has now to stay with her husband and 
may visit her own relatives only occasionally and then only 
with her husband. 

However, if the bride is still immature, she may be allowed 
to return to her parents* home. This is not always the case. 
Some young girls have to live with their husband even before 
puberty, especially if the husband is a grown-up man and un¬ 
willing to wait any longer for the consummation of the mar¬ 
riage. 

The wedding post b kepi on the porch of both houses for 
a long time after the marriage. When at last the wedding 
booth has to be removed, the village priest is called. He 
sprinkles a few drops from a bottle of liquor on the wedding 
post, and drinks the rest of the liquor himself. Then he pulls 
out the post and sticks it into the wall near the door of the 
hut in which the newly-married couple live. 

Married life usually begins for the young couple on the same 
day as the wedding guests leave. The following night they 
sleep together for the first time in the hut which has been 
prepared for them. If the girl is still immature and allowed 
to return to her parents, married life is postponed till she 
comes of age. Then her husband comes with relatives and 
musicians to take her to his house. The guests are enter¬ 
tained by the girl's father with goat's meat and plenty of 
liquor. The fellow villagers are also invited for dinner. 
When the girl reaches her husband h s house she is received 
by the women of the house who take her to the well to fetch 
water. It is she who prepares the meal on this day. The 
ceremony of fetching the wife is called pauau* 

After about a month the relatives of the bride come again. 
They eat and drink in the bouse of the young husband's 
father, then early next morning leave for home with the young 
couple. Both stay about eight days in the house of the bride's 
parents. After this visit the young woman is allowed to visit 
her parents on the feasts of Holi, Kuchluya^ Ditcan, Naim, 
and on most other big feasts. Her father or brother comes to 
fetch the woman home. She stays a few days, then her hus¬ 
band comes to bring her back to his house. 

It should be emphasized that the wedding ritual described 
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above is in its essential parts observed by ail castes and 
tribes of eastern Mandla. Naturally, ceremonies differ from 
village to village, from caste to caste, but the essential rites 
are performed everywhere in the same manner. It must also 
be mentioned that the whole Gond and Bhumia wedding 
ceremonial is very similar to the wedding ceremonial of the 
non-tribals more or less all over Central India, It is t there¬ 
fore* very probable that the ritual as a whole has been adopted! 
by the Gond and Bhumia from the non-tribal castes. Had 
these castes adopted the wedding ritual from the Bhumia or 
Gond, they would not have observed it also in regions where 
no Gond or Bhumia are found. 


CHAPTER XV 


OTHER FORMS OF MARRIAGE 


It should be noted from the outset that all the forms of 
marriage described in the following pages are also found 
among low non-tribal castes, not only of eastern Manila, but 
of the whole of Central India, 

1. Serving for a Wife 

Marriage by sendee or Jemiseim is quite common among the 
Gond and Bhumia of eastern Mandla. Those people, espe¬ 
cially, who have only daughters, like to take a boy into their 
home. He is to marry a daughter of the family; but he has 
to work for her. In such a case the wedding expenses are 
borne by the girl's father. The wedding takes place in the 
house of the bride, soon after she comes of age, and is usually 
on a more modest scale. Only the nearest relatives of the 
bridegroom are invited and feasted by the girl's father as 
they contribute nothing towards the expenses. The term of 
service is fixed by the village council ( panch ): it lasts among 
the Bhumia from five to seven , among the Gond from three 
to five years. The wedding should take place after about 
three years of service. However, in practice there is no strict 
rule about the period of service- and the year when the wed* 
ding takes place depends of course also on the age of the 
marriage partners. If there are no sons in the family, sons- 
in-law are often encouraged to stay on in the family; after 
the death of their wives 5 parents they inherit the whole pro¬ 
perty. But sons-in-law rarely ever stay for long in the house 
of their parents-in-law; generally they do not get along too 
well with them. 

A man serving for his wife lives with the family of his 
future father-in-law, eats and w-orks with him, but has a 
separate hut or room for sleeping. If the marriage does not 
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come off after the young man has already worked a couple 
of years, he has o right to claim restitution or another girl 
in marriage. If he is paid off in cash, his wages for a year 
amounted before the last war to about Rs. 12 only; account 
being taken for the fact that during his period of service he 
received food and clothing from his employer 

Before the marriage is performed, bride and groom are not 
permitted any intimacies. They are not even allowed to speak 
with one another; nor should they ever be alone together. 
Provided others are present they may work in the same place, 
and the girl may even bring him his food to the field. 

The wedding usually takes place a year after the girl be^ 
comes mature. The couple usually leave soon after marriage 
to start their own household. This is almost the rule if 
there are sons in the house of the parents-in-law, A lamsertu, 
though he does not live any more in the house, may how¬ 
ever still continue to work in the field of his father-in-law for 
food and clothing. 

It is a proverb that s a lamsena and hired bullocks are 
always overworked/ A lamsena certainly has no easy life, 
though his treatment, of course, differs according to the 
character of the parents-in-law. Usually he is not held in 
high esteem. He comes from a poor family; he is often lazy 
or stupid. Quite frequently it happens that a [amsentt is dis¬ 
missed for laziness or under another pretext, if the girl does 
not want to marry him or falls in love with some other boy. 
The lamsena is thus often cheated of his wife and not seldom 
also of his wages. A boy serving for the purpose of marriage 
is supposed to work better and harder because he is expected 
to have a personal interest in the prosperity of his future 
father-in-law's family. He ought to receive higher wages than 
an ordinary servant, but actually he gets less when he is dis¬ 
missed. 


2. Widow Marriage 

A Gond or Bhumia woman is allowed to marry again after 
the death of her husband- This second marriage is not con¬ 
sidered a marriage in the proper sense of the word, for the 
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woman cannot be married by byatth rites, but only by cere¬ 
monies which are called Jiurdi-jwmt (‘turmeric water’). 

After her husband’s death, a woman should marry one of 
his kinsmen. As a matter of fact, her husband’s younger 
brother (detuar) has the first right to marry her, whether he 
already has a wife or not. Such a union Is legalised by hardi- 
pemi rites. This wedding lacks the many and elaborate cere¬ 
monies which are so typical of the by a ah marriage. How¬ 
ever, no social stigma whatever is attached to this form of 
marriage which not seldom takes the place of the regular 
byauh marriage because it is so much cheaper. For the ftardi- 
pant marriage, a group of relatives and fellow villagers as¬ 
semble at the bride's house. Bride and groom are seated on 
a sheet spread on the floor on the porch (angatia). Then they 
are anointed with turmeric water (hardi-puni). Even this 
anointing is rather perfunctory, for much less turmeric is 
used than in a regular by an ft marriage. After the anointing, 
bride and groom have to stand up and both arc covered with 
a new sheet (pichhori). Again turmeric water is sprinkled 
on them. Now the bridegroom puts a string of beads around 
the neck of his bride, bangles on her wrists, and a ring on 
her finger. They walk into the house as husband and wife. 
Later, a feast is given to the guests who witnessed the mar¬ 
riage. Much liquor is served. But a poor man often invites 
only a few persons for the wedding dinner and merely pre¬ 
sents his new wife with a necklace of black beads, some ban¬ 
gles and a ring. 

If the younger brother of the deceased husband surrenders 
his right over the widow, another man may marry her if she 
consents. But a widow if she has a number of children whom 
she does not want to leave, often prefers to stay single, for 
she must leave the children with the family of her late hus¬ 
band. A woman with only one or two children usually re¬ 
marries. It is her husband’s father or brother who arranges 
her remarriage. The new husband of the woman must pay 
the bride-price (korchha) to her late husband’s younger 
brother, father or cousin. 

A widow may, however, return to her own parents if the 
latter refund the expenses which the family of her late hus- 
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band incurred at her wedding. In that case her parents 
arrange her remarriage. If a widow has no children t she often 
prefers to return to her parents, 
if a man leaves two wives behind h his younger brother may 
keep both if he so desires provided the women consent. If he 
forces them to stay with him against their wlll p they will 
take the first opportunity of running away, A younger brother 
may keep one of his deceased brother's wives and marry the 
ether off to some other man r or he may arrange another 
marriage for both of them. The new husband pays him about 
five rupees. 


3. Mauri ace by Exchange 

Sometimes, when a man wants to marry a certain girl, he 
promises his own sister in exchange for his prospective wife's 
brother or cousin. Often such marriages are arranged by the 
parents of both partners. In such a double wedding, the 
question of the bride-price does not arise. The expenses for 
the wedding are considerably reduced, as one wedding feast 
serves for both marriages. 

This form of marriage is frequent if the children of a brother 
and sister get married. It is called dudh fan tana (‘returning 
the milk*). 

4. Marriage by Capture 

Marriage by capture of the bride is a legitimate form both 
for Gond and Bhumia. However, my Gond informant Dhuri 
of Bijora denied that such a marriage is possible without a 
previous understanding between boy and girl. Only when 
a boy is sure of the affection of his sweetheart, but sees no 
other way of gaining her p may he ask a few friends of his to 
go with him to the village, where the girl of his choice lives, 
and earn' her off. When the parents of the girl become aware 
of the kidnapping, they at once proceed to the boy’s parental 
house and demand the return of their daughter. Usually the 
relatives of the boy stoutly deny any knowledge of the where¬ 
abouts of the girl though she may be right there in the house., 
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Her parents at, last leave under protest and with threats. 
After their departure, the wedding is quickly performed, 

If the girl is still a virgin, i.e. r had never been married be¬ 
fore, the bynuh marriage rites roust be performed, otherwise 
it is a wedding by hardi-pam. Of the byanh rites only the 
most essential ones are performed: the so-called cfufcsJta, i.e., 
the anointing with turmeric. A wedding booth is quickly 
erected and a wedding post set up, around which the pair 
walk seven times. Only a few people, seldom more than ten, 
attend the wedding. Naturally, only the nearest relatives and 
closest friends of the bridegroom allow themselves to be in¬ 
volved in such a wedding. The village elders conveniently 
ignore the whole affair; they do not object to it, nor do they 
approve of it. The boy is not punished for kidnapping the 
girl. 

As soon as the parents of the girl are informed of the wed¬ 
ding, they again appear and demand a bride-price (Icurchlta). 
The Gond demand for a virgin girl up to 500 rupees, for one 
not a virgin, from 200 to 300 rupees. If the money is paid at 
once, peace is soon restored. If the bridegroom cannot pay, 
he either promises to serve as a Inmsena for four or five years 
or gives some other security towards future payment- If he 
does not show any readiness to pay the bride-price, the girl s 
parents appeal to the village council or go to court. If the 
girl’s parents and their companions are strong enough, they 
force their daughter to return home. 

Certain ceremonies in the present wedding ritual suggest 
that in former times marriage by capture was an accepted 
form among the Gond and Bhumia- Even in a regular mar¬ 
riage, the groom’s party meets the bride's party outside the 
village, and a mock fight ensues with much flourishing of 
weapons. During this scene, the bridegroom is secretly carried 
into the village to the wedding booth. Later, he has to pursue 
the bride who tries to escape. 

The last ceremony, however, could also be explained as an 
expression of the bride’s liberty in accepting her bridegroom 
or in rejecting him. If she did not want to marry him, she 
would not allow herself to be caught by him. 
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5. Marriage by Intrusion 

It may happen that a Gond or Bhumla girl takes the initia¬ 
tive and simply enters the house of the man of her choice and 
informs him that she intends to become his wife. If the man 
consents, the very fact of keeping her makes the union legal 
In most cases, there is some previous understanding between 
the man and the girl. No girl would take the risk of being 
turned out of the house and of thus becoming the laughing- 
stock of the whole village. 

If the girl is already married to some other man, her lover 
must pay indemnity ( karckhu ) to her lawful husband. Until 
this indemnity is paid t her husband has a right to call his 
faithless wife back, and he may even use force in bringing 
her to her senses. If he succeeds* the woman is made an 
outcaste for adultery; her husband must pay a fine to the 
caste council and give a purification dinner* the costs of which* 
however, must be paid by her seducer. 

If the lawful husband of the woman agrees to release her 
for a certain sum of money* the woman is free to marry her 
lover by hardi-pani rites. 

If a man b not willing to marry the woman who wants to 
marry him, he must, as soon as she enters his house, leave 
it and report the matter to one of the caste elders. These 
men at once call a meeting* summon the woman before their 
council and ask her to return to her lawful husband. Usually 
she obeys, full of shame that the offer of her heart was re¬ 
jected, 

A woman who enters the house of a man with the intention 
of marrying him is called baithu (the one who is sitting 
down). 


6- Marriage by Elopement 

When a yet unmarried girl elopes with a lover, whether 
he is a married man or not, it is recognized as a legal form 
of marriage by Gond and Bhumia. Such an elopement carries 
no censure by the caste community. The lovers who intend 
to settle down as husband and wife are not punished in any 
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way by the caste for coming together without the performance 
of a proper wedding. The kinsmen of the girl, however, 
claim the bride-price for her. Her husband has to pay it. 
Only when her husband has paid the price, is the Jmrdt-paiu 
ceremony performed p even ii the girl was a virgin before her 
elopement. 

Polygamy 

A Gond or Bhumia man may have several wives at the 
same time: polygyny is permitted and practised especially by 
wealthy men, economic reasons preventing poor men from 
supporting more than one wife* 

A second wife is married by fterdi-parti rites, unless she is 
Still a virgin. If it is her first marriage, she should be married 
by by at ih rites. It is, however, rare that a virgin girl is 
given in marriage to a man already married. The first wife 
is called bihntz, because she is married with full rites. The 
second wife, if she too is married with full rites, may be called 
by the same name. A woman kept without even being married 
by hardi-pani is called karti, 

A poJygynous family is rarely very peaceful; not a few find 
it difficult to manage two wives. A Bhumia expressed this 
rather drastically : ‘Eh toparia men do samp rakhan to thzfc 
uahin malum purta’ (‘I do not consider it a sound arrange¬ 
ment to keep two snakes in one basket"), Giving a daughter 
in marriage to a man who has already a wife is called' 'apni 
beti fco sawat denu P ('to give one's daugter as a rival to an¬ 
other man's wife 3 ), 

A man who wants to marry a second wife must pay a 
higher bride-price to her relatives, for a second wife is not 
always in an enviable position; she is not always we!corned 
by the first wife, who takes her revenge by assigning her all 
the heavy work, by letting her feel at any opportune moment 
that she is an intruder. Of course, if a second wife is treated 
too badly, she might take her chance and elope with another 
man or return to her parents. 

A man takes a second wife if his first wife does not bear 
him any sons, or because she is not able to cope with the 
work. It also happens that an elderly but still vigorous man 
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marries a young girl when his first wife has grown old and 
ugly. Such marriages are not always unhappy. 

There is more chance for peace in a polygynous family if 
the wives are related, A man who thinks he can afford to 
marry two wives often weds two sisters at the same time, or 
one after the other. He must, of course, marry the elder sister 
first, for he is not permitted to marry an elder sister after 
the j ounger one, since she stands in a similar position to 
him as the mother-in-law, 

A man would be allowed to marry the elder sister of his 
wife if she were the widow of his elder brother, as in such 
a case the law of 1 evirate comes into force. Gond and Bhumia 
parents are not averse to giving a young daughter to the 
husband of their elder daughter, if he has proved himself to 
be a good man and affectionate husband. 

Married Li/e 

Married life is, of course, deeply influenced by the joint- 
family system which is still the rule in the Gond and Bhumia 
society of eastern Mandla, A youth is socially and economi¬ 
cally dependent on his father or elder brother long after his 
marriage, while his wife is subject to the elder women of 
the house, She must try to get along with them in peace. 
Their relations are not always happy; frequently rivalry and 
jealousy are rampant among the women of a joint-family. 
But a married couple has at least some privacy at night, since 
each individual family has a separate hut or room where to 
sleep. Everything else they have in common. 

In a Gond or Bhumia family, the man is supposed to be the 
head of the family though the women in genera! do not show 
the same formal submissiveness to their husbands which non- 
Iribal women display. Non-tribal women are accustomed to 
being adored by their sons almost as goddesses, and to being 
treated as servant-maids by their husbands. The lot of an 
aboriginal woman is more balanced. But she, too, should 
not sit on a bed in the presence of her husband, nor may 
she eat with him. Both Baiga and Gond observe the non- 
tribal rule of husband and wife eating separately. A woman 
serves her husband while he is eating; she eats when he has 
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finished, often eating what he has left in his plate. A man 
may not eat the remainder of his wife's meal. 

Between husband and wife there is also a cerlain division 
of labour. The woman's domain is the house and all that 
appertains to the house, Normally, a man rarely interferes 
with his wife's house-work- Nor does he ever volunteer to 
lend a helping hand in her work. Founding rice* grinding 
flour, fetching water, collecting fire-wood and vegetables, 
cooking, cleaning and washing up, besides nursing the baby 
and minding the bigger children in their work or play, arc 
some of the duties which the Gond or Ehumia woman per¬ 
forms alone. She also buys any article in the market which 
is required for the kitchen. Only when she is unable to go 
to the market, will her husband provide these things for her. 

A man is in charge of the work in field and stable; he looks 
after the implements required for his field work. It is he 
who buys clothes and ornaments for any member of the 
family. To provide the nuptial attire for his bride is also the 
privilege of the bridegroom. But even before marriage, a 
youth buys his sweetheart a hair-string, a piece of cloth or 
bangles, or at least a comb. It is possible that the custom 
of the husband buying clothes and ornaments for his wife 
results from these courtship usages. It may not be over¬ 
looked, however, that the same customs which prevail among 
the Gond and Bhumia arc also found among the non-tribal 
castes of eastern Mandla and elsewhere, 

A similar division between the sexes prevails with regard 
to field work. The tilling of a field, ploughUig, harrowing 
and sowing, and in general, aU heavy work is a mans task, 
while all the weeding and reaping is done by women. A 
woman is barred from any field work which requires the use 
of bullocks. Although she may not even yoke a bullock to 
the plough or harrow, she is allowed to milk cows and buf¬ 
faloes, which b not the custom among the non-tribal castes. 

Aboriginal propriety is quite in accord with non-tribal cus¬ 
tom when it demands that husband and wife should he non- 
demonstrative when in the presence of others. An open 
caress or show of affection is unthinkable. Before others, 
they scarcely ever talk to each other. These rules of be- 
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haviour are somewhat relaxed when the couple are advanced 
in age. Wife-beating is not uncommon; but a man may not 
beat bis wife too often lest she may run away. 

Divorce 

According to tribal law, divorce is permissible only for a 
man; no Gond or Bhumia woman can obtain a divorce. She 
may run away and thus present her husband with a fait 
occontph, but she still remains his lawful wife and he can 
force her to return home. No divorce is possible unless the 
husband wants it or at least consents to a separation. The 
formal expression of his consent is generally seen in his 
acceptance of the indemnity which is offered to him by his 
successor to his wife’s affection and is meant to repay him 
fur the expenses which he incurred by marrying the woman. 

The Gond as well as the Bhumia hold divorce permissible. 
But a divorce is not just an affair between a man and his 
wife, It is also the concern of the village community, the 
caste elders having a say in the matter. The frequency of 
divorce is somewhat restricted by the obligation of a woman's 
lover to pay a compensation to her former husband; this is 
called karchha (price) or dawa (medicine, compensation). It 
is the task of the caste elders to fix the right amount of 
compensation, and to see to it that it is really paid. Of late, 
the caste elders have lost much of their influence, with the 
consequence that quite a number of men marry runaway 
women and keep them without paying any compensation to 
their former husbands. Such behaviour is not approved by 
public opinion, but the position of the caste elders does not 
appear powerful enough to insist on the payment of compen¬ 
sation. 

A typical case happened in a village south-east of Mandla 
just when I happened to be there. A Gond whose wife had 
died about five years ago, took another man’s wife into his 
house. When the woman’s husband came and demanded her 
return or payment of compensation, the man who kept the 
woman having agreed to let her return to her lawful husband 
refused to turn her out of his house. Her husband, he main¬ 
tained, should come and take her. Her husband with only 
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one companion did not have the courage to enter the house 
and take hold of the woman. The caste elders of the village, 
headed by the headman, agreed that it was wrong for the 
man to keep another man's wife (m&l, his property, as they 
said), but they did nothing to aid the lawful husband in 
getting his wife back. In the end the man had to leave 
without her. 

Nowadays it happens quite frequently that the lover of a 
iunaway woman collects a few friends and when the husband 
comes to claim her gets ready for a fight. If the husband's 
party is not strong enough to accept the challenge, they must 
beat a retreat without getting any compensation. 

Of course, if the former husband of the woman is wealthy 
and influential and has many friends and relatives, he may 
he able to recover his wife, if he insists* or to enforce pay¬ 
ment of indemnity. The usual amount to be paid in com¬ 
pensation is about a hundred rupees; somewhat more among 
the Gondp often less among the Bhumia. As long as the 
compensation is not paid* the lawful husband has a right to 
insist on his wife T s return or to harass her new husband for 
compensation. A man will rarely take his wife back, once 
she has gone through the Jtandi-pani rites with another man, 
but he will not easily give up his claim for compensation, 

A man* however* who sends his wife away; cannot claim 
any compensation from the man whom she subsequently 
marries. The usual procedure for a man who is tired of 
his wife is to treat her so badly that she runs away of her 
own accord. Then the man has a right to demand compen* 
sat ion, either from her parents, or from her new husband. 
If a woman returns to her parents* it is usually a sign that 
she does not really intend to leave her husband K but wants 
to warn him and to demand better treatment. Her parents 
call their son-in-law and give him a severe scolding. Only 
if he promises improvement do they send their daughter back. 
Usually some of his friends or some caste elders come along 
to oiler guarantee for the better behaviour of the husband in 
future. If the man still wants to get rid of his wife without 
losing his compensation, he will continue to ill-treat herewith 
the result that she again runs away. If the parents insist at 
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la^t on a divorce, the man may claim indemnity. On the 
contrary, if he sends his wife back to her parents, he has 
no right to claim any compensation. The parents arrange 
their daughter^ remarriage, and they get the bride-price 
(nyau) which the new husband pays for her. 

If a man is able to recapture his runaway wife before she 
can perform the hordi-pani wedding with her lover, all is 
well. It is usually the task of a man’s not relatives to help 
him to recover his wife. They also pay in his name the 
woman's seducer five to ten rupees in order to gain his con¬ 
sent for the return of the woman to her lawful husband. But 
as soon as she returns, her husband’s family is put out of 
caste and must give a dinner to the caste community of the 
village, and a goat to the nat relatives. The reason seems to 
be that when a lover readily surrenders the woman to her 
husband, the whole affair is treated as a case of simple 
adultery for which the punishment is excommunication. The 
woman s lover, however, is not punished by the caste unless 
he is actually caught having sexual intercourse with the 
woman. A man’s treatment by the caste council of his village 
depends much of course on his social position. An influential 
or wealthy man can do much with impunity for which a poor 
or simple man would be punished with the full severity of 
the law. It is difficult to find a man to accuse a person of 
consequence with misbehaviour, and even if be were accused, 
be would most probably get away with a slight punishment. 

Gond and Bhumia rarely blame the women for running 
away. They maintain that it is the man to whom she goes, 
that is guilty, for without a previous understanding and 
encouragement no woman would dare to elope. 

The Formalities of Divorce 

A formal divorce is concluded in the following manner: The 
former husband of the woman comes with some witnesses to 
meet her new husband either at the latter’s house or at some 
other place. The new husband of the woman also calls a 
few friends and relatives to act as witnesses of the divorce. 
When the amount of indemnity has been fixed—it usually 
amounts to about a hundred rupees—the new husband of 
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the woman fetches a brass pot (lota) full of water. He takes 
a tile from the roof of his house and places it on the mouth 
ut the pot. Having cul! a piece from the rope hinges of the 
door p or some rope ends from the rafters* he plucks some 
stalks from a broom All these things are placed on the tile 
and a silver rupee is added. Then he pours some salt into 
the water. 

The pot is placed between the two contestants and the new 
husband of the woman pays the indemnity fixed by the caste 
elders. Upon payment he hands the pot to the woman’s former 
husband who returns it after a while. The brass pot thus 
changes hands five times. At last both men, or two other 
men acting as their substitutes, gnp the pot with both hands* 
placing their thumbs on the tile. Putting pressure on the 
tile* they break it over the mouth of the pot and allow the 
rupee to fall into the water. It is taken out and someone 
goes to buy liquor with the money. AH have a drink. 

The new husband of the woman kills a goat or a chicken, 
and bis new wife prepares a meaL The meat is served with 
rice and lentils. Before dinner starts, the men drink the 
liquor bought with the rupee on the tile-- This common meal 
is a sign that the former husband of the woman does not 
bear any grudge against her or her new husband. The matter 
has been settled to the satisfaction of alh 

The children which a woman has borne her former husband 
remain with him. Only a baby at the breast may she take 
along to her new home. The child remains with her until its 
tenth or twelfth year. Then it must be returned to its father* 
who must pay about a hundred rupees for its upkeep. If its 
father has died, meanwhile, the child must be relumed to its 
uncle or cousin; they will take charge of it. Only in very 
rare cases may the mother be allowed to keep her child; but 
even in such a case it belongs to the clan of its natural father. 

A divorced woman may keep all her personal property 
(Jcamori)* But bullocks and cows which the woman received 
on her wedding day as a present are rarely returned. Or¬ 
naments* however* which she received as wedding presents 
cannot be retained by her former husband. 
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Reasons for Frequency of Divorce 

About fifty per cent, according to other informants even 
more, of all regular fbyauJi) marriages end in divorce. This 
does not mean that hardi-pani marriages are any more stable; 
on the contrary, they are even more easily dissolved. Some 
women marry three or four times. 

The easiest way nowadays of acquiring another wife is to 
dope with a woman to the tea-gardens of Assam. There are 
agents going around in eastern Mandla recruiting labourers 
for tea-gardens in Assam. But they accept only married men. 
However, they never ask whether the woman a prospective 
labourer brings along is his lawfully married wife or not. 
Thus a man can easily elope with another man's wife to 
Assam. When the couple returns after some years, the man 
has usually sufficient money to pay her former husband the 
necessary compensation, or he avoids paying anything by 
settling in a distant village. 

The reasons why women nowadays so often run away from 
their husbands are mainly the following: 

0) Absence of free consent at the first marriage, Nowa¬ 
days child marriages are tending to become more and more 
frequent, especially among the Gond. When the girl grows 
Up and finds out on the consummation of the marriage that 
she does not like her husband, she often leaves him. This 
may happen the sooner, if she already has had a sex affair 
with a boy at home before she was sent to her lawful husband. 
In such a case the girl takes the earliest opportunity to 
elope with her lover. 

(Li) Bad treatment by her husband and his family. Gond 
and Bhiimia still live in joint-families. Though a young 
couple gets a separate hut to live in T much Is in common with 
the family of the young husband^ parents. Mot seldom a 
young woman is badly treated by her mother-in-law, who also 
too often succeeds through her complaints in estranging the 
affection of her son for his wife. 

(In) Impotence of the husband. Such cases seem to be 
quite frequent. Impotence may be due not only to excessive 
sexual indulgence in young years, with one's own wife or 
with other women, but also to venereal diseases, now quite 
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common among the Gond + though less so among the Bhumia. 
The Assistant Medical Officer of Karan jia stated some years 
ago that 70 to 80 per cent of the aboriginals in his area were 
infected with venereal diseases. The easy morals of the Gond 
and Bhumia, of course, favour the spread of the disease. 
Many women leave their husbands if they remain childless. 
After the birth of children, the marriage becomes more stable. 

(iv) A woman sometimes leaves her husband if he takes 
a second wife or is found to be unfaithful to her, 

fv) The comparative freedom of Gond and Bhumia women 
gives them ample opportunity for clandestine love afTairs. 
Eince pre-marilal chastity is not highly valued and pre¬ 
marital love affairs not severely punished, it is difficult to 
enforce marital fidelity. Such love affairs are not infrequently 
carried on also after marriage. Moreover, men and women 
are frequently sexually excited on occasion of the fcartno 
dances with their obscene songs and excessive drinkings of 
alcohol It is indeed for this reason that in some villages 
karma is no longer danced. It is significant that one can 
quite often hear the following statement: ‘This and this man 
is a good fellow. lie does not dance the karma/ 

The Opinion of Gond and Bhumia about Frequent Divorce 
Although according to tribal law the men only may divorce 
Lheir wives, it is in fact usually the women who take the 
initiative in breaking up their marriage by elopement. When 
a woman elopes with another man, her lawful husband is 
practically compelled to divorce her- A marriage does not 
break up if the husband is unfaithful or associates with an¬ 
other woman, for he can marry her and still retain his lawful 
first wife. It is rare, therefore, for a man to leave his wife 
or to send her away. A divorce becomes necessary mainly 
by a woman's flight. And since the children of a couple re¬ 
main invariably with the father when a separation is brought 
about, husbands are the main sufferers through frequency of 
divorce. 

Bhumia and Gond men do not hesitate to call easy divorce 
a cur^e of their castes. They often speak with respect and 
admiration of faithful wives, wed in the proper manner, and 
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talk with scorn of women taken into the house after a quick 
Jtardi-pam wedding or without any rites. The headman of 
one village replied as follows to my question about what he 
thought of divorce: "If we Gond did not care for our wives, 
why dp we so often take so much effort to get them back?' 
In some villages the dancing of karma was stopped com¬ 
pletely; though Gond and Bhumia are so fond of this dance, 
they forbad# it because it leads to the breaking-up of mar¬ 
riages, Gond and Bhumia become very bitter when they 
think of the ill effects which divorce has on the children. If 
a woman forgetful of her motherly duties leaves her husband 
and children, the latter suffer most There is no substitute 
fur a mother's affection and care* 

Though Gond and Bhumia realize th# evil effects of fre¬ 
quent divorce for their communities, they do nothing to stop 
if. On one occasion when a girl eloped with her lover, her 
lawful husband went to her parents and asked them to use 
their good influence on the daughter and to make her return 
to him. The woman's parents blandly refused to help and 
said that they could not interfere. They stated that this was 
an affair of their daughter and they could do nothing. This 
attitude is typical of parents and caste elders, and, of course, 
not conducive to a cheek on frequent divorce. 

ifeffulte of Frequent Diuorce 

Both Gond and Bhumia agree that frequent divorce has 
quite disastrous effects on the economic and social life of their 
respective communities. But they see no possibility of a 
reform. To forbid divorce completely is out of question. 
The greatly weakened authority of the caste councils would 
never be able to enforce such a revolutionary change of the 
caste laws. They are not even able to insist on th# observance 
of the old regulations which at least checked to some extent 
the frequency of divorce through the demand of a compensa¬ 
tion, For various reasons, the authority of the caste councils 
is weakening everywhere, not only in eastern Mandla, among 
the Gond and Bhumia. 

Any wedding celebration is a sever# strain on the preca¬ 
riously balanced economic position of the aboriginals in 
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eastern Mandla. A man whose wife runs away incurs a lot 
of expense in his attempts to recover her. First he must find 
out her whereabouts; then he has to entertain a number of 
friends and relatives to assist him in the recovery of his 
wife. Or, if this is impossible, they must assist him in the 
endless parleys about the question of compensation with the 
party of his wife's seducer. When the compensation is at last 
paid, it often scarcely defrays the expenses incurred during 
the negotiations. Now the man must think of marrying an¬ 
other woman which again means heavy expenses. If, as it 
not infrequently happens, the second wife also elopes after 
some time, the man has to incur all these expenses once more. 
No wonder that even a wealthy man is ruined by such mis¬ 
fortune m his married life. 

But it is the children who suffer most when their mother 
dopes with another man. She cannot Uke them along. The 
children remain with the father who, however, is unable to 
take proper care of them. Thus the children are often quite 
neglected, ill-fed and affection-staged. The only remedy the 
man can think of is a quick remarriage to give the children 
a new mother. Not seldom the fate of the children after a 
remarriage is worse than before- Step-mothers rarely care 
for the children by a former marriage; and If the second 
marriage is also blessed with childrens the latter are given 
preference not seldom to the detriment of the step-children. 
This happens so often that a man on taking another wife asks 
a childless relative to adept his children by a former marriage. 
It is often the only way to save the children from ill-treat¬ 
ment. 

To these serious effects of divorce must be added the loss 
of prestige of the man whose wife elopes with another man. 
It often results in life-long enmity between the families of the 
rivals. This frequently leads to quarrels and fights, and even 
murder. Such inner strife does not enhance the inner soli¬ 
darity of the tribal community; it leads to gradual disintegra¬ 
tion of the tribe. 

Gond and Bhumia are certainly not indifferent to these 
disadvantages of frequent divorce. Few men submit to a 
divorce without making strenuous efforts towards the reco- 
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very of a runaway wife. Nearly always they go at least 
two or three times to the self chosen home of their former 
wife and urge her to return home. A man of a village near 
Dindori went as far as Katnl, Eilaspur and Mandla, and re¬ 
quested the recruiting officers for labour in the tea-gardens to 
help him recover his wife. He did not ask for compensation, 
but for the return of his wife* and he spent a considerable 
amount of money in his efforts to locate her whereabouts. 

Another man who was successful in getting his wife back 
made her sign a stamped paper promising that she would pay 
him Rs. 300 if she ever ran away again. The man, of course, 
had no hope of recovering so much money from any future 
seducer of his wife; he only wanted to frighten her into stay¬ 
ing with him. After some time the woman again eloped. 
Her husband even then said that he would gladly take her 
back if she ever returned. Husband and wife had lived quite 
happily together for sixteen years. 

This frequent divorce is a social stigma about which the 
Raj Gond are particularly sensitive. The permission of 
divorce in their caste considerably weakens their claim that 
they are high-caste Hindus. High-caste Hindus do not allow 
divorce. It is for this reason that leading Raj Gond around 
Dindori have advised their caste fellows for some years to 
lock their women up in the house and never to let them go 
out alone or after dark. 


CHAPTER XVI 


GOND AND BHUMIA IN SICKNESS 


The state of health of the Gond and Bhuriua in eastern 
Mandla is not very good. There is much sickness in the 
villages. An occasional visit to a Bhumia hamlet at Duhania 
in December 1947 gave evidence of several cases df disease: 
two or three persons had a bad cold r one had asthma, one 
pneumonia, a boy had tuberculosis in an advanced state, and 
gonorrhea besides. They have malaria frequently, often sutler 
from skin diseases, and an occasional epidemic takes a heavy 
toll of life in aboriginal villages. They get malaria so often 
that a slight attack is not even taken notice of. 

To good medicines they react marvellously well and under 
proper care they would recover in a short time even from 
serious sickness, 

Bhumia and Gond have their own medicines and cures 
which are effective enough in ordinary diseases, but with the 
inroad of modem civilization they also get infected with new 
diseases for which they have no remedies. They suffer 
terribly in times of epidemics and from the curses of modem 
civilization; tuberculosis and venereal diseases. Due to their 
sexual laxity, infection spreads rapidly among them. 

For ordinary diseases, Gond and Bhumia know a number of 
jungle medicines* herbs and roots, from which they make con¬ 
coctions which are often Quite effective* They know a remedy 
for almost every disease. The knowledge of medicines is 
handed from father to son. When a Bhumia or Gond goes 
with his son to the field or into the jungle, he points out to 
him the plants and roots which are useful in various diseases* 
He also tells his son how the medicines are prepared. Some 
remedies, known to a few persons only, are treated as a kind 
of family secret while others are known generally. One of 
my Informants told me that he knew nothing at all of medi¬ 
cines; his father had died when he was still a small boy, an 
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consequently no one had shown him the various curative 
herbs and roots. For the same reason, women know very 
little about medicines, because nobody shows them any. The 
Bhumia, however, are reputed to know more about medicines 
than the Gond, who are less familiar with the jungle. 

Though Gond and Bhuinia always first apply natural reme¬ 
dies whenever a person falls sick, they have more faith in 
magic cures. They believe that sickness is caused in most 
cases by evil spirits or by gods who have been offended or 
wish to be worshipped* Accidents are also commonly at¬ 
tributed to such supernatural causes. It is the task of the 
soothsayer or magician (gimifl) to find out which deity must 
be placated and what offerings are required. It is believed 
that magic cures are more effective than jungle medicines 
{jhar\ bulb from jkari, root, as most medicines are from roots 
or the hark of trees). Everything depends on the ability of 
the soothsayer to find the real cause of the disease, A magic 
cure is therefore largely a matter of the right diagnosis. 

The aboriginals generally have not much faith in medicines 
prescribed by medical science. They are strongly averse to 
hospitals. They prefer death to any kind of operation. How¬ 
ever, once they get over their fear, they appreciate medicines 
that bring them quick relief. When they are ordered to come 
for inoculation in times of epidemics, they often mistake in¬ 
oculation for a cure of some unknown disease, as the idea of 
preventive medicine is foreign to them. At Duhania, a woman 
came to the mission dispensary there and asked for the injec¬ 
tion which she had received the previous year during a 
cholera epidemic. She said that the medicine had done her 
good and that she had not been sick for the whole year. Now 
she wanted another of these marvellous injections. 

Gond and Bhumia > however, who have seen or felt the 
beneficent effect of proper medicines, applied by injection, 
have great faith in them. They come and demand an in¬ 
jection (pichfcari) for any conceivable kind of disease and 
expecl immediate relief. The knowledge of effective remedies^ 
for syphilis and gonorrhoea by way of salvarsan or penicillin 
injections is spreading and many aboriginals come from far 
to get themselves injected. Nor do they mind if the treat- 
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merit Is painful or if the medicine tastes ill h so long as it helps. 
They suffer stoically once they are confident that treat¬ 
ment will cure them, 

ChoEeftf 

Cholera may be said to be endemic in eastern Mandla, 
The disease appears every year, but in severe form usually 
only every fifth year. Cholera (haizar) begins generally to¬ 
wards the end of the hot season and is strongest in the first 
months of the monsoon. It seems to be widespread whenever 
the mango crop is plentiful or whenever a lull flood of the 
Narbada River has filled the rivers with rotten fish* It ap¬ 
pears that infection is spread largely through the river, the 
water of which m infected by cholera corpses only partly 
burned near the river side or simply thrown into the water. 
In the villages along the Narbada, the people draw their 
drinking water from the river, and eat fish which feasted on 
the cholera corpses The Bhumia especially do so, as they 
rarely have a well from which to draw their water. 

For this reason, and also because they are less clean and 
more undernourished, and generally more averse to taking 
the precaution of getting Inoculated at the time of epidemics,, 
the Bhumia are said to suffer more than all the other tribes 
and castes in the district. Infection spreads easily, for the 
aboriginals take no precautions to save themselves from con¬ 
tamination, During a cholera epidemic one of my informants 
once saw a man cooking, his child eating near its mother who 
was lying close to the hearth, vomiting and having motions 
at the same time. 

Precautionary measures are taken only after several per¬ 
sons in a house or village have died* Usually they pack their 
belongings and leave the village to stay for some time in the 
jungle, leaving the sick to their fate. But often enough they 
take the germs of the disease along in their clothes and sheets 
and get sick in the jungle* 

Gond and Bhumia know of no effective natural remedy 
against the dreadful disease. Most patients die within five 
or six hours of sickness. It is believed that a patient might 
survive if his body can be kept warm. They thus kindle a 
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fire near the patient, or give him liquor to drink. They also 
give the patient a concoction which is supposed to keep the 
body warm and to restore strength in weakness. It is used 
also for other diseases, especially alter Joss of blood (after 
childbirth, for instance) or after a heavy diarrhoea. The 
concoction is prepared from the root of the semi creeper 
(beans) which grows wild In the jungle. The root is cut into 
small pieces and pounded for several hours to a paste. This 
is done at night and must be continued till morning at cock's 
crow. The paste is then boiled in water and given to the 
patient to drink He either soon recovers or dies. 

It is commonly believed that cholera is brought into the 
village by a certain female deity (mate) or by some god or 
evil spirit who for some reason feels offended. Cholera is 
not attributed to a certain deity only; it might be caused by 
any superhuman power. In this the Gond and Bhumia are 
somewhat at variance with the non-tribals who attribute 
cholera to a certain female deity who is known by the name 
of Marai main, or various other names- Among the Gond 
and Bhumia, it is the task of the soothsayer to find its cause 
and to ascertain the means by which the offended deity may 
he placated. Only then, it is believed, will the epidemic 
subside. 

The procedure for a reconciliatory sacrifice is usually the 
following: a red goat (male or female) is procured, paid for 
with money collected from all the villagers. This collection 
is called eftanda. The goat's body is painted all over with 
blotches of red and other dyes, garlanded with flowers, pearls 
or doth. In a solemn procession the village priest (demar) 
then leads the goat out of the village and chases it away 
into the jungle with the prayer addressed to the spirit of die 
disease: ‘Take this and leave us in peace.* Care is taken that 
the goat does not return to the village. 

Plapue 

Due to its inaccessibility, the eastern part of Mandla Dis¬ 
trict has suffered less in former times from plague epidemics. 
But since the beginning of the 20th century when traffic began 
to increase and the district was opened to travellers, deaths 
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from plague increased. During the great famine of 1897, 
when the population was greatly weakened by starvation, 
plague spread quickly and took a heavy toll Another com¬ 
paratively severe attack of plague occurred in 1911; it was 
probably carried into Mandla District by railway passengers 
stopping at Nainpur station. 

Since that time cases of plague occur every year here and 
there. Gond and Bhumia are now well aware that they can 
protect themselves against infection by inoculation and 
readily ask for it when cases of plague are reported anywhere. 
About, ten years ago, fifteen persons died of plague in two 
or three villages near Duhania. Practically all who contracted 
it succumbed to the disease. 

Smallpox 

Though vaccination has done much to relieve the ravages 
of the disease* smallpox (efeecfwik) is still quite common in 
eastern Mandla. The Government-appointed vaccinators tour 
the villages and vaccinate the children when they are a few 
months old. It happens sometimes* however, that a vaccinator 
leaves out villages far off the road* or allows himself to be 
bribed not to vaccinate some new-born babies, as children 
frequently got fever after vaccination and some even die. 
Around Junwani, for instance, the vaccinator is said to come 
only once a year* When I visited the village some years ago 
—it was in May—about six children were down with small¬ 
pox, eight or nine had just recovered from it, while two 
children had died of the disease. Obviously the village had 
escaped the attention of the vaccinator* as most of the children 
were more than a year old* 

Bhumia and Gond do not have any effective remedy 
against smallpox. The disease is simply allowed to take its 
course. When the boils open, they pour ashes on them to 
absorb the water oozing from the boils- Smallpox might 
result in blindness if the puss enters the eyes. 

Smallpox is believed to be caused by Burhi met* or Singar 
mota 1 , a malignant female deity. Sometimes a goat is sacri- 

i In a song, recorded by Burga N. Bh^at the goddess of ^malEposc 
is Likened to an Ojha woman (whose profession It is lo apply the 
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ficed to the goddess, with similar rites as in the sacrifice for 
the avoidance of cholera. The application of medicine in 
smallpox is believed to be offensive to the goddess and con¬ 
sequently avoided. It would seem like a lack of faith, if 
natural remedies were applied. But in some villages after the 
cure is achieved, the patient must undergo a purification, and 
give a banquet to hb caste fellows in the village. 

Venereal Diseases 

Both gonorrhoea and syphilis, even in virulent forms, are 
common diseases among the Good and Bhumia. Though the 
Bhumia are said to suffer less from these diseases than the 
Gond and the Labania, for instance, these diseases are spread¬ 
ing rapidly among all the aboriginal tribes of eastern Mandla, 
owing to their sexual laxity and to carelessness in coming in 
contact with infected persons. My Bhumia informant, Pangs, 
said that in hb youth^he is about sixty — only one or two 
in a village had contracted such a disease, but now there were 
at least four or five in every village. It seems that certain 
villages are more infected than others by these diseases. And 
since the physique of the aboriginals has not yet developed 
any resisting factors (venereal diseases are comparatively 
recent among them), they often suffer from more virulent 
forms of syphilis and gonorrhoea than those among whom these 
diseases have long been endemic. 

The prevalence of venereal diseases among the aboriginals 
of eastern Mandla probably also accounts for their low birth 
rate. They have not increased much in numbers in the last 
dec conies. Thb is the more remarkable because in other 
districts the aboriginal tribes show a much higher birth rate 
for the last twenty or thirty years. 

The aboriginals maintain that these diseases ‘come by 
themselves*. They are aware, however, that the diseases 
might be contracted by sexual intercourse with infected per¬ 
sons; they have observed that if a man suffers from a venereal 
disease hb wife, too, is soon infected. 


tattoo marks on the body). The scars of smallpox ore like the tattoo- 
marks on tho body. 
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A small number of aboriginals have learnt that there is 
hope of a cure or at least of temporary relief by getting bis¬ 
muth or quicksilver injections. The aboriginals also have 
their own medicines, but they And that these are not as 
effective as injections with bismuth, quicksilver or penicillin. 
Patients often walk ten to fifteen miles for injections and 
cheerfully pay the relatively high price of the several injec¬ 
tions required for a cure, 

'Fever 7 

The majority of deaths, the cause of which is not other¬ 
wise diagnosed, is attributed to ‘fever 1 . The rubric 'fever* 
includes anything from pneumonia to wound-fever, from 
tuberculosis of the lungs to appendicitis and heat-stroke. 
Whenever the cause of death is unknown it is registered as 
due to ‘fever’. 

Malaria 

Indeed, fever is a very common guest in the house of the 
aboriginals in eastern Mandlu and most often also the cause 
of their death. Malaria (maiira} is very frequent in the 
country with its high amount of rainfall. There is much 
swamp land with stagnant pools where mosquite larvae are 
hatched in countless myriads. At night, the flooded paddy 
fields and pools swarm with the buzzing pests. In a country 
where practically every single individual is infected with 
malaria, there is no other protection against this disease than 
prevention of infection. But that is exactly what is impossible 
for the aboriginals. They sleep, either in the house or more 
often outside in the courtyard, with as little covering as 
decency allows. Even in the cold season they merely cover 
their backs, while they turn the bare chest and stomach to 
the fire that is kept burning throughout the night, The 
mosquitoes thus have ample opportunity to feast on human 
blood. And in having their fill, they repay their donors by 
injecting them with the parasite-infected fluid which produces 
malaria. 

While people may get infected with malaria at any time 
of the year, they suffer much from this disease at the be- 
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ginning of the monsoon and mostly in the months following 
the rains. Only with the beginning of the cold season does 
the fever gradually subside. The less rainfall in the monsoons, 
the more malaria, say the people, for the mosquitoes need 
not only water but warmth to breed. 

Malaria is* besides pneumonia, the chief cause of mortality 
during the monsoon. It is particularly dangerous to small 
children. When babies get malaria, they are sometimes 
treated in the following manner: ATeem. leaves are boiled and 
the sick baby bathed in the water. This is repeated for four 
or five days. Then the earthen pot in which the leaves were 
boiled is broken at cross-road. Another remedy is this: 
Horse-dung is collected in another village, diluted in water, 
and given to sick babies to drink. 

Frequently, patients are simply left to suffer until the fever 
has burned itself out T when the blood becomes so thin that 
the parasites are starved and lose their virulence by quick 
reproduction. This is, indeed, the usual way of the fever's 
abeyance, but it leaves the patient utterly exhausted. In this 
state of prostration, the door is opened for many other dis¬ 
eases which the weakened system, lacking red blood corpus¬ 
cles, cannot overcome. 

A neglect of repeated infection with malaria may result in 
black-water fever which is fatal in about 80 per cent of the 
cases. 

Pneumonia 

Cases of pneumonia are frequent especially in the monsoon 
when the people work on their fields in the rain, and in the 
cold season when they sleep at night without sufficient coyer. 
Patients usually recover after nine days. But when the fever 
leaves them and they feel belter, they often get up and take 
a bath with the result that they get a relapse. This is often 
deadly as their heart is weakened through continuous fever 
and cannot stand the strain. 

Pneumonia is treated like any other fever. Usually the 
chest of the patient is burned with a heated sickle. 
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Headache 

When a Gond or Bhumia suffers from headache, he just 
Lakes a tress of hair, winds it around the finger and pulls 
hard. The pain of the pulling makes him forget his head¬ 
ache. The pulling is repeated, and sometimes the hair all 
over the head is pulled so forcibly that one can hear it crack. 

Another common cure for headache is to burn the sides 
of the skull with a heated sickle. It is said that this often 
brings instant relief. 

Kidney and Bladder Diseases 

If a person's body begins to swell, a condition which is 
called phulmi, it Is often due to a disease of the kidneys. 
Against this disease, they prepare a medicine of cobra flesh: 
a piece of the flesh of a cobra is boiled and the broth given 
to the patient to drink. Whenever Gond or Bhumia kill a 
cobra, they skin it and roast its flesh over a slow fire till it is 
entirely dried up. Then they store the flesh for use in kidney 
troubles. 

Rheumatism 

Against rheumatism, the aboriginals of eastern Mandla use 
a mixture of jackal's fat and the flesh of the Asaria snake, 
it has to be eaten fried in mustard. Better than jackals fat 
is the fat of a tiger. 

StomflcA-aciic 

If a person feels pain in his stomach and cannot digest his 
food (dhunffl kazam nahin hota) t a piece of the tail of an 
Asaria snake is cut off and the stomach of the patient is 
beaten with it. It is obviously a sympathetic cure> for it is 
held to be true that a man would wither away and die of 
consumption if this snake beats its tail against his leg. But 
in the case of stomach-ache the tail of the Asaria snake is 
believed to have a curative effect. (The Asaria is a non- 
poisonous snake.) 

Another remedy against stomach-ache is to bum the belly 
with a heated sickle. 
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Typhoid 

Typhoid fever appears to be frequent among the Gond and 
Bhumia because they often draw brackish water from a pool 
or stream near the house. They easily get infected, especially 
In the monsoon when they do not like to go far for water. 
However, the disease does not often prove fatal, for patients 
do not eat when they feel a lack of appetite. As there is no 
one to force them to eat, their bowels get a rest and thus 
cure themselves. But patients succumb often through mere 
weakness and anaemia, as they remain without nourishment 
for a number of days and do not even get good food when 
the fever has left them and they feel better. 


Leprosy 

The District Gazetteer of 1912 states that ‘leprosy is very 
uncommon', and the Civil Surgeon adds that in the course 
of three and a half years I have seen in all about a score of 
lepers'. Around Duhania, lepers are still rare though they 
seem to be on the increase. 

Lepers are not put out of caste or separated from their 
families so long as their sores do not grow too repulsive. 
If a leper becomes a burden to his relatives, they may turn 
him out of the house, but not for fear of infection. 

In 1931, Mandla District numbered 15 to 30 lepers among 
100,000 inhabitants. 1 

Other Skin Diseases 

Various skin diseases, itch, scabies, ringworm, etc., are very 
common among the aboriginals of eastern Mandla. One rea¬ 
son f or the frequency of skin diseases is their lack of cleanli¬ 
ness- They do not seem to bathe as often as perhaps 
necessary, and for lack of change they do not wash their 
clothes regularly; when they do so all they use is cold water 
without soap. Since their dothing is scanty, their skin is 
more exposed to infection. 

Wounds and Sores 

When an aboriginal cuts himself with a knife or axe, he 

i Cetmu of India, 1931, VoL XU, Pwt I. p. 212. 
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stops the bleeding by covering the wound with the powdered 
bark of the Stfrni tree. If no Saim I tree is near* the bark of 
Thinsa serves as welL Or the man simply smears fresh cow 
dung on the wound. 

To prevent wounds from festering, the red juice found be¬ 
tween wood and bark on the Thinsa tree is applied. Also the 
powdered bark of the Tithes tree serves as a disinfectant. 
The fruit of the Bhahui tree has the same effect, and is also 
used as a cure. Applied on the healthy skin it produces 
blisters and a sore. But its effect on wounds and sores is 
beneficial. Diseased cattle, suffering from foot-and-mouth 
disease, are also treated with Bhalua fruits which are tied on 
the animals sores. 

If the sole of the foot is pierced by a thorn which cannot 
be removed, the skin is burned till the thick sole is pierced. 
Then the thorn is removed and the Bfralua fruit applied as a 
disinfectant 

Swellings are cured b 3 ' burning the painful spot with a 
heated sickle, 

Occidents 

Owing to the proximity of large wild jungle areas, deaths 
resulting from attacks of wild animals and from snake-bite are 
frequent- If a man-eating tiger roams in the district, many 
persons may be killed before the animal is exterminated. 
During the eight years, 1898 to 1905, 'when the man-eating 
tigers of Sakka took toll of the travellers on the Haigarh 
Road, the tale of deaths from wild beasts rose to the high 
figure of 13-3 In one year and 144 in another.* 2 These num¬ 
bers apply to the whole of Mandla District, but without doubt 
the principal sufferers from attacks of wild animals and from 
snake-bite are the aboriginal Good and Baiga; and this in 
spite of the fact that the latter are renowned for their good 
relations with r and their magic power over tigers. 

Often, when a tiger or bear has mauled a person, the patient 
dies not of the wounds inflicted but of blood-poisoning. Some 
Bhumia, however, seem to know a medicine which prevents 

2 Mandla District Gfl^tfeer, p. 

21 
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infection and even effects a cure when infection has already 
set in* 

Deaths from snake-bite are even mere frequent. Within 
the area of four or five villages, at least one person dies an¬ 
nually from snake bite. Near a dispensary or hospital patients 
might be saved if they receive adequate treatment in time* 
but in more remote villages the magician is called to cure 
the pa bent with his incantations and medicines. 

In order to find out whether it was a poisonous snake that 
bit a person, he is given Indian pepper (chilli or Trurefti), salt 
and Neem leaves. If the patient finds their taste sweet* it is 
a sign of poisoning. 

One remedy against snake-bite is a mixture of the powdered 
root of the Rharha tree, of a shrub called Nari&a, of the root 
of the Baiganji tree, of bhawarmal and jogilatta. The root of 
the Bftarfie tree is cut into small pieces and then pounded 
to powder. Next, the powder is wrapped into a piece of doth 
and soaked in water. Then the small bag is held under the 
nose of the pa bent who breathes in its scent. Soon the poison 
flows out from the nose in a greenish fluid. It also trickles 
from the mouth. The other roots mentioned above are also 
cut into small pieces and pounded into powder which r diluted 
in water, is given to the patient to drink. 

These remedies are applied three or four times a day. The 
wound is not treated at all* unless it begins to swell, when 
they apply the root of tokra behn The root is rubbed on a 
stone and warmed over a fire and then put on the wound. 

My Bhumia informant, Musra, of Bijora, said that aH his 
caste fellows know these medicines and are able to prepare 
them. But it appears that they prefer to call certain men who 
are believed to have a lucky hand in the prepara bon of these 
medicines. Musra himself claimed to be one of them. He 
said that his father had taught him to prepaid the medicines. 
His brother, too, knows how to prepare them. 

The same medicines are applied for all kinds of snake bites. 
Though people know that not all snakes are poisonous, they 
seem to think that more snakes are poisonous than really are. 
This probably accounts for their firm conviction in the efficacy 
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of their snake medicines, Indeed, a number of people get 
well after the application of these medicines, probably not so 
much because they are efficacious as because the snake which 
bit them was not poisonous. My informants maintained that 
their medicines would also cure such persons as were bitten 
by a cobra or karait[ but further Inquiries do not bear out 
such assertions. In cases of cobra or karait bites which came 
to my knowledge, the medicines had proved of no avail and 
the persons bitten all died. 

Murder and Suicide 

Murders in cold blood are rare in eastern Mandla, unless 
they are committed to stop the evil designs of a witch. Good 
and Bhumia In a rage or out of jealousy T not seldom be¬ 
come violent and may even commit manslaughter. 

Cases of suicide are more frequent. In a small area, in¬ 
formants could tell me several such cases which had happened 
in the four or five years previously. In a village near Duhania, 
a man hanged himself because his brother drank too much 
and had wasted all the property. Another man in a near 
village hanged himself because he had contracted syphilis. 
He got very repulsive wounds on his head, and in self-disgust 
ended his life. A third mars, still young, whose father was a 
drunkard and whose wife had run away, went one day to his 
field where he shot himself. He was found five days later 
and had to be carried to Dindori to the court for a post 
mortem. His father had to give a caste dinner, for the bearers 
of the body were put out of caste when worms were found 
in the body. The police inspector, who had made the in¬ 
vestigations on the spot, insisted on its removal to Dindori, 
in order to prove that the man had not been murdered. After 
the post mortem examination, the men wanted to carry the 
body back to the village* but the police objected and the 
corpse was subsequently burned at the Narbada River near 
DindorL 

Instances of woman suicides are rare; women do not seem 
to muster sufficient courage for a suicide. While non-tribal 
women frequently jump into wells to end their lives, this 
escape from trouble b usually not open to the aboriginal 
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women of eastern Mandla, because wells are rare and not deep 
enough. 

Blindness 

There is a fairly great number of blind people in eastern 
Mandla, Blindness is due either to cataract, or to other 
diseases such as gonorrhea„ and neglected inflammation of the 
eyes* For want of cleanliness many small children suffer from 
inflamed eyes. It appears that the magic incantations of the 
soothsayers are of no avail in this particular disease, guniai 
r.a lagia. 

According to the Census of India t 1931, (p. 211) p Mandla 
District had from 150 to 250 blind persons among 100,000 in¬ 
habitants. 


CHAPTER XVn 


DEATH AND FUNERAL 


A FEHSO?* seriously ill is nursed by his (or her) relatives as 
well as those who know how or can afford to do* as long as 
there is hope of a quick recovery. The usual medicines are ap¬ 
plied; relatives and fellow villagers come and suggest other 
remedies which are also taken. If the ordinary medicaments 
do not help, a soothsayer (gunia) is called who in his own 
maimer tries to find out from what disease the patient is 
suffering and how he can be cured. The relatives promise 
or perform the required offerings even expensive ones. But 
when, after a protracted illness, the relatives come to the con¬ 
clusion that there is not much chance for a quick recovery, 
they soon tire of nursing the patient. The care which a 
patient receives depends, of course, must on the personal 
character and the circumstances of his nearest relatives and 
on the affection which they feel for him. Generally, they 
take better care of patients who are yming r while old persons 
are often neglected. It i$ felt that old persons who cannot 
work any more should get out of the way and die, and not 
be a burden to their relatives. They may even cause their 
death by deliberate neglect or by mixing poison with their 
food. When they get dysentry or are otherwise found trouble- 
seme, old people are given a place on the veranda, or in a 
small hut apart from the main house. A mat is hung up to 
keep them out of view; a bed is placed for them, a vessel 
with water and a leaf platter with gruel are placed at their 
side, and thus they are left to their fate. When the patients 
are too sick or too weak to take food and water, fowls or dogs 
eat and drink what remains and the patients are left to starve. 
Often they themselves say that it would be better for them 
were they to die than to live and be a burden to their re¬ 
latives, Or the relatives tell them that it is better for them 
that they die and relieve them of the duty to care for them. 
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This appears to us callous and lacking in affection. How¬ 
ever, the protracted illness of a person would seriously disturb 
the economic equilibrium of the rest of the family if they 
nursed him as they ought to do. For most of the time they 
live on the verge of starvation, and there is simply no surplus 
to fall back on in times of sickness. It may be true, as one 
informant told me, that they often take better care of their 
bullocks than of their relatives when they are sick. When a 
bullock gets worms in a wound, they search for a bottle and 
buy a disinfectant, though they may have to go far to get it. 
They might not do 50 much for a relative in a similar predica¬ 
ment, Again, this attitude is explicable by economic consi¬ 
derations: the death of a bullock is disastrous since it is often 
impossible to replace it. For the same reason, young people 
are better looked after when they get sick. At least for some 
longer time they are humoured and get whatever they want 
to eat and to drink, even if it might prove harmful to their 
recovery^. But in the end when they lose their appetite and 
do not ask for food they too are neglected and left to starve. 

There may be other reasons why relatives cannot take care 
of the sick members of the family. One of my informants 
told that he once saw a woman whose body was covered with 
worms as thick as a finger lying helplessly under a tree and 
crying pitifully, 4 Help me, help me!* But no one paid any 
heed to her misery. The woman had burned herself badly 
and her wounds had become infected. When worms appeared 
in the wounds, her husband and other relatives turned her 
out of the house, because they would have been put out of 
caste had they even touched her. She was left lying under 
the tree and was served food and water from a distance. The 
woman, of course, died after much suffering. 

When old people get sick, it is often the daughter-in-law 
who has to nurse them. It is natural that after some time 
she gets exasperated by so much additional work and in the 
end does not suppress her resentment. 

Though people have a natural aversion to sickness and 
disease, they do not seem to be much afraid of death. Once 
they realize that their last hour has come, they quite resign¬ 
edly accept their fate and usually die without a long agony. 
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Old people sometimes long for death and complain when death 
is tardy in calling for them. A man who has lived to a ripe 
age should not cling to life and be a burden to his family„ 
but should gladly die when his time is up; that is the general 
idea. It explains to some extent the people's apparently cal¬ 
lous behaviour towards sick relatives, 

1, Death and Funeral 

When the relatives see that the patient's last hour has 
come, but that he is still able to swallow some food p they 
bring him a leaf platter with kodai gruel (pej) or curd 
(dohi) into which they drop a silver coin (a rupee, an eight- 
anna or four-anna piece) and a small piece of silver cut from 
a ring, or a piece of gold cut from a golden ear ring 
Id hiTki). The patient is urged to drink the gruel and with 
the gruel to swallow the piece of silver or gold. Sometimes 
the patient breathes his last in the effort at swallowing the 
piece of metal. The relatives make the patient swallow it so 
that he may have some money when he arrives in the other 
world. The piece of silver or gold which the patient swallows 
is called samrohi (probably from smnmtk, which means 
power, strength). 

When the patient has swallowed the coin and the silver 
piece, a messenger is sent to his kinsmen and afHnes in other 
villages. It is particularly urgent that his nat relatives, his 
sister's husband and the children of his father's sisters arrive. 
For the eldest of the nat relatives has to act as master of 
ceremonies and has to perform certain rites after the patient's 
death. 

When death seems imminent, the relatives appear to remem¬ 
ber the patient again. Now only do they seem to realize 
the loss they are going to suffer and sincerely grieve over 
it. The women begin to wail and mourn, and to sing dirges, 
while even the men are not ashamed of showing their sorrow 
and of shedding some tears. 

When death seems imminent* a woman of the family cleans 
a comer of the main room in the house, and she or a nat 
relative gives it a coating with fresh cow-dung. Meanwhile, 
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relatives and friends of the dying man or woman come to the 
house as soon as they are informed of the approaching end. 
The nat relatives lift him (or her) from the cot (fcatya) and 
gently plate him (or her) on the Boor on an old sheet spread 
in the comer cleaned for the purpose. 

When the patient has breathed his last, a near relative closes 
his mouth and eyes. The body is not left lying long in the 
house. The members of the nat wash the corpse. The body 
is undressed for the bathi and all valuable silver ornaments 
are taken oil A man's body is bathed by his male relatives, 
a womans body by women. After the bath, the body is 
covered with a sheet so that the persons making all necessary 
arrangements may not have to look at it. They dip their 
palms into a paste of sweet oil and turmeric, called hard* teh 
and rub the mixture over body and limbs. This anointing 
is done by the deceased's nat relatives. They also dress the 
body afterwards in new clothes. 

When everything has been carried out according to custom, 
the body is taken out of the house* head foremost, and placed 
on a bed (ica^a). If no bed is available, the men prepare 
a stretcher. Two long poles and five rungs are tied with bark 
ropes to form a bier on which bundles of grass are laid. A 
sheet Is spread over the grass and the corpse Is laid on it, with 
the face looking upwards. The body is covered with another 
cloth and fastened to the bier with strings tied crosswise over 
the body, to prevent it from falling off, should one of the 
carriers stumble on the way. 

When everything is ready, the corpse is carried head fore¬ 
most to the burial place. The t ml relatives are the carriers. 
The funeral procession may pass through the village, if 
necessary, but women and children keep out of the way. They 
are not allowed to follow it to the place of burial or burning. 
Only old women sometimes go along. 

When a baby dies, its father carries it away in his arms. 
No nat relatives need be called; only the nearest relatives 
accompany the funeral. 

In the funeral procession the corpse is carried ahead, and 
relatives and fellow villagers follow. A son or brother of the 
deceased carries a smouldering dung-cake and an axe (tangio ). 
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K the deceased is to be burned , the procession takes the 
direction to a spot near the river or pond, the so-called mar- 
ghat of the village. If it is to be buried, the body is removed 
to the burial ground of which there may be several on the 
outskirts of the village, A cemetery is usually north of the 
village, the burning ground east of it 

The body of a married adult member of the Gond or Bhuinm 
tribe is burned. This is the custom near Dindori. Only un¬ 
married children, or persons who have met with sudden 
death, either by accident or by an epidemic, are buried, Per¬ 
sons, therefore, who have died of cholera, small-pox, snake¬ 
bite, or who have committed suicide, are buried. But a 
murdered person is burned with the usual rites, and the 
funeral banquet is given as if he had died a natural death. 
Lepers are also burned after death, contrary to Hindu custom. 
Persons killed by lightning are buried. 

The following incident will shed some light on the problem 
of burial or burning: At one village some years ago two old 
men had died one after the other. The villagers were 
afraid to bum them because they suspected that they had died 
of an epidemic disease. The relatives therefore decided to 
bury them first in a temporary grave. In order that their 
bodies might be preserved from decomposition by a spirit 
they put one and a quarter rupees into the mouth of 
each deceased. After some time it was found that no epidemic 
disease had caused their death, because no one else had fallen 
sick and died after them. Thus arrangements were made for 
the burning of the bodies. But some villagers objected and 
said that the bodies could not be exhumed without the per¬ 
mission of the police. The relatives therefore went to the 
police station of Shahpur and asked for permission. The 
police inspector sent them to Dindori to the revenue officer 
who, in turn, sent them to Mandla to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, as he had no authority to allow an exhumation. 
However, the prospect of going to Mandla for permission 
was too much for the relatives and they returned to their 
village When they arrived, they heard that jackals had 
meanwhile dug out the bodies from their temporary graves 
and had half eaten them up. When the relatives wanted to 
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rebury the remains, their caste fellows warned them that they 
would have to give another funeral banquet if they touched 
the bodies. In order to save themselves such heavy expense, 
the relatives of the two old men had to desist from a reburial 
and to allow the jackals to finish their gruesome meal. 

While the Gond and B burnt a of the northern part of Mandla 
usually bum their dead, those of the southern part bury 
them. Only prominent people are burned. This suggests that 
in former times burial was the rule among the Gond as w T ell 
as among the Bhumia. In the villages along the Narbada 
River, w r here non-tribal influence through pilgrims and Brah¬ 
mins is especially strong, both Gond and Bhumia have adopted 
the Hindu manner of disposing of their dead* i.e L1 cremation. 

When the funeral procession has reached the mar-phst, it 
circles it three times anti-clockwise. Then the bier is set 
down. The old men sit down for a quiet smoke, while the 
younger men go and collect wood for the pyre. At the bottom 
they place heavy logs in a square, on the top of them thinner 
branches and twigs. Then the body is placed on the pyre, 
with the feet pointing westwards, A relative of the deceased 
brings a new sheet, from which he tears a strip of cloth, 
about a foot long and three inches broad. Then he spreads 
the sheet on the pyre over the corpse. Thick branches and 
faggots are heaped on the body* Next, two dose relatives of 
the deceased take their position at either side of the pyre. 
They take some kosa grass, measure it with an axe (tangia) 
and place it on the pyre- Then one throws his axe over the 
pyre at the other man standing on the other side of the pyre. 
The latter throws the axe back. This ceremony is repeated a 
second and third time, whereupon both relatives tie the strip 
of cloth, tom from the sheet covering the corpse, around the 
head of the deceased. When all the arrangements arc com¬ 
pleted, the nearest relative of the deceased, a son or brother, 
or for a woman her husband, is called to set fire to the pyre. 
The man lights some grass with the smouldering dung-cake 
brought from the house, with his hands crossed behind his 
back he approaches the pyre walking backwards and sets fire 
to the funeral stake at the foot of the corpse. Another close 
relative of the deceased lights the pyre at the head of the 
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corpse in the same manner.. As soon as the pyre is on fire p 
the mourners throw on it a sickle (ho^sm), an axe (tartpm), 
a bracelet (chtiri) and the string on which the deceased wore 
his necklace of silver coins. The sickle and axe are the 
emblems of his life as a farmer and jungle-dweller, the brace¬ 
let and the siring of the necklace (hamat), the symbols of 
his married state, for the deceased wore them at his wedding. 

If the body is to be buried, the Bhumia dig a shallow grave, 
only about a cubit deep; the Gond dig at least chest-deep* 
The deceased is buried with the head towards the south, the 
legs pointing towards the north. Some bury their dead with 
the head to the west. Gond men and women are buried lying 
on their back, but Bhumia women are buried face down- 
wards* 1 Bhumia men are interred like Gond men lying on 
their back. When the corpse, with all clothes on, has been 
laid out in the grave, about half a pound of clarified butter 
and an equal quantity of ramtUa oil are poured on its chest* 
For a wealthy man even more butter and oil are used. Then 
all the men squat around the grave and fill it with their bare 
hands. Afterwards they place boulders and thorns on the 
grave to protect it against jackals and other carrion-eating 
animals. At the last, a mound of big boulders is piled over 
the grave. 

The bier or bedstead (kkatya) f on which the body had been 
carried to the burial ground, is broken and burned or simply 
thrown away. A red or black chicken is then taken to a 
stream (n«!a) or river near the burial ground and let loose. 
It soon gets killed by some animal. The burial ground is a 
desolate spot near a river or stream, and Is believed to be 
haunted by an evU spirit, called Marshal, This spirit may 
attack any one who passes the burial ground and make him 
sick. Any illness caused by this spirit can only be cured by 

1 We find a parallel la this kind of burial in the custom of Ajudhia- 
bosi Banin, (of Oiidii). They, however, bury their men face down¬ 
wards, and their women Lying on the back. Cf. Russell and Hiralal 
(1916): Vdl. 2, |l 140. The Binjhwar da Ihe same: males arc buried 
lying on the belly fCf. Sambalpur DiJtricf Gazetteer p. 79); the 
Injla of Chingleput fallow the same custom [Cf. E, Thurston (1909): 
VaL 2, p. 3Sfi] P 
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a soothsayer, who gently beats the patient with his bundle 
of chirra grass which he uses for divination. 

After the body has been buried or burned, as the case may 
be, the men who carried the bier or followed it, must take a 
bath. The master of ceremonies, one of the nat relatives, 
steps first into the water and squats down on his haunches. 
Then the nearest relative of the deceased steps into the water 
and squats down before him. The nat, holding a tooth-stick 
in his hands, Ells his cupped palms with water and pours it 
three times into the hands of the man facing him. He offers 
him the tooth-stick, a twig of any tree, and the man cleans 
his teeth with it. After that he is bathed by the master of 
ceremonies r who also washes his clothes. This ceremony is 
repeated for every kinsman of the deceased, even if their 
number is great. 

If there is no river near the burial or burning ground, the 
ceremony is performed at a well. It is again the master of 
ceremonies who has to draw the water from the well. 

At the same time, while all this takes place at the burial 
or burning ground, the women of the village assemble at the 
house of mourning. Soon after the body has been carried 
away, the women form a procession and, one walking behind 
the other in single file, led by the mother or wife of the 
deceased, proceed to the river, but to a spot at some distance 
from the burning or burial ground. On the way there they 
pick up some faggots which they give to a man squatting in 
their path and waiting for them to pass. He carries the fuel 
to the pyre and throws it on it. The women bathe while the 
men sit around the pyre watching it bum. The women 
observe the same ritual as the men when they take their 
bath. The women who belong to the family of the deceased 
are bathed by the women of their nat relationship. 

When the pyre has burned down, the men reluctantly rise 
and return slowly to the village. The not relatives walk 
ahead. The master of ceremonies walks a little apart from 
the other men and breaks off from a near bush a thorny 
branch of the chertcit or bar tree. He lays the branch across 
the way leading into the village and carefully places a stone 
on the branch so that nobody might kick it out of the way. 
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Then he steps over the branch and walks towards the v silage. 
The other men behind him follow his example. The meaning 
of this rite was unknown to my informants, but obviously it 
is meant to prevent the spirit of the deceased finding his way 
back into the village. Another explanation is that by this 
device the spirit which killed the deceased is prevented from 
returning to the village and getting another victim. 

At a few yards from the house of mourning the master of 
ceremonies again stops and with the toes of his left foot picks 
Up a pebble. Without bending down he lifts his foot till his 
hand can reach the pebble. Then, without turning round he 
hands it to the next man following him, who in the same 
manner gives the pebble to the man walking behind. Thus 
the pebble passes from one man to the other till the last man 
throws it over his shoulder backwards. The significance of 
this rite is not known, but it clearly expresses the wish of 
the survivors to break off all relations with the deceased. 

When the men reach the gate leading into the courtyard, 
they stop. A woman comes and pours water from a small 
brass vessel across the entrance. Only then do the men enter 
and approach the house. They are received in front of the 
door by a woman of the house who pours water from a brass 
vessel over the bands of the men* After they have thus 
washed their hands, the master of ceremonies takes a pot 
with turmeric and oil, pours some oil over the head of the 
deceased's kinsmen and rubs their arms and legs with the 
oil as a token anointing. He also pours a little oil into the 
hands of the other men who attended the funeral They rub 
it over their face, chest, arms and legs. Each man of the 
funeral party repeats the ceremony. But it is a rather per¬ 
functory anointing; the number of men, from twenty to thirty, 
would require a lot of oil if they anointed themselves properly. 
While this ceremony takes place, a woman stands by with a 
light (dit/a) in her hand. As soon as the anointing is over, 
she carries the light inside and places it on a shelf in the 
wall. The light is kept burning. 

Then the nat relatives of the deceased are asked for money 
to buy a bottle of liquor. AH contribute a few coins; poor 
men give at least a few annas, but wealthy men give a rupee 
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or two. Prom the money collected—it amounts to about five 
rupees—some one buys coconuts, coarse cane sugar (gur) and 
liquor, some tobacco and country cigars- 

Then the not relatives of the deceased give the house of 
mourning a coating with fresh cattle dung, After that 
they bring provisions for a meal frorq their own house and 
prepare a dinner for all funeral guests. When the meal is 
ready, they spread several sheets on the ground and invite 
the guests to sit down. All caste fellows of the village are 
invited to this dinner. Immediately before the meal, or a 
little earlier, the liquor which was previously bought with 
the money collected from the nat relatives is served. Ac¬ 
cording to my Bhumia informant, the liquor is taken straight 
from the bottle. It is not served in a leaf cup as usual. One 
of the nat relatives goes around and holds the bottle to the 
mouth of each man. My Gond informants, however, said 
that liquor is served in a leaf cup (chafes) and not only to 
men, but also to women and bigger children. The men are 
served by one of the male net relatives, the women by female 
relatives. After the liquor, tobacco and cigars are distributed; 
those Gond who do not drink liquor are served sugar and 
coconut. 

After all have had a drink, the nearest relative of the de¬ 
ceased offers one or two rupees for liquor to be served to 
the net relatives. They also sit down and have a drink. 

Now the master of ceremonies takes a piece of thin cloth 
and tears it into strips, which he ties around the head of each 
man present. The cloth must be provided by the nat relatives. 

At last dinner is served. The master of ceremonies first 
goes around pouring water from a brass pot over the hands 
of each guest, or at least over the hands of each member 
of the mourning family. The water is caught up in a plate 
held under the hands. Then the leaf plates are served out. 
When all the guests have received their share of food, the 
master of ceremonies again makes the round. He grips the 
wrist of each guest and fills his hand with rice from the leaf 
platter before him. He helps the guest lead his hand to his 
mouth- Or he merely puts the hand of each guest into the 
plate. This signifies that no funeral guest has really any 
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appetite; they eat only because they are urged to eat. The 
kinsmen of the deceased also partake of the meal. The nat 
relatives have their dinner afterwards. Ail food is prepared 
in the house of a neighbour; it is there that the dinner is 
served, as the house of mourning is regarded as impure. 

After this dinner, all the funeral guests return home. Only 
people who have come from a distant village may stay for 
the next ten days in care the great funeral feast is to take 
place then. Often, however, it is postponed to a more con¬ 
venient date, after the harvest, or on the death anniversary. 

On the day right after the funeral, no ceremonies whatever 
take place. Only the guests who are staying on must he 
entertained. 

2. Ceremonies on the Third Day after tiie Funeral 

On the third day after the funeral (tijra, the third day), 
relatives and fellow villagers again assemble at the house of 
mourning and ask the head of the family at what date he 
will be able to perform the great funeral feast. If at the 
moment the deceased** family cannot afford the heavy ex¬ 
penses of such a feast, it may be postponed to a more con¬ 
venient time. But if the feast is to be held later, it will have 
to be on a more lavish scale. While for the banquet on the 
tenth day the guests are invited lor only one meal, they must 
be entertained for three days if the feast is postponed to a 
later date. 

If the funeral feast is to be postponed, the head of the 
mourning family informs the caste elders of his decision and 
gives them a rupee for liquor. He also invites all the men 
who attended the funeral for a dinner. After the meal, the 
master of ceremonies goes and catches or buys a fish which 
he cooks and serves with a dish of fcodai to the members of 
the mourning family. After this meal, the kinsmen of the 
deceased are again allowed to eat meat. If the master of 
ceremonies cannot provide any fish* they must abstain from 
eating meat until the tenth day after the funeraL 
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3, The Feast on the Tenth Day after the Funeral 

According to general rule, a public caste dinner should be 
given on the tenth day after the funeral if the deceased was 
a man, or on the ninth if a woman had died. To this caste 
dinner all relatives and friends of the deceased as well as 
all the caste fellows in the village must be invited. This 
great funeral feast is called kam (the work), kotmciis (kin¬ 
ship), kriya (work) or din poni (day's water). The per¬ 
formance of this feast is considered indispensable for the 
happiness of the deceased’s life-spirit in the other world. It 
is for this reason that the Gond and Bhumia are so keen on 
getting a son, for naturally it is he who has to arrange this 
funeral feast after their death. 

A day or two before the feast actually takes place, which 
might be any day within a year after the funeral, the nat 
relatives of the deceased come to the house of mourning and 
clean it thoroughly. They throw away all earthen pots, build 
a new fireplace, and give the whole house a coaling with 
fresh cattle dung and white clay (chtihi maltt). Until the 
house is cleaned in this manner, the members of the mourning 
family may not cook or take their meals in the house, for it 
is considered unclean. 

On the morning of the funeral feast the women of the 
deceased's family go to the burning ground and search in the 
ashes for the silver coin and the piece of ring which the 
deceased had swallowed before his death. Whoever finds the 
coin or the piece of silver cut from a ring keeps it as a 

souvenir. 

Then the not relatives of the deceased go to the cremation 
ground. They collect the bones which were not consumed 
by the fire, usually the skull and the spine, and with the 
ashes form a pile which they cover with stones. Then all 
the guests proceed to the bathing place of the village. There 
the master of ceremonies shaves the hair of the head (except 
the skull lock), beard, and hair on the body of all the de¬ 
ceased's kinsmen. He pares their finger- and toe-nails. Ko 
one may be omitted, even if the number of kinsmen is large. 
After that the master of ceremonies bathes them. This 
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ceremony much resembles the purification of an outcasts. 
And indeed p before this purificatory bath is given, no one 
of the deceased's kinsmen may remove grain from the bins 
or sow his field. 

If the funeral feast is postponed to a later day* this purifi¬ 
cation ceremony is performed on the third day after the 
funeral. The following rite is also performed on die third 
day, if the funeral feast cannot take place on the tenth day. 
While the kinsmen of the deceased are shaven and bathed, 
the deceased's sisters son (bJumej) or cousin (mother's 
brother's son) puts some of the deceased^ bones and ashes 
into an earthen pot and with a few companions goes to a river 
or pond where he pours the contents of the pot into the water. 
If the funeral banquet is held later, he leaves the pot at she 
river or pond, 11 this ceremony takes place on the tenth day 
after the funeral, he fills the pot with water and carries the 
pot home. Before the dinner takes place, the guests are 
sprinkled with the water from the pot. The man who per¬ 
forms the rite gets a cow or calf, or at least one rupee four 
annas for this service. This ceremony is of course omitted if 
the deceased was buried. This rite, which is called hath! 
sarana (to make the bones float), should take place on a 
full moon or new moon day. But if the funeral feast is held 
on the tenth day after the funeral, it must be performed on 
this day only. 

This immersion ceremony is performed in the perfunctory 
manner as described above, by the Bhumia only. The Gond 
demand a more elaborate ceremony. The nephew of the 
deceased (his sister's son) goes with a few companions, among 
whom is also the deceased s nearest kinsman h to the cremation 
ground. If the sbter T $ son is too small, some other relatives 
take his place. Such a substitute receives a fee of two to ten 
rupees. The men collect two or three bones of the deceased, 
wrap them in a new white cloth, put them into a pot, cover 
the mouth of the pot with another white doth and place the 
pot in the rope or bamboo netting of a carrier pole (kawar)* 
They carry the pot to the Narbada River for immersion. 

On the way to the river^ they give some rice or kodai 
(about a pound or two) to a Brahmin or to any other man 
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whom they meet. When they come to the river, they put 
the pot down on the ground. Then the nephew of the deceased 
shaves Erst the deceased's nearest kinsmen, then his other 
companions whereupon he himself is shaved by one of the 
men. After that the nephew bathes the nearest kinsman of 
the deceased and washes his clothes. Together all the other 
men now take a bath. During the bath h the nephew takes the 
pot and throws the bones into the water. A paisa is also 
thrown away. If this immersion of the bones takes place on 
the day of the funeral feast, they fill the pot with water and 
carry it home to sprinkle it on the guests when they sit down 
for the dinner. Otherwise, they also throw the pot away r 
After the bath, the men brush their teeth, anoint the deceased's 
nearest kinsman with a paste of turmeric and oil, and after¬ 
wards anoint themselves. When all has been done according 
to custom i they dress the deceased's nearest kinsman and tie 
a new turban around his head. If no new headgear is avail¬ 
able* the old turban will have to do. Then they embrace 
each other {bfict-bfialm). 

The next thing is to sit down and prepare a meal. They 
cook rice or hadai and pulses (dar). Having partaken of this 
meal they return to the house of mourning. As they approach 
the house* the women take a brass vessel full of water, place 
a burning light on top of it and go to meet the men at the 
gate,. The men sit down and the women wash their head and 
feet. Then follows a greeting in which the women touch the 
feet of the men (charan) T At the end of the greeting, the 
men enter the house where they are entertained by the head 
of the family. 

Sometimes ihe bones are carried off to the Narbada, but 
are hidden in a tree near the river. Some Good* who are 
nearer to non-tribal custom carry the bones of their deceased 
relatives to the Ganges. To save expenses, usually a single 
man makes the journey. He need not walk all the way* but 
can use a train. On arrival at the Ganges^ he throws the 
bones into the river, bathes* gives a rupee and four annas to 
a Brahmin, Then he prepares wheat cakes for himself. After 
the wheat cakes (puri) have been prepared he may also cook 
some rice, A pot is filled with the sacred Ganges water which 
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on his return the man sprinkles all over the house and on 
the members of the mourning family. His service is re¬ 
warded with a cash present, or with a cow or calf," 

The rites of this immersion ceremony sometimes vary in 
certain clans and in certain sections of the same clan, In the 
Maurawi clan* for instance, there is one section that is called 
Guraha |Le. mound). If a member ol the Guraha section 
dies, his net relatives collect his bones and ashes in a pile 
after cremation. They cover the pile with stone slabs which 
they plaster with mud. But in the centre ("over the chest 1 , as 
they say), they leave an open spot. Then in the subsequent 
ceremony they sprinkle some liquor on the mound, sacrifice 
a chicken, bum incense and clarified butter* and break □ 
coconut. The kinsmen of the deceased are shaven by their 
TfCtt relatives at the cremation site. After the shaving all go 
to the river, have a bath and wash their clothes, before they 
go home. 

At night, one or two of the nat relatives again go to the 
cremation ground. They take a bottle of liquor along; it 
must be supplied by the deceased's family. They now fill 
up the hole in the mound which they had left open when they 
prepared the mound over the remains of the deceased. They 
pour some grain on the ground, make a chicken eat of the 
grain and then kill it in sacrifice. The chicken may not be 
sacrificed before it has picked up a few grains. After the 
sacrifice, they sprinkle some liquor on the mound and offer 
a coconut. They address the deceased in the following words: 
+ You were a man before. Now you are a spirit (bhtn)- Don't 
leave this place. Do not harm us or our cattle. 1 

When they return home from the cremation ground, they 
place a light (dt^a) in the middle of the courtyard. One of 
the nat relatives pours some flour (of rice or ’wheat) in a 
high pile and puts a few T paisas in front of the light. A new 
basket is turned upside down over the light and the pile of 
flour, and on the basket is placed a brass vessel (lota) or an 
earthen pot (ghaila). The men go and sit down somewhere, 

2 This rite is customary among the Fan war Rnjpul. from whom the 
Gond may have adopted it. Cf. KmII and HLralal {l&IS): Vq|. 4 P 
p. m. 
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drink liquor and have a smoke. Alter some time they come 
back to see whether the life-spirit of the deceased has re¬ 
lumed. This is indicated by a disturbance of the pile of 
flour. When this has happened, they make a chicken pick 
13 p a few grains. The flour is then poured into the brass 
vessel or earthen pot {dukni) with all the paisas. They take 
the flour to the garden (ban) and empty it on a stone slab- 
Having taken out the paisas and having sacrificed the chicken 
on the stone slab, they sprinkle liquor on the stone, burn 
incense and clarified butter. They ask the life-spirit of the 
deceased not to harass them or their cattle, while they promise 
to unite him with Bara deo in due time and to sacrifice a 
goat or pig on that occasion. The light, the copper coins, the 
basket, and the brass or earthen pot are then presented by 
the deceased’s kinsmen to the nut relative who performed the 
ceremony. This rite is performed by the Gond as well as by 
the Bhumia if the deceased was cremated and not buried. 

In former times, my informants said, a small hut of grass 
(jftola) was erected in the middle of the courtyard. Some 
women of the mourning family had to crawl in, while the nat 
relatives surrounded the hut and only allowed the women to 
leave the hut if they gave them some copper coins* They 
told me that the grass hut was erected for the deceased^ 
spirit. 3 The flour and the light were placed in this hut. The 
basket turned over die light and flour now replaces the grass 
hut. Alter the release of the women, one of the nut relatives 
had to remove the hut. He was entitled to a present lor this 
service. If no present was offered, the man would leave the 
hut in the courtyard, and none of the deceased’s kinsmen 
could remove it. 

K A similar tile is performed by the Fanwar Rajput clan; ‘When n 
man has been killed by a tiger (bagh), he is deified and worshiped 
as EogJt Deo. A hut is made in the yard of the house, and an image 
of a tiger is placed inside and worshipped on the anniversary of the 
man s death. The members of the household will not afterwards kill 
a tiger, as they think the animal has become a member of the family, 
A man who is bitten by a cobra (nag) and dies is similarly wor¬ 
shipped as tfag Deo + The image of a snake made of silver or iron ii 
venerated, and the family will not kill a snake/ Cf. Russell and 
Htralal <1*165: Vo!. 4, pp. 346-1. 
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Another section of the Maura wi clan, called Gae chatty a 
0 -e* cow lick) does not build a mound over the bones and 
ashes of the deceased, but spreads about a pound of salt over 
them. Cattle come and with the salt lick up the ashes too, 
hence the name Gai chat[ya. The salt is spread over the ashes 
with the express purpose that cattle may lick it up. The 
ashes would probably be licked up in any case, but mixed 
with salt this is all the more certain. This section of the 
Maurawi dan also performs the rite with the basket over 
flour and light. 

The Farteti clan too hag two sections; one building a mound 
over the remains of a deceased, and the other having the 
ashes licked up by cattle. These sections of the Parted clan 
bear the same corresponding names of Guraha H resp + Gat 
chiitiya. But the members of the Farteti clan differ in still 
another point from the other clans: When after the cremation 
of one of their clan members they have taken their bath, 
they may not return to the pyre to see if the whole corpse 
has been consumed by the flames. They are obliged to leave 
this service to their nat relatives. 

If the funeral feast is held a long time after the cremation, 
the host must announce the exact date of the feast to the 
villagers and outside guests. No one may attend the feast 
who is not invited. But not only are relatives and caste 
fellows of the deceased invited, but friends from other castes 
are asked to honour the banquet with their presence. If such 
guests belong to a caste which does not accept food from 
Good and Bhumia, they are given the provisions to cook for 
themselves* 

The number of guests sometimes reaches three to four 
hundred. Several bags of rice or fcodat are required to feed 
all guests, A wealthy man may spend thirty to forty rupees 
alone on drinks. 

In order to make this funeral feast even more solemn, some 
Gond h though never yet the Bhumia, invite a Brahmin to 
attend it. They give him the place of honour at a spot freshly 
coated with a layer of cow-dun g + He recites an edifying story* 
performs an offering and distributes the sacrificial gifts 
(pressed) among the funeral guests. The host offers the 
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Brahmin some money as his fee, a piece of cloth, five cubits 
long, and some grain or flour. 

The grain for the banquest may not be taken from the 
grain bins by any one who attended the funeral of the deceased 
in whose honour the feast is celebrated. Usually a boy or 
girl who at the time of the funeral had been absent is re¬ 
quested to remove the grain from the bins and to bring it 
to the cooking place. 

Before dinner is announced* each guest gets a cup of liquor 
and more if he so desires. The Gond at some places have 
stopped serving liquor at a funeral feast. They give as reason 
for this restriction the experience that in a crowd of so many 
people some persons are sure to get drunk and to start a 
fight. It is indeed a fact that many aboriginals, normally 
quiet and reserved, become quarrelsome and boastful when 
they are drunk. 

As soon as the banquet is ready p drinking stops. At such 
a banquet kodui or rice b served, along with pulses and a 
piece of goat’s meat. The meat is cut up into very small 
pieces, for usually a single goat has to provide meat for all 
the guests. 

After the dinner there is some entertainment with singing 
and dancing. Not seldom even comic plays are staged. The 
Dhulia musicians have a busy day. 

If the funeral feast lasts only one day, the guests take their 
leave soon after the meal. Otherwise they stay for three days 
and have a good time with plenty to eat and to drink. 

Even poor people try to make the funeral feast as lavish as 
possible. They spend all their savings cheerfully, sell their 
bullocks and grain and in addition borrow money at exorbit¬ 
ant rates of interest. But no one should say that he had to 
leave the banquet with an empty stomach* 

4. Uniting the Deceaseo with Bara deo 

With the funeral feast on the tenth day after death, or 
later, as the case might be r the Bhumia consider their duties 
towards the memory of their deceased relatives fulfilled. Not 
so the Gondt There is a last service which the kinsmen of a 
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deceased must perform to put his spirit to rest. This cere¬ 
mony is known by the name of Bara deo men mi Jana, i.e. p to 
unite the spirit of the deceased with Bara deo T the supreme 
god of the Gond, This ceremony should always be performed 
in the village of the deceased^ ancestors, in his garh* For an 
unmarried girl, the ceremony is performed in the garh village 
of her father, for a married woman in that of her husband - 
If the garh is too far away p the ceremony is performed at a 
nearer place. Clans which are spread over a large area have 
often several such places where a garh priest lives and has the 
Bara dco in his keeping. Clan members of a particular garh go 
to the most convenient place to put the spirit of a deceased 
relative to rest. 

The ceremony may take place at any time after the funeral 
feast. The Gond of a village usually wait until several 
members of the same garh have died; then they proceed in a 
group to the village where the priest of their garh lives, A 
village celebrates such a feast every third or fifth year. 

The Gond priest who officiates on this occasion is in charge 
of a stone in which the Bara deo of the garh section for which 
he is responsible, is supposed to abide. This priest is appointed 
by Bam deo himself. When a priest has died p a man possess¬ 
ed by Bara deo announces who in the family is to succeed 
him. Holding a short stick for a while between his hands, 
he at last knocks it on the head of the man chosen by Bata 
deo for the office of garh priest or jurjari (i,e. + offerer). This 
office is not found among the Bhumia, though they have a 
similar social system which, however, they call Icher. 

The ceremony of uniting the spirit of a deceased with Bara 
deo is not performed for small children, nor for people who 
were epileptics, or those who died of small-pox, snake-bite, 
jaundice, those whose bodies were swollen when they died 
(probably due to a disease of the heart or the kidneys), or 
those who were killed by a tiger or who died by 
lightning. And according to some informants the ceremony 
is not performed for persons for whom a monument known 

4 This custom of reburial of the bones in the ancestral village is also 
practised by the Munda [CL S. C Roy (1912): pp. 387, 461 and 465 f,] 
and by the Kanuu [Cf. S. C, Dube (list): p. 116 ], 
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by the name of gur is erected. 

The gath priest has his god hidden outside the village, in 
the jungle, or under a saj tree (Terminalla tomentosa). Some¬ 
times the god Is kept on the tree. If no saj tree can be 
found anywhere near the village, a young tree is brought from 
afar and planted specially for the purpose of housing the god. 

The nearest relative of each deceased whose spirit is to be 
set at rest, searches for a reed which is called bharwa. It is 
similar to khans grass (Socchamm sponlaneum ), but thicker, 
with white flowers. He cuts off a short piece, and with a 
turmeric stick (hardi), a paisa, and a few stalks of kargi or 
china grass he wraps the reed into a piece of cloth. The 
bundle is called JcuTidu (grass) * It is hidden somewhere near 
the tree of Bara deo ? under a stone, in a tree or in some other 
place. 

The Gond say that the life-spirit of the deceased is con¬ 
tained in the reed. The reason why it is to be united with 
the Bam deo of the garh is to get it out of the way. For as 
long as the life-spirit is not put to rest it is an evil spirit 
(bhut) and always tries to harm the surviving members of 
the family. 

If for lack of money the ceremony of uniting the life-spirit 
of the deceased with Bara deo has to be delayed, the relatives 
send a soothsayer (gmtiia) to the garh priest of the deceased. 
The soothsayer addresses the spirit of the deceased and prays: 
Have patience. At present we are short of money, and have 
no goats, nor any rice. But as soon as we get all these 
things, we shall unite you with Bara deo. Do not harm us 1 

15 The Vedie Indians had a similar custom. After cremation, the 
bones left were hidden under a Lr*e_ After some time the bones 
were taken and reburied with some solemnity, If the bones could mat 
be found where they had been hidden, pa/asa stalks were arranged in 
the shape of a man, wrapped in wool, anointed and reburied with the 
eh me ceremonies used in the final deposition of the reel bones Cf, A. 
Hillebrandt (189?); p. 92. 

The custom of such symbolic reburial is widely spread among the 
aboriginal tribes of India, especially of southern India, The Korku and 
Munda also practise such a symbolic reburial; it is very common 
where the dead are buried and not burned, Cf. S. C, Roy <1913): 
p. 461; Hofmann-von Emclen (1932): Vol, 7, p, 200i) 
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Now, one of the men who have come along to attend the 
ceremony is expected to fall into a trance, He is supposed to 
be possessed by Bern dea There can be no sacrifice until 
this happens. Sometimes they have to wait a Jong time. 
When at last the man falls into a trance, he is first given a 
bath. The bath over, he goes in search of the kunda of all 
the deceased for whom the ceremony is to be performed. 
As soon as he finds a bundle* he returns to the tree which 
houses the Bara dco K opens the bundle h takes out the paisa 
and the turmeric stick and places them on the stone slab 
under the sacred tree. The cloth and the bftartca reed he 
throws away. He goes again and searches for the next kunda r 
The relatives of the deceased make him search until the last 
bundle is found; for unless the man possessed by Bn ret deo 
finds a deceased's fcutida, his life-spirit cannot be united with 
Bare deo* 

When the last bundle has been found and opened, and the 
reed contained in it thrown away because the spirit in it has 
gone into Bara deo, the sacrificial animals brought along are 
made ready for sacrifice. Goats, pigs and fowls are offered 
in sacrifice; for a deceased man a he-goat, for a deceased 
woman a goat of either sex or a pig. If a family is mounting 
two deceased members h they sacrifice a goat or a pig for the 
one p and a cock for the other. Before each victim they 
place some rice grains* When the animal begins to eat, one 
of the net relatives kills it with a quick stroke of the axe. 
The rice or k&dai Is placed before the victim in a brass plate 
(thajf). If the animal refuses to eat, it is coaxed a while, and 
In the end the grains are unceremoniously stuffed into its 
mouth. The victims are sacrificed by the nat relatives of the 
deceased, not by the par h priest. The latter only sprinkles 
turmeric and oil on the stone slab which represents Bara deo T 
and offers a coconut and liquor to him. 

After the sacrifice a meal is prepared. Bice and pulses are 
cooked in pots, and the meat of the victims is also cut up and 
boiled. The first meal is held at the place of sacrifice; the 
second in the house of the porh priest. What is left over of 
the meat is taken home. Guests of other castes, Bhumia and 
Kol for instance, are given provisions to prepare their own 
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meals. But they may not take anything home. Before each 
dinner, liquor is served. 

The garh priest receives from each head of the mourning 
families two to five rupees. After paying their fee, all return 
home. 

No women are allowed to witness this ceremony* 

A deceased for whom this ceremony has been performed 
joins the rank of ancestors (purkfta).* He is included in the 
oblation which occasionally is performed for the ancestors. 

5 The Soul 

According to Musra and other informants, the Bhumia dis¬ 
tinguish in man the following elements: body, shadow, and 
life-spirit. Musra stated: *The body is mortal, as anyone can 
see. After death, the body is buried in the earth to rot there, 
or is cremated on the stake. For after all, the body is only 
mud/ Then there is the shadow of man which never leaves 
him, but accompanies him wherever he goes. After death, 
the shadow (chaen) becomes an evil spirit (Mari, hhut ) 
which remains near the spot where the corpse was buried or 
cremated. The precautions which the Bhumia take on their 
return from the cemetery or burning ground by placing a 
branch across the way or by throwing a pebble backwards 
over the shoulder are directed against the shadow of the dead. 
It should be prevented from following them back into the 
village. The Gond, on the other hand, prefer to catch the 
shadow of the deceased in a fish or frog and by some exorcism 
try to confine him permanently to their house. 

In addition to body and shadow, there Is In man his life- 
spirit which is called jim or pran, also kan^a. The life-spirit 
survives the death of a man; it is brought to Bhngwan. It has 
the shape of the man in whom it dwells, but it is small-sized, 
not bigger than a baby. It can leave the body in sleep. The 
wandering of the life-spirit is revealed to a sleeping man 
through dreams, 

* It appears as if the Gond regarded their Bara rfeo as the repository 
of the life-substance of a garh; after death it returns to the Bam deo 
to be reborn after some time Ln a child, of the same garh. 
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The Gond and Bhumia believe that it is Bhagwan who 
decides when the time is up lor a person and he has to die. 
Bftagimji sends his messengers (cfcflprassi or dut) to fetch 
the soul to the house. My informants maintained that the 
dut were not human, but pure spirits p for they have no body. 

When a person dies, his life-spirit is brought to Bhagtean 
by these messengers. About the fate of the soul in the other 
world p the average aboriginal seems to have only vague ideas. 
He does not appear to be very curious about what will happen 
to him after death. The sense of retribution after death for 
a good or bad life is apparently weakly developed, that is p 
as far as life after death is concerned. The Gond and Bhumia 
certainly believe that every action is adequately rewarded or 
punishedp but in this life. They, therefore, are used to say 
when meeting with misfortune, especially when their crops 
fail: Tt is Bhagwan's work* because we are sinners/ Or if 
they see a bad man suffer some misfortune they say: Tt 
serves him right. Bkagwan punishes him because he has mis¬ 
behaved . 1 But about retribution bi the life after death they 
seem to know little. Once a man is 'united with Bara deo\ 
the Gond believe that his life-spirit will stay with Bara deo ? 
who will take care of him. He will give the spirit food and 
drink. The spirit of the deceased does not return to the world. 
This would exclude any belief in fcanna (automatic retri¬ 
bution) and sansara (transmigration), according to which a 
man’s thoughts and actions in one life determine his condition 
in the next. When I expressly asked my Gond and Bhumia 
informants whether they believed in transmigration of sou!s p 
they answered in the affirmative. My Gond informants, Dhuri 
and Shagal, said that the soul is reborn in a child T in a cow 
or fowl, just as Parmatma decides. It is interesting to note 
that when the Gond and Bhumia speak of rebirth and trans¬ 
migration, they do not use the word 'Bam deo 1 for god p but 
the non-tribal terms Parmatvia or Bkagw&n. 

When they describe the fate of the soul after death, they 
use expressions which make it very likely that they derived 
their information from oon-tribal sources. They say f for in¬ 
stance, that if the deceased led a bad life, especially if he was 
stingy and refused to give alms T his life-spirit would be badly 
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treated and severely manhandled by messengers 

on the way to Bhagwan’s house in Indra luk {a region some¬ 
where beyond the earth). The soul of the deceased is beaten 
and roughly dragged over the ground. Halfway to Ekngmnt's 
house which is a long way off the earth—there is a pond 
filled with muddy water in which are many worms. The 
life-spirit of the deceased is thrown into this pool and there 
tortured for three days. After these three days are up the 
messengers of BJiaeju’fln continue their journey. Finally, they 
reach a belt of fire drawn around Bhapwan's house. The 
life-spirit is thrown into the fire and has to bum in it for 
two and a half hours. After such punishment, the soul is 
removed from the fire and brought before Bhagwan, It is 
the task of the messengers to judge the stale of the soul and 
to fix the amount of punishment which the soul deserves* 
Sometimes the life-spirit or soul of a deceased is not thrown 
into the pond of worms, but at once sent back into the world 
to be reborn in a baby. In such a case, the human being in 
which the guilty soul is reborn is sure to get worms in a 
wound some day. This is a sign that the person had com¬ 
mitted a serious crime in a former life. For this reason the 
patient and all who touch him are put out of caste and fined 
by the caste community* At Bijora a man died some years 
ago, literally eaten up by worms in his body. He had always 
been a good man. His fellow villagers could explain his evil 
fate only by the assumption that he must have committed a 
crime in a former life. 

If worms appear in the wounds of small-pox patients, they 
are not put out of caste, because they are purified by the 
visit of BurJti dai, the goddess of small-pox. But ju other 
cases, when a person dies of wounds in which worms are 
found, his family too is put out of caste and must give a caste 
banquet to be readmitted into the community. No one feels 
polluted, however, by touching a bullock or cow with worms 
in wounds. 

The life-spirit of a bad man, it is believed, will soon be sent 
back into the world, after its removal from the fire. For this 
reason some new-born children are very dark-skinned; their 
life-spirits obviously entered their bodies immediately after 
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the escape from the fire. Thus the aboriginals say when 
they see a dark-skinned baby: + How is it that the baby is so 
black while its parents are fair? It must haw been burned 
in Bhagwan's fire/ 

While the life-spirit of a bad man is not allowed to stay 
long in Bhagw<m 7 B abode, the soul of a good man, wholly 
purified in the fire, enjoys great happiness at the palace of 
Bhaptuan and gets good and ample food. It lives there in 
£reat comfort for several years. But in the end the life- 
spirit must again return to the earth and is reborn in a baby 
oi the same caste and of the same sex. 

This is the belief of tribal people who have been influenced 
by the non-tribal concepts of retribution and rebirth. The 
average Gond and Bhumia, however, has only a hazy know¬ 
ledge about life after death. His belief in rebirth is kept alive 
mainly by the soothsayers (ejimta) who pretend to know what 
forefather is reborn in a baby that has just been bom. Com¬ 
monly it is believed that a man is reborn in his grand son T 
and a woman in her granddaughter, but they admit of ex¬ 
ceptions. In any case, though Gond and Bhumia may gene¬ 
rally believe in the rebirth of their dead, they do not connect 
this rebirth, as non-tribals do, with retribution for the good 
and bad deeds of a former life. The principle of karma seems 
to be foreign to the aboriginal mind of eastern Manila. Only 
such men who are better acquainted with the doctrine of 
Hinduism believe in karma and maintain that a man's fate 
i$ the result of his good or bad deeds in his previous birth. 

If a baby cries overmuch and refuses to take the breast of 
its mother* people believe that this is because it got the wrong 
name. In such a case the soothsayer (puma) is called by 
the parents for divination (sagun). It is his task to find out 
the name of the deceased who is reborn in the child. 

One of my informants* brother's child, for instance* refused 
iis mother's milk for seven consecutive days. The child's 
father called his brother who was a soothsayer. The man 
took some stalks of grass from a broom, divined and found 
that a merchant {Bania) had been reborn in the child. This 
Bania had given in his life-time a loan of four rupees to the 
child's father. For these four rupees he had in the course of 
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time gradually extorted twenty rupees. Shortly afterwards 
the Bama had died. Now in punishment for his extortion he 
had been reborn as the child of the man whom he had treated 
so badly. As soon as the soothsayer revealed the name of 
the merchant, the child stopped crying and took its mother's 
breast. It was suggested that the child should be given the 
merchants name, but the parents objected. The child was 
born two years after the merchant's death. 

Tlie non-tribal influence appears also in the belief that a 
witch, after her death, is severely punished and chased away 
by Bhagwan s messengers from his house when her life-spirit 
emerges from the fire. A witch, therefore, is reborn at once. 
But the baby into which the life-spirit of a former witch 
enters, is destined for a bad future: during all her life she 
will be extremely poor and will never bear any children* A 
similar fate is in store for a man who practises black magic. 
Refusal to give alms to beggars and religious mendicants is 
also severely punished in the following life. 

T/ic Fate of the Soul after Death 

The belief of the Bhumia and Gond about the fate of the 
soul after death is well illustrated in the following story, tqld 
to me by the Bhumia, Musra of Bijora: 

Once there was a Gond, Bhoi by name. Bhofs father was 
a great miser and never gave anything to a beggar. In the 
same village lived a Chamar (cobbler and tanner) who was 
very generous and good to the poor. One day, Bhagwan 
dressed himself up as a Brahmin and went to the house of 
Bhoi to ask for alms. But Bhoi*s father said: T have nothing 
to give you. Go away/ 

After some time, Bhofs father was invited to a dinner in 
a distant village. He went there to attend the party. His son 
Bhoi was ploughing bis field. His wife remained at home 
alone and was cooking fcoclca gruel. When the gruel was 
ready, she took it to her husband to eat. She had not gone 
more than fifty yards (a jaribh when Bhagwan in the ap¬ 
pearance of a saintly beggar (sadfeu) came towards her. He 
asked the woman: 'Where arc you going, woman?' The wife 
of Bhoi replied: T am going to our field, Maharaj/ Bhagwan 
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then said: * Woman, go back to your house and give me some 
aims/ The woman at once returned to her house, saying: T 
shall give you alms if you grant me a boon/ Btair/irau replied: 
"Your boon shall be the gift of seeing what happens to men 
after their death* You will see the messengers (dut) , the soul, 
find the way of the soul to Bkagwan’s house. But do not 
disclose anything you see to any mortal soul. Otherwise you 
will die at once/ The woman replied: "Let me see the house 
of Bhagwan and then die/ Bhagtean granted her request. 

The woman took a winnowing fan (supa), filled it with 
gold and silver coins and on top of them poured some rice. 
When Bhagtecm emptied the rice into his bag, he first took off 
the rice. Seeing the money at the bottom of the winnowing 
fan, he said: "But this is a generous present/ He did not 
refuse to accept it, however, and stuffed all of it into his bag. 
But after he had left, he allowed the money to return to the 
house, where it was afterwards found in a pile on the floor. 

After some time, the father of Bhoi died. The wife of Bhoi 
saw how Bho^toon's messengers came and beat and ill-treated 
the soul of her father-in-law, dragging him along over the 
rough ground. The woman exclaimed: + My father-in-law 
must have been a bad man that he is treated so badly/ A 
few days later t the generous Chamar also died, and the Woman 
saw how the messengers of Bhagwan carried his soul on their 
hands and gave him rice to eat. She said: This Chamar 
must have been a good man that his soul, has such an easy 
journey to Bhagwan*$ house/ And she began to weep. 

When Bhoi heard his wife crying over the death of the 
Chamar, he got very angry and said: ‘Why do you weep over 
the death of the Chamar? When my father died* you did not 
weep/ And he abused and beat her, but his wife kept silent 
and did not tell him what she had seen. In the end + her 
husband accused her of having been in love with the Chamar. 
When the woman heard him say this, she said: 'Now I shall 
tell you what has happened. But then I shall have to die/ 

Since this was a serious matter, Bhoi called four of his caste 
fellows in the village as witnesses. When they arrived, Bhoi 
entered his house and sat down on the floor* while his wife 
sat on his lap. Then the woman related the whole story and 
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said: Bhctgwim came one day to out* house and asked for 
alms. I demanded a boon from him and ho allowed me to 
see the fate of those who died. When my father-in-law died, 
he was beaten and badly treated by Blts^tvan's messengers 
because he had been a bad man. But when the Chamar died, 
Bhapwa^s messengers carried him on their hands to Bfrap- 
wen’s house, because he was a good man. And I thought that 
if my father-in-law had given alms while he was still alive, 
he would not have been punished so severely. This is the 
reason why I began to cry at the death of the Chamar. I 
have now seen the whole way which a soul has to go in order 
to reach Bhagwsn’» house. And I also have seen Bhagxran's 
house. But now I am going to die." 

With these words, the woman leaned back towards the chest 
of her husband and her head fell on his shoulder. Bhoi caught 
her in his arms, but he saw that she had already expired. 
'Hiis is the end of the story, For there is nothing more to 
say after a person has died. 

This is the story which Musra related to me. I took it 
down word for word, as he told it to me. 

6, Monuments for the Dead 


(a) The Pole 

When an important man among the Gond has died, his son 
is entitled by public opinion to erect a monument to the 
memory of his father. Somewhere near a road, usually on 
a steep bill (phct). the relatives of the deceased dig a hole 
in the stony ground. They sacrifice a red cock, pour its 
blood into the hole, offer a coconut and pray to the deceased: 
‘Stay here. All the people who have known you, when they 
pass this way, will put some stones in your honour, offer to¬ 
bacco and pay obeisance to you.’ 

Then the kinsmen of the deceased set up a pole, about 
six inches thick and seven or eight feet high. One cubit of 
the pole (11 ft.) is sunk in the ground. The point where the 
pole emerges from the ground, they anoint with turmeric 
paste. The top of the pole is flat, with a notch running all 
around some six inches below. They stick a trident (faml) 
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at the top of the pole and hang some glass and brass bangles 
(ehurwa), and also a white or red square piece of cloth on 
ihe pole. Then they heap boulders and stones around the 
base of the pole. Such a monument is called pur. When 
all this has been done, they return home. But on the way 
home, the son of the man in whose honour the mound with 
the pole was erected stops at a river and takes a bath. At 
home he entertains four or five elders of his village. They 
are served liquor and a meal. 

The life-spirits of men for whom such a monument is erected 
are not 'united with Bara deo', The Gond say: ‘We will 
venerate you here. Therefore we need not unite you with 
Bam deo.' 

This monument is erected not only in honour of the de¬ 
ceased and to keep his memory alive, but in honour of the 
deceased s son who erected it. People passing the monument 
add a boulder to the pile around the pole, offer some tobacco 
and pay obeisance. If the deceased was a well-known man, 
the memorial pole is soon almost buried under the heap of 
boulders. 

This monument may be erected at any time after the 
funeral banquet (fcnm or kotmais) has been given. 

fb) The Platform 

Instead of the pole, some Gond clans erect a stone platform 
for their prominent men. The platform (cfmura, i.e. square) 
is about five feet long and as broad, and about four or five 
feet high. Hie platform must be built of stones or bricks 
with mortar or cement, not with mud. In the platform, the 
kinsmen of the deceased bury a brass vessel containing four 
or five rupees and in wheat dough the figure of the man or 
woman thus to be honoured. The figure (pinda) is moulded 
by a Brahmin out of wheat flour. When the platform is ready, 
the Brahmin offers incense, clarified butter, a coconut and 
some coarse cane sugar (pur). At home the kinsmen of 
the deceased may perform the sacrifice of a chicken and 
sprinkle liquor. The Brahmin has no part in this latter 
offering. 

When the platform is coincided, the nearest relative of 
23 
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the deceased places a huge boulder on it At the time of the 
Nawa festival he comes and offers the ears of the first rice. 
Then he sprinkles some water over it, burns incense, pours 
milk over the boulder, and places some flowers on the plat¬ 
form, 

A pole (kamba) is erected at the side of the platform. 

Those Gond clans which erect a gur for their prominent 
deceased members, do not build a cfmura, and vice versa. 
Another difference is that for the life-spirits of the deceased 
for whom a chaura is built the ceremony of A unit^ng , them 
with Bara deo is not omitted, 

While the Bhumia sometimes erect a gur for their pro¬ 
minent dead, they never build them a cftcura. 


CHAPTER XVm 


PRESEHVATJON BY MAGIC FROM 

man-eating tigers 


In the opinion of Bhumia and Good it requires special pre¬ 
cautionary ceremonies to protect the surviving relatives and 
fellow villagers of a person killed by a tiger. The Good and 
Bhumia, as also other tribes and castes of eastern Mandla. 
consider the jungle in which the accident took place as being 
full of danger for the survivors, and especially for the relatives 
of the victim. No man dares to pass the spot where the 
victim was slain by the tiger, and if the kill happened on a 
road or patb h they make a wide detour* because they believe 
that the tiger will make another attack* unless it is exorcised 
by special magic rites. This belief is not unreasonable* as 
man-eating tigers usually return to the spot where they made 
a kill. It is also true that man-eating tigers are particularly 
cunning and wary and it is extremely difficult to track them. 
Experience has taught the aboriginals that it is next to 
impossible and extremely dangerous to hunt a man-eating 
tiger with their inadequate weapons. Thus they drive it away 
by magic rites. It is the privilege and sacred task of the 
Bhumia deicar (official village priest) to perform this rite* 
and the people maintain that in every case when this rite 
was properly performed the man-eating tiger In fact left the 
district and went away. 

Man-eating tigers are comparatively rare; but in the course 
cf three or four years within the circle of a few villages one 
or two persons are always killed or severely mauled by tigers, 
^vhen a person is attacked by a tiger, his companions who 
happen to be near at hand may try to help him if they have 
axes or sticks. But often their assistance is of no avail and 
the tiger makes off with his victim. The witnesses of the 
tragedy rush home and inform the whole village of the 
accident, and they also call the men of neighbouring villages. 
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About fifty or sixty men come together. Only in such great 
numbers do they muster courage to proceed to the spot where 
the accident occurred. Shouting themselves hoarse and in 
great excitement, they follow the traces of blood on the track 
until they find the remains. 

1. Matti Uthana 

A near relative of the victim collects on a sheet what is 
left of him and carries the remains home. This can* of course, 
only be done if the tiger has dropped his victim and made off, 
frightened by the shouting men. The men are very careful 
not to step on Lhe ground wet with the victim's blood. For 
it is believed that the tiger would attack them also if the3 r 
carried the scent of the victim's blood on them. As soon as 
the remains of the victim have been deposited at his home, a 
near kinsman of the deceased goes in search of a detosr 
(village priest) or gu ru (spiritual preceptor) who is able to 
perform the exorcism of the man-eating tiger. Though in 
theory every village priest of the Bhumia is entitled to per¬ 
form the ceremony, only a few know the rite and feel com¬ 
petent to perform it. The relative of the victim takes a 
bottle of liquor fdaru) along and about three rupees. When 
the exorcist accepts the bottle of liquor and drinks it, it is 
with the quiet understanding that he is ready to perform the 
exorcism. 

After a while the exorcist rises and goes alone to the jungle 
in search of a certain root which he needs in his exorcism. 
My Informant, himself a man who could perform the exorcism, 
refused to reveal the name of the root used in the rite. He 
never shows the root to anyone nor lets anyone know where 
it is found. 

While the exorcist is searching for his root, the kinsman 
of the victim returns to his home. There everything b pre¬ 
pared in great haste for the funeral. The mutilated body of 
the victim is placed on a bier constructed of bamboo or on a 
bedstead and carried by the victim's nearest kinsmen to the 
burning place (marshal)* The fellow villagers who form the 
funeral party do not walk as usual behind the bier, hut at 
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some distance on both sides of the road. This they do to 
ward off the tiger whom they believe to be hiding in the 
vicinity anxious to recover his prey. 

At the burning place, they heap dry wood and faggots 
ground and upon the body in great haste, and the nearest 
kinsman of the victim lights the pyre at the head and at the 
foot of the corpse. The men attending the funeral surround 
the pyre and do not leave it p contrary to the usual procedure 
at a cremation, until the body has caught fire and the flames 
at both ends of the pyre meet in the middle. No rites are 
performed h and everything is done in great hurry. They are 
convinced that the man-eating tiger is aU the time watching 
tli cm and if they left the body for one moment; the tiger 
would dive into the river to drench himself and then jump on 
the burning stake to snatch the body from the flames. 

But after the pyre has burned down and the body is almost 
wholly consumed by the flames „ all the men go and take a 
bath in the river. Only the exorcist remains at the pyre. He 
approaches it and secretly buries a piece of his magic root 
(duuiai) at the loot and at the head of the corpse. Secretly 
he has also brought a bottle of liquor along from which he now 
pours a few drops on the roots buried in the ashes. All the 
while he recites some incantations (mantra). Everything is 
done with the greatest secrecy, and the exorcist takes all 
possible care that no one except the nearest kinsman of the 
victim watches his performance After he has buried the 
root and poured liquor on the pieces, he himself eats some 
pieces of the root and drinks the rest of the liquor. He does 
not, as usual on other occasions* share his liquor with any 
one, not even with the nearest relative of the victim. 

After the bath, all the men return to the house of the be¬ 
reaved family* The nearest relative of the victim walks at 
the side of the exorcist When they arrive at the gate leading 
into the courtyard, the exorcist secretly drops a piece of the 
root and buries it with his foot while no one is looking. As 
soon as the last straggling men of the funeral party have 
arrived, all sit down outside in the courtyard or on the porch 
of the house; the exorcist alone is allowed to enter the house. 
At the door he secretly sticks a small piece of his magic root 
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into a crack in the door or into the wall so carefully that 
no one can find it afterwards and carry it away. He drinks 
another bottle of liquor, while the men outside are likewise 
entertained with drinks. 

While all the men were at the river and attended the 
cremation of the victim, the women cleaned the house and 
gave it a fresh coating with cattle dung, for the whole house 
became polluted through the sudden death of a member of 
the family. 

While the men drink their liquor, they discuss among them¬ 
selves the question about how much they will have to pay 

fee to the exorcist for his exorcism of the man-eating tiger. 
At last the relatives of the victim approach some prominent 
man in the village to ask the exorcist how much he demands 
as fee for his performance. The matter is considered of great 
importance, for the exorcism (matti tit ham, Le., Tilting of 
the soil') is not only performed in protection of the victim's 
relatives, but of his fellow villagers as well. The ceremonies 
just performed at the pyre were intended merely to prevent 
tile tiger from carrying off the remains of the victim; the task 
of driving the man-eater from the precincts of the villages 
still lies ahead. 

It is generally the headman of the village (mukaddaiii) who 
leads the negotiation about the fee; he not only asks the 
exorcist how much he demands but inquires from the heir 
of the victim how much he is able to pay. The exorcist 
usually demands quite an exorbitant sum, while the heir of 
the victim refuses to pay so much. It will be the task of the 
village headman to propose a compromise acceptable to both. 
The nearest relative of the victim usually refuses to fix the 
sum himself which he can pay and says: ‘How can 1 say how 
much I can pay? Let four men who know me and what I 
possess fix the fee. I am ready to pay what they propose/ 
After a long discussion the exact amount is then fixed, A 
poor man has to give at least five fcu™ of fcodai 3 a cock, and 
all the other provisions for a dinner, such as turmeric (hatdi) t 
red pepper (mirchi), pulses (dar) „ coarse sugar (gut) and 
so on. In addition he must put aside at least five rupees for 
liquor* and pay the exorcist about the same amount. A 
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wealthy man is, of course, charged considerably more. 

After the fee of the exorcist has been fixed, the headman 
of the village also asks the exorcist bow much he demands 
for the performance of another ceremony, the so-called thor 
bel, which is to take place about a year later. Even from a 
poor man the exorcist may expect a fee of about fifty rupees, 
but a wealthy man must give him even more, a bullock or 
buffalo. 

All the while, during the discussion of these matters, the 
liquor bottle never ceases to go round, and the nearest relative 
of the victim sees to it that the exorcist drinks a lot, for he 
is anxious to keep him in a good mood, and thus to reduce 
the fee for the tftor bel ceremony. In spite of a most generous 
supply of liquor, the exorcist at first always refuses to be 
content with a paltry fifty rupees. He reminds the villagers 
that they had better pay more or they will have to call an¬ 
other exorcist to perform the ceremony, The villagers are, 
of course, anxious that the man-eating tiger be exorcised as 
soon as possible. Often they form a small committee which 
discusses the matter out of the exorcist’s hearing. If the 
nearest relative of the victim is unable to meet the demands 
of the exorcist, other relatives often intervene and offer a 
contribution towards the expenses, since they are afraid that 
they, too, might be attacked by the tiger; it is believed that a 
man-eating tiger prefers to attack the relatives of his former 
victims. 

When at last the villagers and relatives of the victim have 
come to an agreement, the headman of the village approaches 
the exorcist who in studied indifference has remained sitting 
in his place of honour quietly sipping his bottle of liquor 
When he is told how much the relatives of the victim are 
able to pay, he at last gives his consent and warns his clients 
to have everything ready for the mctti utbnna ceremony 
which is to be performed the next day. 

He now rises and takes his leave, Some men readily 
accompany him on his way home, for he is usually a man of 
distinction and highly respected. They offer him some more 
drinks and he fills himself with liquor till he can scarcely 
walk home. His companions must almost carry him, They 
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ask him to take a good rest and to be ready lor the following 
day's ceremony. 

Early next morning the exorcist again goes into the jungle 
and searches for a plant which has the magic root. He cuts 
several pieces of the root and then proceeds to the spot where 
the accident took place. Not far from the spot* at an opei\ 
place, the villagers are already waiting for him. Accompanied 
by all the men, the exorcist now approaches the spot and 
sits down. Five times he drinks liquor out of a leaf cup. 
Then he selects from the crowd a man who is known to fall 
easily into a trance. Such a man is called bonpa. When the 
man is ready to assist in the exorcism, the devoir offers him 
liquor in the same leaf cup from which he had been drinking. 
The barwa drinks three times. Then the exorcist fills the 
cup again with liquor, drinks half of it himself and offers the 
rest to the batwo. He next lights his pipe, smokes, and hands 
the pipe to his assistant who also smokes. 

The exorcist now calls the village watchman (kotwdr) who 
all the while was standing at attention behind him and orders 
him to summon the victim's relatives to bring their gifts 
They offer him his fee in cash, in grain p and in other pro¬ 
visions required for a banquet, and several bottles of liquor, 
Everything is deposited at a spot on the boundary of the vil¬ 
lager indicated by the exorcist. The exorcist asks all the tnen 
to form a circle around the spot where the accident occurred. 
At about a hundred yards* distance the men form a circle, 
making much noise by shouting and firing off guns. At the 
same time the exorcist takes a long iron nail and hammers 
it into the tree nearest to the spot where the victim had been 
attacked by the tiger. Then he gives his magic root to the 
banco, and allows him to smell it. He recites some incanta¬ 
tions. In about an hour, the banoa falls into a trance. It is 
believed that the spirit of the tiger takes possession of him, 
and the man indeed behaves like a tiger. He jumps, growls 
and roars, he walks on all fours and crouches around* just 
like a tiger. The exorcist scratches off some blood-soaked 
mud from the spot where the victim was killed and presses 
it into the hands of the banra, As soon as the possessed 
banca receives the blood-stained mud, he jumps up and runs 
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at high speed through the jungle. He jumps just like a tiger, 
sometimes slinking and sliding away under the bushes, then 
leaping quickly over open spaces, always running at high 
speed. The whole crowd of villagers follow him, shouting 
wildly: "Kill him, kill him!’ The barwa runs as far as the 
boundary of the village. There he stops under a tree. The 
men surround him at a respectful distance and wait for the 
exorcist who follows at a more dignified pace. The h&rwa 
trembles over the whole of his body, while the exorcist sits 
down at his side. The other people form a closed circle around 
the two main actors of the drama. A few men shoot off 
their guns. 

Now the exorcist sternly orders the ban ca to sit down. He 
gives him another of his magic roots to smell. Soon the pos¬ 
sessed man wakes up from his trance and is again his old 
self. The exorcist asks him whether he feels alright. If he 
is well, he gives him a full cup of liquor five times. If the 
barwa feels groggy, the exorcist gives him another medicine 
to eat and recites a few incantations which soon put the man 
Tight. Then the exorcist takes seven long iron nails and 
places them on the ground. He takes a handful of kodtii, 
moves it in a circle over the nails and recites some mantra. 
The handful of grain is placed on the ground near the nails. 
Two men bring a cock and a hen and the exorcist makes them 
pick some grains from the pile. 

If the fowls cannot be brought to swallow a few grainy it 
is a sign that something has gone wrong in the performance. 
The exorcist recites some more incantations till at last the 
fowls begin to pick up the grains. As soon as the exorcist 
sees them eating, he wrings their necks and kills them. The 
blood he pours on the nails, whereupon he performs the so- 
called hum sacrifice by pouring clarified butter and dhub 
powder into a small fire. This done, he gives one of the nails 
to the bartra, who hammers it into the tree on the boundary 
of the village. With that the barwa’s task is accomplished and 
the exorcist sends him away. He orders hint to join the men 
sitting in a circle around the exorcist. The latter then pours 
more liquor on the remaining six nails, all the while reciting 
his incantations. He himself hammers one nail into the tree 
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just a little above the nail which the banta had hammered 
into the tree p and another a little below it + Again he pours 
liquor on the remaining four nails. Taking the four nails he 
proceeds to the place where the villagers draw their water 
(paagJtat). There he hammers two nails into a stone on the 
ground, kills a cock and pours its blood on the nails, and after 
that some liquor, all the time reciting his iriantra. 

With this the tiger is exorcised and the village is free of 
all danger. All the men return to their village. The exorcist 
returns to his own village, taking along the two remaining 
nails and the two sacrificed chickens. The grateful villagers 
accompany him a part of the way. The exorcist walks a little 
apart with the bn race r On the spot where the exorcist's way 
leads of! from the village path, all stop. All the gifts which 
had been promised to the exorcist are brought and laid before 
him. Thereupon the exorcist takes his share, leaving some 
portion for the bonra. The grain and the other provisions are 
divided equally; but of the five rupees the exorcist takes three, 
leaving two for the barwa. With the gifts both men pay for 
a dinner which they have to give to their caste fellows, for 
the exorcist as well as the banea are put out of caste for 
touching the mud soiled with the blood of the tiger's victim. 
Both men have to give a caste banquet to be readmitted into 
iheir community. 1 

Five days later, the nearest relative of the victim visits the 
exorcist once more and asks him to fix the date for the thor 
bel ceremony. Jf the heirs of the victim can afford it, the 
rite is performed on the full moon day of the coming month 
of Ckait (March or April) or Pus (December or January). 
If the relatives of the victim are short of money, after the 

1 This exorcism of the eating tiger p as also the following that 
trl ceremony, is not unknown among other tribes. Russel] and Hiralal 
state that the Kawar. an important aboriginal tribe in the hills of the 
Chhattisgarh Districts north of the MaJianadL, also perform it when d 
member of the tribe has been killed by a tiger. Cf. Russell and Hiralal 
fI91$): VoL 3, p. 3SS. The same rites are performed in Cftotanagpur 
by the Munda and other tribes, and Hindu castes as well But here 
the purpose of the ceremony is not to drive away the man-eating tiger, 
but the spirit of the person who was killed by the tiger. Cf. J. Hoff- 
manh and A, van Emelen (1950): Vol. 2, p. 230. 
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heavy expenses they incurred for the funeral and the fol¬ 
lowing exorcism, they ask the exorcist to postpone the thor 
Lei ceremony for one or two years. 

2. Thob Bel 

When a Gond or Bhumia or p as a matter of fact T a member 
of any caste in eastern Mandla, is killed by a tiger, or dies of 
snakebite, or cholera, by lightning or by any other accident, 
the usual banquet on the tenth day after the funeral is omitted. 
In its place the following ceremony is performed which is 
called thor feel or bei gamin. It also takes place when a house 
has burned down. It may be held one or several years after 
the accident, but it must be on the full moon day (punain) 
of the month of CJmtt (March-April) or Pus (December- 
January), The day of the week does not matter* 

During the time between the accident and the performance 
of the bel garam, special care is taken to prevent another 
similar accident in the family. If it was a tiger that had killed 
someone* the exorcism described above (matti uthana) is 
performed; if the death occurred by snake-bite, the snake ex¬ 
orcism is done; if a person died of cholera or plague, the bide 
ceremony is performed. But it appears that these rites which 
have only a temporary effect must be followed by a ceremony 
which protects the family of the deceased for all time against 
the attacks of the god or evil spirit which had caused the fatal 
accident. The villagers believe that the vengeance of the evil 
spirit is not appeased by one death only; unless they are 
protected by special magic rites, other members of the same 
family are also in great danger of a sudden death. The power¬ 
ful spirit who could kill one person, is strong enough to kill 
his relatives also. Another explanation is that the spirit of 
the deceased himself who so suddenly was taken off cannot 
find peace in the other world and tries to return to his former 
home. He has turned into an evil spirit (bhut) and would 
harm his own relatives unless exorcised by a dewar (official 
village priest) . 

The same ceremony is also performed when a house ha& 
burned down. The priest is invited to perform the rite when 
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the house has been rebuilt and the damage repaired. It is 
believed that the heat of the fire drives away all the house 
gods. They must be recalled through the performance of the 
he! garain ceremony. 

If the temporary exorcism by the detnar has been successful 
for a whole year, and no other member of the mourning family 
has been slain in the same manner by a vengeful deity* it 
is thought time to perform the beE garain ceremony for the 
surviving relatives and kinsmen. 

For this feast, all the relatives and friends of the family, 
as well as those living in distant villages, are invited * To 
altend the feast, the latter have to be informed earlier than 
friends and relatives living in the neighbourhood. The officiat¬ 
ing priest (dewar or guru), a Bhuntia* arrives early in the 
morning of the day when the ceremony is to be performed. If 
his home village is veiy far away, he may arrive on the pre¬ 
vious evening. He must fast on the day of the feast, i.e. T he 
may not eat or drink till the ceremony is over, 
not eat or drink till the ceremony is over. 

The thor bel ceremony is held at a suitable place along a 
river near the village. There the guests assemble, carrying 
all the provisions for a festive banquet which is to follow the 
exorcism. To feed the whole crowd of guests and villagers, 
it requires about seven kuru of kodm t five paUi of pulse (dar), 
one seer of salt* half a seer of pepper (mfrefci), turmeric and 
other spices; also a goat, a pig and perhaps a few chickens. 
The fee of the officiating priest must also be brought to the 
river and deposited before him, or he will refuse to perform 
the ceremony. He demands at least fifty rupees from a poor 
man, and much more from a wealthy person. 

While all the people, outside guests and fellow villagers, 
proceed in a leisurely way to the river* the exorcist secretly 
sticks a piece of his magic root into a crack in the door of 
the house of mourning. He then hammers a nail into the 
threshold of the door, and another nail into the gate leading 
from the village lane into the courtyard, and pours liquor on 
the nails. If the ceremony is performed for a house that was 
burned dawn, he also sacrifices a chicken to each of the house¬ 
hold gods, one to Didha deo. one to Narayan deo and one to 
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liat nuii. He offers ftum and sprinkles liquor on the offering. 
The rest of the bottle he drinks himself. 

After these ceremonies have been performed he too pro¬ 
ceeds to the river where all the people are already present 
and waiting for him. Nouv the exorcist requests the nearest 
kinsmen of the deceased or, in case the deceased was a 
woman, her husband's relatives, to step with him into the 
river and to form a small circle, facing outwards. When the 
circle is formed, he produces a long string woven of three 
equally long threads which must be new (nawo or koro sut) 
and have never been used before. They should be oi cotton 
and unbleached. This string the detrar winds around the 
men standing in a circle in the water, each man holding the 
string between the fingers of his folded hands. The exorcist 
brings a rope made of the bark fibre of a creeper which is 
called dofccr bei (hence the name fftor bel or be! gamin), 
or of the Icaboti tree which usually grows near rivers or 
pools. The rope must be as long as the string and is also 
drawn around the group of men standing in the water. Some¬ 
times the rope is wound together with the string and then 
drawn around the men. The ends of the rope are placed in 
the joined hands of the most prominent or the oldest man 
in the group. He must hold the ends in such a way that 
they slightly overlap. 

Kow the exorcist pours a few grains of kodai into the hands 
at the man holding the ends of the rope and string. He takes 
a cock and a hen of black colour, usually half-grown animals, 
and holds their heads close to the hands of the man. As 
soon as they pick up a few grains, he twists their heads off. 
Care is taken that the blood of the victims may not fall on 
the rope or on the hands of the man holding the rope, but 
into the water. Then the exorcist pours liquor on the rope 
and recites some incantations. After this offering he takes 
a sickle and cuts the rope and the string between the joined 
hands of each man; according to one informant, only between 
the folded hands of the man holding the overlapping ends of 
rope and string. Each man passes his end of the rope under 
his right thigh and gives it to the exorcist who collects all 
the pieces or, in case the rope is cut only once, just winds it 
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into a ball which he pushes under a large boulder in the 
river with the sacrificed chickens. He next hammers a nail 
into the boulder and sacrifices a pigling on it. With its blood 
he sprinkles the boulder. 

When the ceremony is over, the kinsmen of the deceased 
return to the place where the other people are standing or 
squatting and watching the performance. The exorcist now 
asks for a new sheet, about seven cubits long, which he 
spreads over the ground and lies down on it. Now all 
the men present approach, throw some coins on the sheet, 
step over the prostrate body of the exorcist and walk away. 
When all the men have done so, a few old men return and 
sit down near the exorcist who slowly rises, puts the money 
collected on the sheet into his pocket, collects the Jcodai and 
the other provisions brought for him, also the goat, and re¬ 
turns to his home village without once looking back. If 
instead of the fifty rupees he is presented with a bullock or 
buffalo, he does not take the animal with him, but comes 
later to fetch it. At home he gives a banquet to his caste 
fellows; it is for this purpose that the deceased's relatives gave 
him the fcodai and the other foodstuff. 

The relatives of the deceased, their friends and fellow vil¬ 
lagers meanwhile prepare a festive meal then and there at 
the river. They sometimes slaughter a pig or goat for dinner, 
but at least several fowls, which they eat with boiled rice or 
kodai, Of course, large quantities of liquor arc also consumed. 
Sometimes the dinner is not taken at the river, but at the 
house of the celebrating family. 

The persons for whose protection the tfcor bel ceremony 
was performed as well as their children and children’s children, 
are henceforth forbidden to touch or to make use of the 
plant from which the rope (dora) was made for the bel 
garai-n, Not even plants of the same species, which grow 
wild in the jungle, should ever be touched by a member of 
the family. Because this prohibition would be awkward, 
the practical Gond and Bhumia choose a plant the bark of 
which is of no practical use for rope twisting. It is believed 
by the Gond and Bhumia that any offender of this taboo would 
die in the same manner as the person for whom or against 
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whom the bel gamin ceremony was performed. 

While this ceremony is performed for members of all castes 
and tribes in eastern Mandla, 5 * not only for the Gond or 
Bhumia, the officiating priest or exorcist is almost always a 
Baiga (Bhtimia), in rare cases a Gond. It is not known 
whether this rite is of Gond or of Bhumia origin. 


a This rile is performed also by the Kawar, a primitive Uribe in ttw 
hills of the Chhatlisgarh Districts north o£ the Mshansdi. Cf. Russtll 
and Hiralal (1916) : VdI. 3, p. 363- 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 









CHAPTER XIX 


THE UNIVERSE 


It is not easy to discover anything definite about tbe concepts 
which Gond and Bhumia entertain concerning the universe 
and the world. Naturally the majority of the people do not 
give much thought to such speculations. Only exceptionally 
intelligent and inquisitive persons, or others whose vocation 
it is to ponder over such problems, like the dewar, the gunm 
and the panda, have a fairly clear idea about the universe, the 
origin of the world and of man. Obviously* concepts on these 
subjects are not at all uniform everywhere. The religion and 
cosmogony of the Good and Bhumia are not expressions of 
a uniform creed or a logical exposition of scientific research. 
The beliefs and traditions of the Gond and Bhumia on this 
subject are largely influenced by local and individual inter¬ 
pretations, but they are generally based on the teachings of 
the Hindu religion. It is generally assumed that the Bhumia 
know more about religion than the Gond. 

According to Musra, a Bhumia Panda and the son of a 
Dewar, the universe is divided Into three regions 1 : One is 
called Indra lok, the second Singar dip, and the third region 
is called Utra khani Indra lok is located somewhere in the 
■sky, outside and above the earth. Indra lok is the abode of 
Bhagwan, the Supreme Being, and of his servants, the dut or 

1 The division af the universe into three world regions Is already 
found in the Hgveda: above the earth is the air iflutctrikra), and above 
this the heaven (diu). The Satapatha Brahman as speak also of three 
worlds <S. Br. 2 P 1, 4, 25). The Upanisads divide the universe likewise 
into three regions' earth, air and heaven (Chandogya 1, 3„ 7: 2, 21, 1; 
3: 5, 5. Brihadaranyaka 1, 2 P 3: I, 5. 4; 3, 9 r 8: Prasna 5. 7). Later 
four higher regions were added with Brahmaloka as the highest (Tait- 
tiriy a-Aranyakam 10, 2T-2&) and, correspondingly, seven nether-worlds 
inhabited by demons and serpent-spirits (Anmeya 1; Vedantasara 129). 
The earth i$ divided into seven continents or Islands (Saptadvipo), sur¬ 
rounded by the ocean (NrisinhapurvatBpaniya 1, 2; 5, 2). 
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messengers. Bhagwan, the Supreme God, resides alone in 
Indr a lok-* but for his personal attendants, the dut, there are 
no other residents in Indra lok. Only the five Pandava 
brothers with their mother Kotina may stay for a while in 
Indra lok, hut they have no permanent residence there. The 
messengers of Bhtipram are invisible spirits whom he sends 
to the earth to ’take away' the life-spirits of men. Though 
they are angels of death h the Bhumia do not fear them nor 
regard them as evil spirits; on the contrary, they are regarded 
as good spirits because they fulfil the will of BJiagtean. The 
souls of the dead also go to Indra Iok p but only for a short 
while. Then they must needs return to the earth and are 
reborn as babies. 

No definite details are known about Indra lok: its position 
end dimensions^ its appearance* fauna and flora. Nor is it 
known whether Indra lok resembles the earth or whether it 
is altogether different. 

The second region in the Bhumia universe is called Singar 
dip, the earth, where not only man lives* but also the minor 
male and female deities, the d eo and mala* and the evil spirits 
(that)- It is significant that these superhuman powers* be¬ 
nevolent or malignant towards mankind, are located in 
Singar dip ^ 1 and not with Bhagwan in Indra lok, 

- fndrd lok is a Sanskrit term find means: region of the sky. The 
Sanskrit form of this term allows certain conclusions as to the origin 
of these beliefs. It tallies well with the division of the world by the 
Upanisads. The Bhumia version appears ns a locally adapted old Hindu 
tradition. There is nothing strange m this, since the Bhumia must have 
come under persistent and intensive Hindu influence, or they would 
not have so completely adopted the Indo-Aryan language. It is not 
likely that this Hindu element came to the Bhumia through the Gond* 
though in eastern Mnndla the Gond speak the same Chhatttsgarhi Hindi 
dialect as the Bhumia. But the park names of the Good show that 
they came from western Mandla where the remaining Gond rift speak 
Gondi, a Dravidian dialect. The Gond who immigrated into eastern 
Mandla must have adopted the Chhattisgarhi dialect there, at a time 
when the Bhumia had been speaking it already lor a Jong time. The 
character of the religious traditions of the Bhumia, as abo the language 
of their folktales, though unmistakably Hindu, are of rather archaic 
type. 

3 Ut p r in Sanskrit dirfp, means island (because the square earth is 
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About the general appearance and the geography of the 
earth, the Bhumia know little and care less. Though a good 
number of them have been to Assam for work in the tea* 
gardens and on their journey to Assam and back have seen a 
considerable part of India, the whole tour seems to have made 
very little impression on them. Gond and Bhumia apparently 
take little interest in things and events outside their own 
world. 

The third region in the universe is called Utra khand 4 , the 
nether-world. This region is peopled with snakes. Their 
king is Burha Nang (*the Ancient Serpent 1 ), His wife is 
tailed Diidh Nang fthe Milk Snake 1 ) t and King Burka Nang 
has a servant and concubine (salt), Malkin by name. Utra 
khand is an exact replica of Smgar dip, but richer and more 
beautiful* a veritable paradise . 5 Though Utra khand is in¬ 
accessible to ordinary human beings* a dewar once was able 
to penetrate to this kingdom of the snakes. He gave the fol¬ 
lowing information about it: 

Butha Nang has the shape and appearance of a man, but 
his body ends with the tail of a snake. His face is also snake¬ 
like, with protruding nose and mouth. His teeth, however. 


surrounded by the four oceans, Cf. H. Luedcrs (1&51): pp. 28S sT.). 
Shikar means 'beautiful 1 - But it is more probable that tinker derives 
from tiTigUj i.e. Simliala or Lanka (Ceylon). Singardip or Sirtgaldsp 
as Lanka is often mentioned in the folklore of Central India (private 
communication by D. Bhajjvai), Some Gond clans claim descent from 
Havana, the demon.-king of Lanka. 

■* The Bhumia here seem to have mixed up the ancient traditions of 
the whole universe with those about the division of the earth P Fgr 
utra khand, a Sanskrit term, really means northern (uttdta) continent 
(JrTiando). Seen from Ceylon, however, it would be appropriate to 
call India thus. In ancient times. India was ruled by the Naga kin^s, 
hence die tradition that l/ira khand is inhabited by the serpent people. 
The Bhumia, however, locate Utra kliand somewhere below the earth, 
in the ground, and believe that it is inhabited by real snakes whieh 
speak and behave like men- 

,p * Before the Gond dynasties wore established in Gondwana, the 
country was ruled by the Manas or Magvansi kings: of Wairagarh- They 
were snake-worshippers- Prom them the Bhumia may have learned 
their strange snake lore. Cf. E. Chatterton <1916): p. 54, 
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are human teeth, not the fangs of a snake, for he is holy, 
not a sinner. While he is not much taller than an ordinary 
man, his tail is three cubits long. He has hands and feet 
like any other man, but discards the luxury of clothes. 

Burha Nang*s wife, Dudh Nang, has a fair skin, whereas 
Burha Nang's complexion is a pale brown. The servant and 
concubine of Burha Nang, Malkin, is an old woman, of the 
caste Mallaniya {masseurs) and has the appearance of a 
human being. It is her task to massage the arms and legs of 
Btirlm Nang and his wife. But she also works in the garden; 
whence she is called Malhin (wife of the gardener). She 
fetches water for the house and garden and waters the plants 
in Btirha Nang's garden. Some say that she is married. Her 
husband's name is Malbya; he too works in the garden. 

When Burha Nang and Dudh Nang quarrel among them¬ 
selves, as may occasionally happen between married couples, 
the Malhin restores peace. But, says Musra, it is not often 
that they quarrel, and then only very mildly, yet never so 
much as to make them guilty of sin. 

Once some such quarrel started in the following manner: 
One evening Burha Nang was lying on his bed. He called his 
wife to massage his legs. In reply, Dudh Nang said that she 
would not do it as it was the job of the Malhin. Burha Nang 
explained that it was already so late that he could not call 
the Malhin at that late hour. Dudh Nang however remained 
obdurate. Burha Nang upbraided his wife; she got so angry 
that she ran away from the palace. She hid herself in the 
village resthouse (ckatti), a miserable and ramshackle hut 
at that, on the outskirts of the village. A broken old bed¬ 
stead and a broken gom (potsherd, used as a container for 
glowing coals to warm one’s bed) were the only furniture in 
the hut. It was used by the snakes when visiting the town. 

When the Malhin heard of the quarrel and how Dudh Nang 
had run away to hide in the village resthouse, she took a 
big basket with maize ( lai ) and gram (channa) and a bamboo 
rattle. The basket was so large that it contained twelve hags 
of grain. The Malhin entered the hut and sat down near 
the sulking Dudh Nang. She began to eat maize and the 
sound of her crunching went karr-karr-karr. At the same time 
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she also turned the Tattle to the accompaniment of tarr-tarr- 
tarr + After a while the Malhin asked Dudh Nan#: 'Why are 
you so angry ? 1 Dudh Nang replied that she had been quar¬ 
relling with Burka Nang: 'He scolded me and made me angry. 
Therefore I ran away and I want to go to Singar dip/ But 
the Malhin advised her: 'Don't go to Singar dip- It is a 
wicked country. It is much better here in Utra khand. Pro¬ 
mise me that you will not run away," And Dudh. Wang pro¬ 
mised. that she would not. 

After she had made her promise, the Malhin again began 
eating maize and whirling the rattle. She made such a queer 
noise with it that Dudh Nang began to laugh and forgot all 
about her quarrel. The Malhin brought Dudh Nang back to 
the palace and Burk a Nang was so pleased that he gave her 
a thousand rupees as a reward, Barha Nang could easily 
pay that much, for he is very rich. He has even a mint of 
his own. The rupees are made by Rupaini Nang f a siaku 
with spots on its back as large as a rupee. 

Burka Nang's palace is made of silver, with silver walls, 
pillars and rafters. But the roof is covered with grass, which 
grows in Utra khand. Formerly there was no grass in Utra 
khand, until Nanga Bhumin brought it. She pulled a hair 
of her head and planted it in the ground. From that time, 
grass grows in Utra khand where it is needed only for thatch¬ 
ing, The village resthouse, where Dudh Nang hid when she 
wanted to run away, is roofed with bamboo* Bamboo also 
grows in Utra khand; it grows from the finger of Janki mata 
(Site), as related in another myth. The beams in the palace 
of Burka Nang are not tied together with ropes as in ordinary 
houses; the beams in the palace fit so exactly that there is no 
need at all of tying them. In Utra khand nobody needs to 
work when he wants a new house. He just expresses his 
desire to have a new house at a certain place, and there it is. 
The furniture of the palace is of the usual kind as in any 
other house; there is a fire, a hearth, earthen pats, etc. 

Utra khand is a country where fcodo, fcutJci and paddy gitntf 
in abundance. But wheat, gram and ma$ur do not grow there. 
There are three kinds of soil in Utra khand: chuki matti, 
which is white; kfcurt or bara matti, which is red; and modo 
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which is black. The grain which grows in Utra khand 
is alive and walks and multiplies when people start eating 
it It grows effortlessly. People just sit down and watch it 
grow. 

Eurha Nang cats a porcupine (sehi) every day, for the 
porcupine is Bur bet Nang's pig. The porcupine is cooked by 
Diidh Nang in water which the Malhin has to fetch from the 
weJL 

Along with porcupine meat T Burhu Nang eats rice every 
day which Dudh Nang cooks for him in milk. She stirs the 
rice with her right hand, while she extracts milk from the 
fingers of her left hand. She also prepares a dish called fehoa, 
a sweetmeat made of milk and sugar. Bur ha Nurtg eats first; 
Dudh Nang then eats what is left over. At one meal, Burha 
Nang takes only five mouthfuls of food, DwAh Nang three 
mouthfuls. These five mouthfuls are so large that they quite 
fill the stomach of the Burha Nang, 

Burha Nang and Dudh Nang are immortal, as is Hawa, the 
wind. Jimua and pruu (or jt w) are one and the same thing. 

These details about Utra khand were brought to the know¬ 
ledge of the Bhumia by a Dewar who had been in Utra khand- 
He got there in the folio wing manner; One day he went into 
the jungle to hunt. He came to a high mountain deep in the 
jungle. There he saw a porcupine (seM) sleeping in the 
sun at the entrance to its cave. The Dewar wanted to kill 
the porcupine as he thought; Today, I shall have meat for 
dinner!" But at that moment the porcupine woke up and 
slipped into the cave. These caves of the porcupines are 
sometimes so large that a man can stand upright in them. 
Now this cave was very large* and the hunter went after the 
animal. But the porcupine went deeper and deeper into the 
earth, yet the Dewar followed it closely. So they went on 
for seven days, the porcupine in flight of the man, the Dewar 
in pursuit of the animaL 

At last the porcupine reached Utra khand and took refuge 
in the house of Burha Nang , the King of the Snakes, for the 
porcupine is Burha Nang's pig. When the hunting Dewar 
reached the porch (augend) of Burha Nanrfs palace, the king 
stood at the door of his house and asked the Dewar* "From 
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where do you come? What do you want here?* The He war 
explained: T want to kill the porcupine/ But Bur ha Nang 
said: "The porcupine belongs to me. It is my pig/ 

But then Burba Nang invited the Dewar to sit down on a 
low stool (pirha.), The Dewar, seeing that the low stool was 
really a Farayan snake rolled into a compact curb refused to 
sit down. He was afraid that the snake would bite him. But 
Burba Nang told him not to be afraid. The Dewar, however, 
did not sit down. Then Dudh Nang prepared a meal for the 
Dewar: a porridge o! kodai t kutki and rice T and porcupine 
meat, which she offered him on a brass plate. Burba Ntxnjf 
advised him to eat quickly because the food kept increasing on 
the plate with every mouthful the Dewar ate. The Dewar, 
however, felt shy and ate only a little so that the plate was 
soon full and the porridge overflowed and spread over the 
floor. It literally ran away. It was alive! 

After the Dewar had eaten his fill, he felt sleepy. Burba 
Naitp offered him a bed* But when the Dewar on closer 
inspection saw that his bed was really Ajgar Nang (python) 
rolled into a curl, he refused to lie down. Burba Nang told 
him not to be afraid, as the python would not hurt him. At 
last the Dewar lay down. But he could not fall asleep because 
he felt eold- 

Next morning Burba Nang told him: 'Now get away from 
here/ The Dewar replied t *Yes T I shall go presently. But 
give me some kodo, kutfci and rice. Kill a porcupine and 
give its meat to me/ Burba Nang accordingly gave him kodo, 
butki and rice and a saddle of porcupine meat. It took the 
Dewar seven days to return to Singar dip. 

When he returned home after a fortnight, he found his 
kinsmen gathered at the funeral banquet (kotmais) for him. 
They had thought that he was dead. When the Dewar saw 
the men and women eating and drinking at his house, he 
asked: 'Why are so many people here?' But his guests asked 
him: ‘Where have you been for such a long time? We thought 
that you had died, that is why we are now eating the 
funeral meal for you/ The Dewar replied: T have been in 
Utra khand/ His kinsmen asked him: Did you bring any 
food from there ? 1 (They spoke of Utra khand ka tboFa *the 
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provision which a traveller takes along on a journey 3 ). The 
Dewar took his bundle (ghatrt) from his shoulder and 
showed them the food which he had brought from Utra khand 
His kinsmen said; 'How does grain look in Utra khand ? P 
The Dewar said: This is kodo and this kutki, and this is rice 
from Utra khand/ The men said; 'But it looks just like or¬ 
dinary grain/ The Dewar replied: "No, It is grain from Utra 
khand. It is alive. It runs. It multiplies , 1 And he put the 
grain on a plate to show them how it increases on a plate. 
On this occasion the food on the plate did not stir at all. 
It did not increase or run away. It was no longer alive. The 
Dewar exclaimed: 'But it really ran away from my plate 
when I was eating it in Utra khand/ Then he related all his 
adventures and told them what he had seen in the nether¬ 
world. And his kinsmen asked him at last: "Does it really 
look like that in Utra khand ? 1 The Dewar said: ‘Yes , 1 

At last his kinsmen said: But now that you have returned 
from Utra khand alive, we cannot eat your funeral banquet/ 
And they got ready to go away. But the Dewar said: 'Do 
not got away. Sit down and eat/ And he entertained them 
for three days. 

A slightly different version of the same story is related at 
Mirzapur in Uttar Pradesh (United Provinces). A Kharwar 
followed a Naga woman through a water hole to the palace 
of the Naga King who entertained him royally. When the 
man returned tq his home his relatives were just performing 
the death-rites in his honour,* D. N. Majumdar was told the 
same story by a Majhwar youth ; 7 in this ease the hero of 
the story was a Majhwar. 


0 W. Crooke (IASI): p. 3S7 £. 

T D. N. Majumdar (1944); pp. 5-9. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE GODS 


Both Gond and Bhumia are clearly polytheistic in their 
religious beliefs and practices. A few of the gods whom they 
worship, they share with the non-tribals at large; some gods 
they have in common with the other aboriginal tribes of 
eastern Mandla; but a few are peculiar to each individual 
tribe or tribal group. 

Like the Hindus and all the other aboriginal tribes of the 
district, the Gond and Bhumia also recognize Bkagwan as the 
maker and master of the universe. Yet, in their religious 
practice, Bhagiuaft plays a rather unimportant part. Scarcely 
ever do they pray to him, and no sacrifices are performed in 
his honour. He is to them more a philosophical concept than 
a person. 

Besides Bhagtran* the Gond as well as the Bhumia worship 
a high-god whom the former call Bara deo T the latter Thcfctir 
deo. Hhakur deo is not exclusively a Bhumia or Baiga god; 
in Bengal, for instance, this name is widely used for the chief 
god of the Hindus, Nor is Bara deo exclusively a Gond deity. 
Many tribes and castes in eastern Madhya Pradesh and in the 
adjoining districts of Bihar and Orissa nail him their supreme 
god. This high-god, may he be called Thafcur deo or Bam 
deo b identified by some with Bhagwun; others again reject 
this identity. He receives sacrifices and on many occasions 
prayers are addressed to him. His worship is very much alive 
in eastern Mandla. 

Conspicuous in eastern Mandla is the absence of clan-god 
worship . 1 We know that especially the Gond, practically all 
over Madhya Pradesh, worship clan-gods, or at least regulate 
their marriages according to the number of their dan-gods* 

1 But each clan of the Gond has instead a Bara deo ol its own* and 
the spirits of the deceased are united with Here deo of their own clans 
n certain time after their death. 
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It is different in eastern Hand la where, with the exception 
of one single Gond clan, neither the Gond nor the Bhumia 
worship any clan-gods. 

Gond and Bhumia venerate a number of male and female 
deities, the den and devi (or nuis). They are supposed to 
help them in all the various phases of life. They are family 
and household gods (Narayan deo, Dtilha deo, Rat tuai, 
Pflniharin, etc.}, village gods (Mere deo, Hardulal Baba, KJter 
deo or Kher mai), field gods {Aloha, deo, Baghesur Pot, Kher- 
v:ara deo, An mataj, cattle gods (Holers deo, Mutua deo, 
Bhansssur, etc.}, forest gods and fertility gods (Prithui mats}, 
gods of disease (Marat uiata, Si (ala mats} and gods of the 
dead (Marti deo, D/tano deo). 

In addition to these gods and goddesses, Gond and Bhumia 
believe in, and supplicate under various names, a great num¬ 
ber of spirits, demons and goblins, personifications of the 
forces and phenomena of nature. 

lhese deities and superhuman powers are believed to be 
inferior to Bhayiuan; they are his servants, not his equals in 
rank. No creative power is attributed to them; this is a pre¬ 
rogative of BAapwan. Human beings, too, may become deities: 
persons who have led an exceptionally saintly life. The spirits 
of the departed, in general, are called bhut and regarded as 
malignant spirits. 

Gond and Bhumia believe that the minor gods and spirits 
live on this earth, not with Bhaywtm in Indra lok. Though 
there are good spirits among them, Le., those who are harm¬ 
less or even benevolent towards men, they are not in any 
ivay intimate with Bhagtoan; they live in an altogether differ¬ 
ent world and sphere. While the deo and deui are considered 
to be good spirits, the bAtit and some of the mata are re¬ 
garded as malignant powers and out to harm men. They are 
either personifications of nature forces or spirits of the depart¬ 
ed. While the bhu! are regarded as male spirits, the ?nata 
are female spirits. Of the latter some are benevolent, but 
the majority of them are as dangerous as the bhut. Musra 
says that the bkut and most of the mats are thieves who steal 
from human beings; who give them trouble and make them 
sick; who give them pain and even kill them. Still, though 
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the bhut are always enemies of man + they need not also lie 
enemies of Bhogurait. The enemy of Bhagwan is called 
^bcitaui; he is not always an enemy of man; in fact, he some¬ 
times helps him. 

While accepting these general statements, we must always 
bear in mind that if we seek to discover, among the Bhumia 
and Gond, a well-ordered, clearly-defined and uniformly- 
practised religious system^ we shall he looking in vain for it. 
Religious beliefs, practices and rituals vary almost from family 
to family, from village to village p and from tribe to tribe, A 
certain minimum is universally accepted by all the people; 
but beyond that there is the greatest variety in religious belief 
and religious practice. 

i 

L Bhagwan, the Supreme Seiko 

There is no possible doubt that the Gond and Bhumia of 
eastern Mandla have the concept of a personal Supreme Be¬ 
ing, superior to all other gods and to the whole universe. 
This Supreme Being is called BftcffLcan, or Farmutma, Par- 
meshwar. One informant, the Bhumia, Musra of Bijora, 
maintained that BJiafiftcau was greater than all the other gods, 
greater even than TfuzJcur deo whom the Bhumia venerate 
as their main god, Bhagwan and Purmalma were only differ¬ 
ent names for the same god, said Musra. And he added with 
great emphasis, Bhaguran has always been and will always 
be. 

Another informant, the Bhuitna s Panga of Bijora p said: 
’Ehagu'an deiictrak fiai, BJtagioim lenowala Aai, Bkagwnn 
mfehneiml* hai r (‘Bhaguwt is the Provider, Bhngwtm is the 
Taker, Bhagwan is the Keeper 1 ). 

Musra did not know whether Bhagwan had any father or 
mother. Nor did he know whether he had a wife, a son or 
daughter. But Panga said that he had heard from an old man 
that Bhagwan had a son whose name he did not know. 

Sometimes Gond and Bhumia pray to BJwigtjPcm, but they 
do not perform any sacrifices in his honour. They believe 
that he lives somewhere above the earth, in the sky (fndra 
lofc). They maintain that nobody has ever seen him, that no 
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one has ever entered his abode. Panga thought that this was 
the reason why people knew so little about Bhagwan, If 
they could see him, they could ask him about himself. Bbagel, 
another Bhumia, when I asked what he knew about Bhagwan, 
admitted to me that he knew nothing about him except the 
fact that he existed. He did not know who had made the 
world. 

Musra said that Bhagwan had servants whom he called due, 
i.e. messengers. When asked whether this knowledge had 
been imbibed from Christian missionaries, he denied it and 
said: ‘No, Our ancestors taught us that.’ He also knew that 
the messengers carried out all the Orders of Bhagwan. But 
he was ignorant of the number of their messengers and their 
names. These messengers, Musra said, must not be confused 
with the deo and devi, and the bfcut. Sometimes Bhagicem 
himself is called a deo, i.e. a spirit; but then he is addressed 
as Baia deo, the great spirit. 

The concept of Bhagujan which the Bhumia and Gond have 
does not in any way differ from the concept which the Hindu 
castes of Central India have of Bhagwan: He is the maker 
of the universe; he is infinite, perfect, holy and absolute spirit, 
eternal. They also share with Hindus the same curious at¬ 
titude towards Bhoguian: they rarely pray to him, and never 
perform any acts of worship in his honour. All this suggests 
that the whole concept of Bhogtcan, and not only his name, 
is borrowed from Hinduism, for we find that all over Central 
India, ordinary, uneducated Hindus speak in identical terms 
of Bhagwan and hold the same views about him , 2 

Besides this rather philosophical concept of the Supreme 
Being, we also meet with another form of ShagujaTi; the 
BJtagiean of the myths. This Bhagwan is more anthropo¬ 
morphic, at times even imperfect, and lacking in holiness 
sincerity, power, knowledge. The term 'Shngwcm' is here used 
in the sense in which Hindus address Krishna or Rama, or 
any of the other incarnations. These two concepts are thus 
at considerable variance; they should not be confused, though 
not even the Gond and Bhumia are able to keep them apart. 

* CL S. Fuchs (1950): pp. m- 30; S. Fuchs flWtMS): pp, «-6S. 
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This makes statements about Ehogvxm at times rather con¬ 
tradictory. 

Thakur dec of the Bhumta 

The Bhumia call their main god Thakur deo. This name is 
very common in Bengal and as far west as the Bilaspur Dis¬ 
trict, probably the original home of the Bhumia. In this area, 
the Hindus commonly address their main god, that is to say 
the principal god of the particular sect to which they belong 
(whether Shiva, Vishnu or Rama) as Thakur dec? The 
Bhumia often identify their Thakur deo with Bhagwan; but* 
in fact, Thakur dec appears as a less abstract* but more alive 
and active figure, than Shopman, Their Thakur deo 4 is the 
main god and protector of their villages. The Bhumia main¬ 
tain that Thakur deo has no parents or a wife. But he is 
said to have several son s: their names are Du!ha deo* Ghamsen, 
Ma&iposii and Saiha deo . These sons of Thakur deo arc wor¬ 
shipped with him during the solemn sowing festival (bidri) 
at the beginning of the agricultural year. 

Thakur deo is supposed to have his abode in each Bhumia 
village, usually in a tree. It can be any tree which the god 
selects as his home* a semur, mahua 7 or sag tree. At Bijora, 
for instance, Thakur deo lives in a mafcua tree* at Dullopur 
in a jarwa tree (thorn bush). An old man of the village^ or 
a soothsayer (gunia) in a trance, points Out the tree in which 
Thakur deo has decided to stay after a new village is started. 
When by divination with the winnowing fan or with the stalks 
of eftirra grass, by a dream, or in a trance* the exact location 
of Thakur deo has been fixed* the members of the new village 
community assemble one day at the tree and erect a shrine 
(than) for Thakur deo. 

The place in front of the tree is cleared of all shrubs and 
grass, the ground levelled and covered with a layer of cattle 

3 Cf. A. V. Thakkar (im): Part 1. p. 99. 

4 The Aryan origin of the word Thakur has bean doubted, bat no 
other possible derivation has been proposed. The w r ord occurs in Late 
Sanskrit in the form tJuikkTxm. The form tfinkkurq shows that the 
word has been borrowed from Prakrit- It has almost the same signifi¬ 
cation as tthavlm. and is used as a respectful title, 1 G, A- Grierson 
<!W6): p. 31. 
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manure. A large stone slab is brought and laid on the ground 
at the base of the tree. On thb slab another stone slab b 
placed in a vertical position and made to lean against the 
trunk of the sacred tree. Thereupon, the officiating village 
priest {deu^ar) bums the gum of the serai tree as a hum 
offering. This gum is called mr {a Marathi word). On the 
stone slab lying on the ground the village priest places an 
earthen lamp with a burning wick in it. He anoints the stone 
slabs with turmeric {hard*} after which he sacrifices a goat 
and several fowls and offers liquor and coconuts. The liquor 
he spilis on the stone slabs, and breaks the coconuts on the 
stone slab lying on the ground. He offers a few pieces of 
coconut to the god; the rest, as also a few bottles of liquor* 
are distributed among the villagers attending the ceremony. 
The meat of the sacrificial victims is boiled and eaten on the 
spot, but without the usual dish of rice. Whatever is left over* 
is buried in the ground. 

It is believed that TtuzJcur deo is actually present after this 
first sacrifice has been performed in the two stone slabs as also 
in the tree. This place is now called kher {village). On the 
same platform* other stone slabs are erected to represent 
various gods, as Kher tci ma, Ghamseji* OhaTti mflta, Bagh~ 
isasur Pat, Khenvara deo and others. 

Thakur deo is supposed to keep the village immune from 
disease and misfortune and to help make the villagers pros¬ 
perous by securing for them a fair annual harvest. The 
Bhumia, however, complain that nowadays Thakiir deo seems 
rather slack in fulfilling his task as protector of the village. 
They say that in former days hunger and disease were little 
known among them. Pangs of Bijora explained this state of 
things by pointing out that formerly the Bhumia had a better 
knowledge of Thakur deo and venerated him more earnestly. 
At present the Bhumia set more store on spirits (Mut), but 
this change of patrons has obviously not improved their con¬ 
dition. 

The question of the identity of Thafcur deo b not easy to 
solve. When asked whether Thakur deo could be identified 
with Bhaguran, my inform ants answered in the negative. 
They said that Thafcur deo could not be Bhapu?an r since on 
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various occasions he entered the body of a guuia and possessed 
him, a thing which Bhagwan never does. He would not lower 
himself to such practices. Bhagiuan is a being apart, He 
has made everything. Moreover„ the Bhumia perform sacri¬ 
fices in honour of T kaktir deo f which they never do in the 
case of Bhapytm. 

But there is no doubt that ThoJbur deo of the Bhumia pos¬ 
sesses many features attributive of a high-god. Is he the 
original high-god of the Bhumia who later had been displaced 
by Bfmgwanl It may be so. On the other hand, this god*s 
similarity to the Dhnnna of West Bengal is so striking that 
the probability cannot be overlooked Inasmuch as the 
Bhumia adopted the concept and worship of Thakur dec from 
the Dharma worshippers of West Bengal. The name Thakur’ 
certainly points to a Bengal origin of the god; in fact p Bhanna 
also has the epithet Tholcur 1 . like Thakur dco ? Dharma 
Thakur is also represented as a shapeless stone slab under a 
tree. The main worship of Thakur deo r the bidri ceremony t 
Ls performed towards the end of the hot season; Dfrarma 
Thakur is also worshipped in the hot season. Thakur dea 
of the Bhumia is a village god; so is Dharma. Thakur deo 
makes the crops prosper and protects the village against dis¬ 
ease and misfortune; so does Dharma. An animal sacrifice is 
performed in honour of Thakur deo as of Dharma . Thakur 
deo has a special priest who alone can perform the sacrifice 
for the village; Dharma, too t has a special priest who wor¬ 
ships the god in the name of the whole village / 1 If the as¬ 
sumption of Russell that the Baiga are an offshoot of the 
important Bhuiya tribe in Bihar and Bengal* holds water the 
probability that the Baiga have borrowed their Thakur deo 
from the Dharma cult becomes very great T for the Bhuiya call 
their high god Dhamm Deota and worship him by rites which 
are very similar to those of the Dharma cult . 1 

When the Bhumia worship Thakur deo, the Gond look on. 
They scarcely ever take an active part in the worship of this 
god T 

5 Cf. Asulosb Bhsvtta charyya (1953) : p. 351-9. 

* R. V + Russell and Hirabl (1916}: VoL 2, pp. 310 ff. 

T S C. Roy (1935): pp. 212 fL; A. Bhaltadmtyya (1S52): p t im 
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The Sorts of Thakur deo 

The sons of Thakur deo are: Ghams&i, Maswasi and Saiha 
deo T They are all worshipped with TAafcur deo at the bidri 
sowing ceremony. 

Of the sons of TfcoJcur deo, GAamsert* seems to be the most 
important. He has a separate shrine near the tree of Thakur 
deo; it is a pole around which a platform has been built. The 
Bhumia say that at the bidri sacrifice they worship T hakur 
deo in order to obtain a plentiful harvest; Ghamsen, to protect 
their village against disease and misfortune, 

Maswosi deo is the god of hunting. The Bhumia pray to 
him before they go into the jungle to hunt, if the hunter is 
successful, he offers to Maswasi a chicken or coconut imme¬ 
diately before the meal prepared from the meat of the animal 
killed in the hunt. If the hunter has no luck, the offering is 
naturally omitted. 

My informants denied that this god was represented in a 
stone or brass image, and they did not smear any blood of 
the victim killed m a hunt on their bows and arrows in honour 
of the god. Nor did they believe that the god was present 
in their bow and arrow* 

Of Saiha deo my informants knew nothing definite. The 
god is never worshipped, except at the bidri, 

Bara deo of the Gond 

The veneration which Thakur deo receives from the Bhumia 
as their main god is extended among the Gond of eastern 
Mandia to Bara deo. 

The Gond of eastern Mandia believe that this god always 
takes his abode in a sajar tree (Terminaiia tometutfsc) near 
the village. Like the Bhumia, the Gond also build a mud plat¬ 
form under the tree and place a flat stone on it and another 
stone slab in a vertical position, leaning against the tree. 

Like the Bhumia > the Gond also believe that their main god 
has no parents, nor wife nor children. When asked whether 
Bara deo and Bhagwan (Le. Parmatma, the high-god of the 

B Ghamsen is probably derived from Ghaiwyama. black like the rain- 
cloud, an epilhcl pf Rama or KrLihna, CL W. Crooke { 3,326): Vol. J, 

p. its. 
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ngn-tribals) were one and the same, my Gond informants 
answered in the affirmative. 

The Gond pray to Bara deo for protection (rah ah a dc) r ask 
his pardon (maphi de) h but rarely address other prayers to 
him* They also believe that Bara deo has made the earth. 

Bara deo fl is also the dan god of the Gond, Each clan has 
its own Bara deo at a certain place, wherever possible, near 
the original home village of the clan, the gazh. There the 
ceremony of uniting the deceased members of the dan with 
Bara deo is performed. Once the spirit of the deceased is 
united with Bara deo, it stays with him. Bara deo provides 
it with food and drink. But after a certain time the spirit 
must return to the earth and is reincarnated in a child, a cow, 
a fowl or any other animal, just as Parkin fma decrees . 1 u 

The favourite sacrificial animal of Bam deo is the pig. The 
god is said to prefer pigs to goats. However, where the eating 
of pork is forbidden by caste rules, Bara de& must be satisfied 
with the sacrifice of a goat or of a red chicken, a cock or 
fowl . 11 There is some indication that in former times the 

“Bara dao' is a Hindi name and signifies "the great god\ It is 
certain that, at least in eastern Mondin:, the Gond understand the name 
Bara deo in this sense. However, among? other Gond groups various 
other names are used which makes it doubtful if this etymology Li 
right: Hoar Chanda, for instance, the god is known by the name of 
PAarsa-pet*. elsewhere, as in Bastar, as Bh era-pen. In Orissa, the Gond 
and allied tribes call him Badtyal-pen, in Sarguja he is known as 
Bartya-sah t while the Khnria r Oraem, Khond and Maler address him 
a* Btrl, Beto> Ber or Bwra, Burn is sometimes pronounced as birrha 
(ancient). It is probable that ell these names are derived from a 
common root which signified "Ugh!* or the J sun\ Cf. D. Bhagwat 
(1913): p. 63; R, Rahmann (1936): p, 47-9: E. T. Dalton (1872): p, 381 

SQ It is significant that the Gond use the name Tarmatma 1 or 
^Bhagicfln', non-trlbal numea, when they speak of rebirth, while at the 
uniting ceremony they address the god as Bara deo. It seems that the 
concept of rebirth has been borrowed from the Hindus. 

11 It is evident from Gond tradition that in old times Bara deo was 
honoured by the sacrifice of a cow. 5, Htslop (I£66): App, IV; 
W. Crooke (im)\ Vol. Ill, p. 440: W, dock* (1936): VoL H r p. 193: 
E T. Dolton (1873): p. 135. D. N Bhagwat (1953: p 73 f) describes 
such a sacrifice which took place in the OundhJ tract of Drug (Madhya 
Pradesh). The ritual has some similarity with the Lam feaj g performed 
in honour of tfarapan deo. 
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worship of Bara rieo was an affair of the whole village com- 
Humify. But in eastern Mandla a poor replica of this feast 
has survived; it is described in the following manner by my 
informants; 

When a man intends to perform the worship of Bara deo f 
he calh a few friends or relatives to his house. There the 
men choose from among themselves one who is of some repute 
to act as o Hie Eating priest. The priest having been chosen, 
all go out and look for a Saj tree (Terminalia tomentosa} 
where they can perform the sacrifice conveniently. They 
clean the place under the tree and erect a small platform. 
All go and take a bath in a nearby river or pond while the 
officiating priest remains a little behind and in the name of 
the ancestors wraps a turmeric stick (hardi) and a copper 
coin (paisa) in a piece of cloth which he hides somewhere 
near the tree. This small bundle is called kund (flower). 
Then he, too, goes and has his bath* After the bath all return 
io the tree, while the officiating priest goes and searches for 
the kmid r When he finds it he sometimes throws it away. 
The other men when they notice him doing this promise him 
a small gift. The priest takes the fcand and places it on the 
platform under the tree. When he has done so T he lights a 
wick in a small earthen bowl filled with sesame oil (til) which 
he places before the platform. His next task is to offer clari¬ 
fied butter (ghee) and incense (lobon) to the god on the 
platform. 

Now a goat is brought and fed with rice and rnusuT grains. 
As soon as the goat—usually a male goat—begins to eat the 
grains, its head is cut off with an axe (pharsa) and as the 
blood gushes from its neck, it is spilled on Bara deo’s plat¬ 
form- Instead of the goat, sometimes fowls or pigs are sacri¬ 
ficed in like manner and their blood spilled on the altar, A 
few coconuts are broken in offering. The meat of the victims 
is cooked and eaten with rice; the men alone partake of the 
meal, the women being excluded. The liver, however, is 
cooked separately and later offered with rice at Bara deo’s 
shrine. 
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Thakur deo, Bara deo and B hag wan 

The multiplicity of high gods in the religion of the Gond and 
Bhumia—Bftagtuon, Bara deo and TFmkur deo—is no doubt 
confusing. But the enigma can be solved if we remember the 
peculiar mental disposition of the aborigines. The aboriginal 
does not concern himself with the world at large, but only 
with his limited and restricted circle of environment. He 
simply ignores the things outside the confines of his own 
narrow world. This peculiarity of the aboriginal mind is well 
illustrated in the creation myths of the various tribes. While 
the creation of the ancestor of the tribe is described in these 
myths in great detail, that of other men is usually ignored 
altogether. When asked how the people outside their tribe 
came into existence, they usually shrug their shoulders and 
say: 'We do not know. Bhagwan must have created them 
somehow . 1 

In accordance with this attitude, the aborigines conceive 
their high god not so much as the Creator and Lord of the 
whole universe, but as the maker and master of their own 
small world. Whether other people also pray to him, venerate 
him and offer him sacrifice does not concern them; they con¬ 
sider God only as far as he is concerned with their welfare. 
They are satisfied in the conviction that God listens to their 
prayers and accepts their offerings; whether he looks after 
the affairs of other people as well is a matter of indifference 
to them. They simply do not think of it. 

Naturally, such a limited and self-centred conception of God 
easily leads to differentiation. The concept of God receives, 
so to say, a local colouring. Each tribe sees God in a slightly 
different light and from a different angle. Each tribe worships 
God in a different form. When later two tribes come into 
close contact with each other, they often adopt each other's 
tribal high god without recognizing his identity, especially if 
they address him by different names and worship him by 
different rites. Sometimes the identity is realized by some 
groups of the tribe, but rejected by other groups. 

The same happens when the aborigines come into contact 
with superior cultures and religions. The DJiarma cult, being 
the religion of a superior culture, though of low caste, was 
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probably adopted by the Baiga of their own accord, while 
their own high god was either submerged in Dfiarma or 
T haku,T deo, or reduced to the stature of a minor god. Certain 
adjustments were of course made in beliefs and rites to suit 
their peculiar mentality. The same process was repeated 
when they learned to know about Bkagwan* Since the con¬ 
cept of BJtaj/tcait is more perfect and universal* due to the 
superior religious concepts of the non-tribals, than that of 
their tribal chief god + they gladly adopted him as their 
Supreme Being, The adoption of Bhagwan as the Supreme 
Being was made so much the easier by the fact that no rites 
of worship are connected with him. He is more or less a 
philosophical concept. The Hindus worship him in his incar¬ 
nations or, better stUh in his personal forms of appearance: 
Vishnu* Shiva T Rama and Krishna are worshipped* and 
Bfiagu’cm in them. 

The aborigines now* when they had adopted the concept of 
Bhagivan from the non-tribals, were not obliged to accept; 
any foreign form of worship along with the concept of a 
Supreme Being. They simply continued to worship their old 
gods in the traditional manner, either identifying their high- 
god with Bhagvton or relegating him to an inferior position 
in their pantheon. 

Students of tribal religion* with only a superficial know¬ 
ledge of the mentality of the aborigines, are too often misled 
by the expressions which the aborigines use in explaining 
their religious beliefs. Their vocabulary is often too inade¬ 
quate to forge a precise definition of a religious term, A 
cultured and educated person may complete the expression of 
a concept with a more comprehensive and exact turn of 
phrase, while the same concept has for the primitive mind a 
much more restricted meaning. The right interpretation of 
primitive concepts requires more than a mere theoretical 
acquaintance with a primitive people. Scholars inclined to 
theorising often fail to realize this and are thus carried away 
by their own preconceptions. 


2 r The Minor Gods 


Naraytm deo 

Naraijan deo is the household god of the Gond and Bhumia 
—ghar ka deo. His name would suggest that he is identical 
with the Hindu sun-god, whose name is Narayan. Though 
I was told by some Gond that their Nnrttytm was the same 
as the sun-god ol the Hindus* I doubt if this statement is 
currect. The Hindu sun-god is never a household god; more¬ 
over, he is always worshipped in the open; Narayan deo f 
however, is worshipped on the door-sill. In the ritual of the 
solemn pig sacrifice {larti Jcaj) a sun-god, called Stm/a deo, 
is worshipped by Lhe Gond and Bhumia as a separate god: 
while the sacred iaru is sacrificed to iVamyrt deo, another 
pig or chicken is offered to the sun-god. Still, there is a 
certain connection between Narayan deo, the household god + 
and the sun-god: Gond and Bhumia say that the doors of their 
houses should open to the east so that the inmates, when 
they step out in the morning, must bow low before the 
rising sun. 

It must be borne in mind, however^ that "Narayan' is not 
only the name of the non-tribal sun-god; in Western India, 
especially in the Marathi and Kanarese-speakkng tracts, it is 
also the name of the principal god, just as Thakur deo is the 
principal god in Bengal and Bihar, and Bam deo or Maha deo 
the principal god in Central India. This Narayan, or Hatya- 
narayan, is commonly identified with Vishnu, while Maha 
deo is another name for Shi va-Shankar. In the Marathi¬ 
speaking districts, even the primitive tribes, like the Dhodia 
and Warli, worship a high-god whose name is Jftmm deo. This 
iVaran deo was identified by one Warli magician with Satya- 
narayan. His position is that of a high-god; he is the god 
of gods. It is he who brings the rain. He has no father; his 
birth is shrouded in mystery. At night, he is seen in human 
form riding on a white bullock. His image is either a stone 
or an areea nut dubbed with red lead. The god is propitiated 
m case of sickness . 13 The conception of this Natan deo could 
have reached the Gond and Bhumia through the Kunbi* a 
35 CL K, J, Save: pp. 5<M. 
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caste of cultivators originally found in Western India, This 
god K as also Narayan deo of the Kanarese-speaking Hindus, 
shares the Gond household god r s strong preference for pigs 
as sacrificial victims. 

It is strange that though Narayan deo plays such an import¬ 
ant part in the religious life of the Gond and Bhumia* so little 
is known about the god himself. There are no stone images, 
nn brass or iron figures of the god. My informants did not 
know if Narayan deo had wife and children. His father is 
unknown. But Musra of Bijora knew the name of JVarai/an 
deo^s mother. She is ffotma or Kotina» Narayan deo’s 
brothers are called the Fandaua brothers (obviously the Pan¬ 
el a va of the Mahabharata). Their names are Bhimsen (or 
Bah deo)> Arjun r Nakuta , Sah deo and DhuresuL These five 
brothers have a common wife T Darujtii by name T Her real 
husband is Arjun, though she is married also to the other 
brothers. Musra denied that Anun shared his wife with his 
brothers . 13 

According to Musra, Narayan deo is the youngest son of 
Kotma ma, but hh position is peculiar; he stands apart and 
is not treated as an equal. The legend relates that one day 
JVtmtyan deo ate food prepared by a Domar (sweeper) where¬ 
upon his mother and his brothers expelled him from their 
home and refused to associate with him any longer. They 
advised him to live on the threshold of the houses of men 
and to serve them. If he served them well, they assured 
Narayan deo that all men would offer pigs to him in sacrifice. 

From that time, Narayan deo is supposed to live on the 
door-sill of Gond and Bhumia houses. Musra sums up 
Narayan deos task and duty in the following words: 'Khetl 
bari x gkar dinar, -manushy, aur forfca bacftcJia, aur gai bavh~ 

11 In a myth of the aborigines in Dharaxnpur State in Gujarat Kunli r 
the wife of Pan du, conceived the P^ndava brothers through the eating 
of five mangoes offered to her by Mahadeo, 

In the myth, Narandcp dances before Kimtl to persuade her to accept 
the five mangoes from Mahadco, As a professional dancer, Nerandeu 
would be inferior to the Fandava brothers. In the myth, however* 
there is no indication that he is a brother of the Pandava. Cf. DP. 
Khanapurkar: The Aborigines of Gujarat. Unpublished MS. pp. 3BI-95. 
Cf. also: AfahabKarate I, 120. 
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chaya ka Talta cJunta Naruyan deg ka hem hai' ^Narayan 
dec's task is to protect field and garden, house and door, man, 
boy and baby, cow and calf r ). ff a my a ft dec is supposed to 
protect the family against sickness and misfortune; he is also 
expected to provide a bountiful harvest from a few seed- 
grains. But Gond and Bhuroia do not pray to this god for 
offspring; To fill o house with children Is BhcpiyGrt's jab F ?ays 
Musra, When a barren woman makes an offering in order 
to have a child she addresses her prayer to other gods, but 
never to Narayan deo, 

Du!ha deo 

Another household god is Dulha deo. Ail legends about 
DuiJm dec (lit. god bridegroom) centre round the fate of a 
Gond boy, who was killed by a tiger on his way to his wed¬ 
ding. He and his consort* Duthin deo t are now household gods 
and are believed to live in each house in a corner of the 
main room, near the hearth. In eastern Mandla, they are not 
represented by any image. 

Every third or fourth year, the Gond and Bhumia of eastern 
Mandla sacrifice in their houses a red or black cock and hen 
to this divine pair. The head of the family performs the 
sacrifice by cutting off the heads of the victims near the 
hearth fire on a spot well cleaned and coated with cow dung. 
Then a meal is prepared and all the members of the family 
partake of it. 

Gond and Bhumia do not worship Dulha dec and his con¬ 
sort with the intention of obtaining some boon from them* but 
to avert dire punishment for an omission of the sacrifice. If 
they omit it, they might be killed by a tiger or snake; their 
cattle might be harmed in a similar manner; or their children 
might get sick and die. 

Holera deo 

HoEera deo is the god of cattle . 14 His symbol is a small 

1 * The Golar, n shepherd caste of the Telugti area, worship Hulerm* 
a god who protects their cattle from disease and wild beasts. Cf. Bussell 
and Hirahl U9l«): Vol. 3 F p. 37. 

The Mang have a sub-castc K Holer, who are hide-curers, CL Hus&ell 
aiid Hi ratal (1916): Voh 1, p. 3G7. 
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figure of the khumri, the rain hood, about hall a foot in size. 
It consists, like the real rain hood p of a slightly concave struc¬ 
ture of bamboo slips which are plaited to a wickerwork. While 
the rain hood in natural size has a layer of mohjain leaves 
between the bamboo wickerwork to make it watertight, its 
ceremonial counterpart is without leaves. 

This figure of the god is hung up in the cattleshed tsar). 
The string by which It is tied to the roof beam is twisted of 
the hair from a cows tail. It is fixed to a stick of padri wood 
sticking in the roof beam of the cattleshed. Then a goat or 
fowl is killed in sacrifice. 

When a cow or bullock gets lost in the jungle, the owner 
promises a coconut or some other offering to Holera deo* 
If the animal is found or returns by itself, the offering is faith¬ 
fully performed. Such vows (baduc) are also taken on 
occasions when the assistance of Holera deo, or of any other 
god or nmto, is required in any other way. Such vows must 
be fulfilled soon after the prayer has been heard, or else the 
god takes revenge and makes the faithless petitioner sick or 
brings an accident or other misfortune upon him, 

Gond and Bhumia alike worship this cattle god. The sacri¬ 
fice is in each case performed by the head of the family in 
the cattleshed. The Gond do not, as in so many other sacri¬ 
fices, call the village priest (deirar) to perform the ceremony; 
they do it themselves. 

The Gond sometimes call Holera dec, Satwara (god of the 
cattleshed) or Kftenaam But the Bhumia believe that 
Kherumra dee is different from Holera deo. 

Another cattle god is Mutm deo. This god is worshipped 
by the Ahir h and scarcely ever by the Gond and Bhumia. 

Bhainsasur deo 

Bhainsftsifr deo is the god of the water-buffaloes , 115 No image 
exists of the god, but he is believed to live in the stagnant 
pools which buffaloes frequent in the hot season. There they 
can be found buried in the muddy w'ater up to the mouth 
and the ears, 

15 « worshipped all over Central and Northern India. Cf, 

£ Fuchs ( 1950 ): pp, 233. 375. 322; W. Crook* (192G); VoL I r p, +4. 
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When a Gond or Bhumia has a she-buffalo with calf r he 
often promises Bhainsasur the sacrifice of a pig. When the 
sacrifice is due, after the calf is born safely and gives promise 
to grow well, the owner buys a pigling, fust past the stage of 
suckling, catches it by the hindlegs and smashes its head on 
the skull of the she-buffalo between the horns. Then the 
pigling is thrown outside. It is cut up; the meat is boiled 
and eaten by the family in the cattleshed. 

If no sacrifice is made to Bhainsasiir dco, the god would 
take possession of the buffalo eow h it is feared, and make her 
sterile* or he would make her throw the calf or at least 
prevent her giving milk. 

Field Gods 

Gond and Bhumia worship various field gods. The very 
number of field gods suggests that various tribes have brought 
their field gods to Mandla District; but instead of concentrat¬ 
ing upon one field god and merging the others in him, the 
tribes worship each god separately r but woth more or less the 
same rites. 

One of the field gods in Bagkesur Pat T 'the tiger-god,' He is 
believed to live in a bush or tree. The Gond and Bhumia 
near Dindori have no image of the god. At Bijora* he is 
worshipped on the border-line between the two villages of 
Bijora and Dullopur. He is not worshipped at every village 
for he is supposed to watch the fields of several villages. 

At places where Durga is worshipped on Dasehra, the Gond 
make a figure of Baghesur Pa t. A bamboo structure is set 
up and covered with paper which is painted to represent a 
tiger. With palms dipped in paint they daub fingerprints all 
over the body. Then they worship the god, sacrificing a black 
goat or pig before it h and offering coconuts* Then they take 
the figure (rnurti) to the river and submerge it in the water 
along with the figure of Durga. 

The Bhumia worship the god at the bidti sowing ceremony 
after the worship of Thakur dec. They sacrifice a chicken 
in his honour. The god is supposed to dwell on the platform 
(than) of Tfcofcur deo r with Ghamsen and the other attendants 
of the village god + 
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Another field god is Kheru'ara deo. This god is more popu¬ 
lar among the Bhumia than among the Gond. He, too T is 
believed to be present on the platform (eJtabutra) of Thakur 
deo r and Ss worshipped on the b*drt feast by the sacrifice of a 
spotted cock (eharka murga) or a coconut. Sometimes the 
cock as well as the coconut are offered. It is said that this 
god is identical with fChermai* Hardulal Baba / 6 or HanuinaiL 
At Bijora, however, there was a special post with a flag on 
the top for each of these gods, one for Khermai, one for 
Hardtdd, and a third one for Hanumork 

At JunAvam ? JCJterjnai or Kher deo was also called pa on 
fca malak (*Lord of the village 5 ). He was represented in a 
stone slab. This god has a wife; she is called CkhitlanuxL 
She, too, is a village goddess. 

Then there is Mero da&, a goddess who watches over the 
village (?ner is the village boundary line). 

These field and village gods are worshipped usually every 
third year. Small strips of cloth (dfittja or jhundi) are tied 
to various posts on a common platform. These posts represent 
the different gods. They are painted with a daub of the sacred 
red paint, also with vermilion (sendhur). Hum is burned 
before the posts and sweets distributed. Often a more ex¬ 
pensive sacrifice is made: Kherrniu gets a red he-goat, his 
wife, Chfuflcfluit, a black she-goat (which has not yet had 
kids), Hardulal Baba a white he-goat p Mere da* a black she- 
goat, A similar sacrifice is performed on this occasion m 
honour of Femghat Faraihari, the goddess of the well or the 
pool, from which the villagers fetch their water* 

Aloha deo 

Aloka deo is the guardian of the fields and protects them 
against ravaging wild pigs and deer (fcbet hi raita chaiia fcarta, 
sura sambhur se bachhata). He is also called Chahura deo . 
Aloha deo is supposed to have a companion who is called 
Kftut deo. But nothing definite is known about this god r nor 
is he worshipped by Gond or Bhumia, 

3 * A Cholera Codling, widely worshipped in northern India. Cf. W. 
Crrake (192G): VoL 1, pp. I3S-41. 
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Alter the threshing, in the month of Magh or Pkag (Febru¬ 
ary or March), when the grain has been cleaned and win¬ 
nowed and is heaped up in a comer of the threshing floor 
(kanihciT), the village priest (deirnr) is called to perform a 
sacrifice in honour of the god. A cock is supplied by the 
owner of the field and the crop. The priest takes the cock 
and makes it pick up a lew grains of kodo . Then he kills it 
with an axe (pharsa) in a comer of the barn, and offers hum 
to the god with the prayer: 'Hamare khei ko bachhais Ihi Jc, 
Aloha dea 1 (Take your share from what you have saved 
for us in the field'). 

After the sacrifice, all members of the family and the ser¬ 
vants, if there are any, sit down in the hut of the threshing 
floor (jhoJri) and drink a bottle of liquor, a few drops of which 
they first sprinkle on the grain. Tills is called darpatina. 
After that a meal k served, a dish of dee and the meat of 
the sacrificed cock. 

Hanuman 

In Central India, we scarcely find a single non-tribal village 
without a shrine of Hanuman, the monkey-god and faithful 
supporter of Rama in his fight with Havana, the demon king 
cl Lanka. The tribal villages of eastern Mandla, however, 
rarely display the familiar vermilion-painted stone image of 
Hmwnan, Only in villages with a mixed population may such 
images be found. While Haittiman is the main village god 
and protector of the non-tribals, the Bhumia venerate Tfiafcur 
deo as their patron and protector, and the Good Bara deo . 
Still, at the platform where TJtafciir deo has his abode in a 
stone slab, there is also a stone which represents Hanuman, 

According to my Bhumia informant, Musra, Ha numan plays 
sn important part in the ceremony which the dewar performs 
when he delivers a village of a disease caused by an evil spirit 
(bliut), or of the danger from a man-eating tiger or other wild 
animals. The deiear who performs this ceremony (which is 
called gaon banana, s to restore the village') gets possessed first 
by Hanuman , then by Thakur dee, and finally by Thakur deo*s 
son, Ghamsen, 

Some magicians (panda), whose patron Hamiman is believed 
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to be* locate him in the ladder which they erect near their 
house In a vertical position. Or they believe that He Tinman is 
present in a pole with a short cross beam near the top end, 
from which a chain is hanging with an iron ball (gtrnidh) at 
one end, and an iron arm ring (chunon), at the other. 

While the Hindus of eastern Mandla call the monkey-god 
“Maheuir^ the Bhumia and Gond call him 'Hanuman'. It is 
^aid that this god is less popular among the Gond than among 
the Bhumia. 

Prithwi mata 

Both Gond and Bhumia have a great veneration for Friikwi 
mala or Dhtfrti mata, The earth-mother 5 . The Gond, however T 
leave all actual worship of the goddess to the Bhumia. About 
her genealogy nothing was known to my informants. They 
only knew that Dharii mata at first had her abode in Utra 
khand, and was brought to Singar dip by Kichhul Raja, the 
tortoise. 

The Bhumia consider Frith un mata as the personification of 
the fertile soil* in opposition to the barren rock which* accord¬ 
ing to a Bhumia myth, was alone found on the earth before 
the arrival of Pritfrlci mata. 

Many Bhumia maintain that the practice of shifting cultiva¬ 
tion (beicor) had developed among them because they were 
forbidden to wound the breasts of the earth-mother with the 
ploughshare. But this mythological explanation of their pecu¬ 
liar manner of cultivation is not very convincing; and the old 
Bhumia who told me that the Bhumia did not plough in old 
limes simply because they had no bullocks is probably nearer 
to the truth. The shifting cultivation is obviously an older 
form of agriculture and more adapted to the low material 
culture and the climatic and geographical conditions of the 
country where they formerly lived. As has happened so 
often before in the history of mankind, a custom or usage, 
introduced by economic necessity, received later a religious 
sanction and mythical explanation. 

The same seems to be true also for the lack of brick-built 
and tile-roofed houses among the Bhumia, and to some extent 
also among the Gond. It is said that the Bhumia do not build 
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brick-houses because they are forbidden to burn DJumi mala 
in a kiln. For this reason they only use sun-dried bricks and 
cover their houses with thatch or straw. But the real explana¬ 
tion is that the Bhumia, and to some extent also the Gond, 
with their shifting cultivation had no use for permanent 
houses. When a field was exhausted, they had to look for a 
new jungle and to shift their homesteads as well. It would 
have been a waste of time and money to build elaborate houses, 
and to abandon them after a couple of years. Moreover, the 
Good and Bhumia do not like to remain in a house after 
several members of their family have died in it. They leave 
such ill-fated houses and build themselves new ones. Had 
they brick-built houses, they would not abandon them so 
light-heartedly. And indeed, now that some Gond and even 
Bhumia have started to build brick-houses, they do not leave 
them, even if several persons have died in them. They have 
also started to burn bricks in kilns. To appease their bad. 
conscience, they fine the man who lights ihe kiln a bottle of 
liquor (dont). But more often they call a Kumar, a profes¬ 
sional brick-maker, to bum the bricks and tiles for their houses 
or at least to light the kiln after they themselves have built 
it. 

The Bhumia make offerings to Prithwi mala on many occa¬ 
sions. When a Bhumia or Gond drinks liquor, he spills the 
first drops on the ground before he drinks. Many do it quite 
mechanically and scarcely know that it is an offering to 
Frith let mala; some might even omit it; but more religious- 
minded aboriginals perform it as an offering to the earth- 
mother. 

At the bidri sowing ceremony, a black chicken is sacrificed 
in honour of the earth-mother by suffocation. The victim's 
head is pressed into the loose soil till it dies. 

When the kutki is harvested s an offering to Frithtci mafa 
must be performed before the new grain is eaten. Kutki is 
husked and boiled with other grains, and before the meal is 
taken, milk and other food is spilled on the ground for Prithwi 
This offering is performed in the month of M&gh 
fJanuary-February). At this offering the earth-mother is 
addressed as Anadai or KutkidaL One of my informants, 
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however* insisted that Anadai or Kutkidai (lit. 'mother of 
grain’, regp. ktitkt) is not the mata herself, but the fruit of 
Frithwi mala which, on this occasion, is dished up for the 
first time in the new year. Sometimes Aitflcfai appears as a 
male god and is then called An dec. 

The aboriginals, however, believe that these occasional 
offerings are not sufficient for friiftun mate. After years and 
years of cultivation, Pnfhwi mata feels exhausted and needs 
a rejuvenation. This can only be achieved by hecatombs of 
human beings. DJiarti mata. then says to the mysterious 
Malhin, the servant and companion of Burhe Nangt £ Hamko 
manuthy ki bharti de* CGive me an offering of human be¬ 
ings')- And the Math in causes an earthquake* the result of 
which is a widespread and deadly contagious disease. In¬ 
numerable people then die. They are not, as usual* burned on 
theSpyre, but bunted in the ground* as a fertilizing sacrifice to 
Dhorfti :AaUt> When the disease subsides, it can be taken as 
a sign that Dharti mate is now satisfied and that the next 
few, years will yield a bumper crop r 
* Another informant related the following to me as a proof 
# of this belief. Many years ago he went one day with his 
brother-in-law into the jungle to hunt deer. After a long 
walk both were tired and sat down hy a hillside. All of a 
sudden the ground began to tremble and to quake; a huge 
boulder got loose just above their heads and rolled down be¬ 
tween them. Soon after this event, in which they narrowly 
escaped death, a severe epidemic broke out and ravaged the 
villages of eastern Mandla {it probably was the influenza 
epidemic of 1918-19) and in consequence many people died. 
At Bijora alone, more than a hundred persons died within a 
short time. 

In close connection with this man-slaying activity of Pritftwi 
mata stand the seven mata who are sometimes identified with 
the earth-mother merely as different aspects of the same 
goddess, or considered as her sisters. The names of the seven 
mata are: Kali, Virasen t Maiai (whom my informant, Musra. 
called a dreadful deity), NirttiMn, Sards, Waisho^i and Burk* 
mata, "the goddess of small-pox’. Their names sometimes vary, 
but their number is usually kept at seven. Each of these 
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mate is believed to cause a certain contagious disease: either 
cholera or small-pox, chicken-pox* pest, influenza, etc. In the 
non-tribal villages, these seven mala are represented in seven 
roughly-hewn stone slabs which, on a square low platform, 
are stuck in the ground in a row, the biggest stone in the 
centre, the smallest at either end of the row. 

Other Female Deities 

Ehawani Mata 

This goddess is commonly known by the name of 
Durga or Ktiir. She is obviously a Hindu goddess. 
In general, neither Gond nor Bhumja have a brass or clay 
figurine of this mato* But sometimes Bhairani rnutn, is repre¬ 
sented in a clod of clay in which a trident (tarsuZ) Ls stuck. 
The goddess is supposed to be present In the trident. 

Ehawani main is worshipped by Gond and Bhumia every 
third or fifth year on DiwarL A red he-goat is sacrificed on 
the veranda (angam\) of the house. Poor people sacrifice a 
red fowl or Just a coconut. The sacrificial victim is be¬ 
headed with an axe (pharsa). 

Narbada Mai 

"Mother Narbada" is the goddess of the Narbada River. 
Gond and Bhumia do not worship this goddess, but their 
peneb (devotees of the goddess) do- Worship of rivers does 
not seem to be a part of Gond or Bhumia religion. The panda 
imitate Hindus in their worship of the river* 

The offering simply consists in the breaking of a coconut, 
A fire Is lit and incense and clarified butter burned, and a 
small piece of the coconut b thrown into the fire- The offer¬ 
ing is performed at home or on the river bank. 

Rat Mai 

Rat men ("Mother Night 1 ) is worshipped by Gond and 
Bhumia, Panka H Ahir, and the other tribes and castes of the 
district. The goddess about whom nothing definite is known 
is supposed to protect them from the dangers lurking in the 
dark They pray to the mat a to watch over their sleep so that 
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neither they themselves nor their cattle may be bitten by a 
snake or attacked by a tiger. They especially pray to the 
goddess when they return from the market late at night. 

I he place assigned to Rat mot in the house is near the 
grain bins (fchotia); according to other informants she stays 
near the spot where the water vessels are kept. The Bhumia 
claim that fiat mai is a Bhumia goddess and that she is kind 
to those who venerate her. But they are as ignorant as the 
Gond and other tribes in regard to details about the goddess. 

To this goddess, the aboriginals sacrifice a black hen—never 
a cock—and on rare occasions a female pigling (ghiitya). The 
sacrifice must be performed at night. The members of the 
household prepare themselves for it fay a thorough cleaning 
of the house and of all the cooking utensils. Then they lake 
a bath and wash their own clothes. After that a pit is dug 
in the house and the victim is beheaded over it with an axe 
(pfcarsa). The blood gushing from the cut throat of the animal 
is allowed to flow into the pit. Then a meal is prepared of 
the victim’s meat; it is eaten the very same night by all the 
inmates of the house. Outsiders are excluded. Nothing should 
be left over; the bones and any other parts, which cannot be 
consumed, are buried in the pit. 

Rat mai is sometimes identified with the goddess of the 
waterplace, and then called PamJtarm. But others are of the 
opinion that Paniharin is different from Bat mai. 

An mata 

A field goddess whom the Bhumia often identify with 
Thakur deo himself or regard as his wife is An mata. 17 This 
goddess is supposed to make the crop® prosper. The harvested 
grain itself is often called an. To An mata or An dai, the 
Gond and Bhumia make an offering in the barn {fcamfcar) 
efter the harvest of the kodo and kutki. Before the post 
(merhi) in the centre of the threshing floor (dayc) around 
which the threshing bullocks are driven, they offer a fowl 


An »urse, identical with Ana-pun*, the com goddess, 

or Court, of Hajputana. The Hindus venerate this goddess under the 
name of Pan-atu Cf. J. Tod (1920); Vol. 2, pp . 663 fr. 
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or a pig. The blood of the victim is sprinkled over the grain. 
Then they bum incense and make a libation of milk and 
liquor. 

The Gods of the Dead 
Marki deo 

According to my Bhumia informants, Marki deo is the god 
of the deceased. He lives with the spirits of those who have 
died and are haunting the jungle. He is a very malignant 
god; when he enters a village, all the people in it get sick 
and die, 

Musra of Bijora told me that once or twice in a year he 
meets the god who appears in the shape of a flame, similar 
to the light of a lamp (diya), only much brighter and white. 
Musra admitted that he is very scared when he sees the god 
and runs away as fast as he can when the god appears to him. 

My Gond informants, on the other hand, though they had 
heard the name of the god, did not know anything about 
him. Nor did they seem much afraid of the god. They said 
that it was a Bhumia god; Gond do not worship Marki deo , 

Dhano deo 

This is another Bhumia god of the dead. He also appears 
in the form of a bright white flame. But since he always 
remains in the jungle and does not enter the villages, he is 
not as much feared as Marki deo •. Though he Is not a bene¬ 
volent deity, Dhano deo does not seem to make anybody ill. 1 * 

My Gond informants knew nothing about this god. 

This short account of the religion of the Bhumia and Gond 
shows that these tribes have filled their pantheon with gods 
and goblins from various religions. Sometimes a deity ap¬ 
pears even twice under different names, and is venerated with 
different rites, The aborigines have a tendency to include 
any deity in their pantheon that is venerated by any tribe 
or caste with which they come into contact. Whatever may 

14t According to the Bakhi in the Nimar district. Dhuiio tor Dhdntri) 
makes people sick with pneumonia, Of, S. Fuchs P- 276. 
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have been the original religion of the Bhumia and Gond in 
the past, it has been substantially enriched and considerably 
modified by the tenets of Hinduism, This process is progres¬ 
sing with great strides, especially among the Gond whom 
the Bhumia follow so faithfully. Every Hindu entering 
tribal territory is a missionary: Brahmins who have settled 
here and there in the villages along the Narbada River; the 
Bania merchants and moneylenders on whom Gond and 
Bhumia depend for loans; officials of the Revenue, Forest. 
Excise and Police Departments; social workers and reformers; 
pilgrims and mendicants who wander to the source of the 
holy Narbada; landlords; and last but not least their own 
caste leaders who, with the zeal of new converts, preach and 
propagate Hindu beliefs and customs. 


CHAPTER XXI 


CREATION MYTHS 


1. The Creation of Man and of the Fertile Soil 

The following version of the creation myth is current among 
the Bhumia of eastern Mandla. My Gond informants told 
me that they were ignorant as to how man was made. This 
story of the creation was given to me by Musra, a Dewar of 
Bijora near Dindori. 

There are three regions in the world: Indra lok; Singar dip 
and Utra khand. In Indra lok f Bhagtcan is raja (king); in 
Utra khand rules BurJia, Nang; and the raja of Singer dip is 
Nanga Bhumia. 

Before Bhqgujan set about to form Nanga Baiga, he fasted 
for twelve years. During all this time he never took a bath 
nor did he once drink \vater. In consequence he became very 
dirty. When the twelve years were over r in the beginning 
of the thirteenth year, Bkagwan nibbed his armpits and his 
chest and much dirt came off. In each hand he took a bit of 
the dirt and began to turn it between thumb and forefinger. 
Tn this manner, he formed the figures of two human beings. 
He took them to his house and put them away t saying: 'One 
day they may become useful 1 

After some time had elapsed, Bkagwan saw them one day 
lying on the floor of his house. He cut his little finger, ex¬ 
tracted some blood from the wound and soaked the figures 
in it. Then he cut the nail oi his little finger which is full 
of life-spirit (jiio) and blew the life-spirit into the male figure 
which he had made of the dirt of his body. Then he urged 
him to get up, sayings ‘Get up! Get up! s and he shook him 
with his hands. 

Nanga Saiga slowdy sat up and looked at Bkaguvm askew. 
He asked: 'What do you want? Where is my wife?' Bha&wnn 
replied! 'She is lying there/ And he added the following 
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questions: ‘Will you worship me? Will you serve me? Will 
you always obey my commandments?' Nanga Baiga replied: 
'Yes, BAagtcan, I shall go wherever you send me.* 

Then Nanga Baiga approached the female figure lying on 
I he ground and breathed into her face, for Bhutan had told 
him how to bring her to life. And Nanga Baiga called her 
and said: ‘Get up! Get up!’ and nudged her in the side. Nanga 
Baigin woke up. In this manner, Nanga Baiga and Nanga 
Bat gin became one soul and one body. And they both were 
also one with Bhagwan, because they had been formed from 
the dirt of his body. 

Then Nanga Baiga asked Bhagumn: ‘Where shall I go?* 
Bhatjican told him: ‘Go to Singar dip,’ But in Singar dip 
there was nothing but barren rock, and the ocean. 1 Nanga 
Baiga and Nanga Baigin also felt ashamed because they had 
no clothes to cover themselves. In shame they went into the 
water of the ocean and there sat down, keeping only their 
heads above the level of the sea. They kept themselves alive 
by catching fish which they ate raw because at that time there 
was no fire in the world. 

At that time, the Pandava brothers were also living in 
Singar dip with their mother Kotma. 1 They were five brothers, 
for at that time Narayan deo was not yet bom; he came to 
life much later. The Pandava brothers lived partly in Singar 
dip, partly in Indra lok. They used to go up to Indra lok 
to attend the court (feocWieri) of Bhagwan, 

One day, Kotma ma complained to Bhagwan and said: 
‘There is no fertile soil in Singar dip. There is no grain there, 
no plants grow there, and no animals live in Singar dip. 
There you find nothing hut rocks.’ Bfiagican replied: 'There 
is fertile soil in Utra khand. Go and fetch it.* And be re¬ 
minded Kotma ma and said to her: 'Burba Nang once pro¬ 
mised your son, B him sen, to give him fertile soil if he came 
himself to Utra khand to fetch it.' 

1 In the times of the Sfahobhorala, It was believed that the ocean 
(aemuefro) Hewed around the square earth. Cf. H. Lueders (1951): 
pp 92 ff, 

- The Gond do not worship Kotma mo or the Pandava brothers; the 
Bhurnia do. 
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Now that Bhafifican had ordered the Panda va brothers to 
j*o down to Utra khand and fetch the fertile soil, the Pandava 
brothers were asking themselves how to get there. For there 
was no passage leading from Singar dip into Utra khand. 
But one day they saw Kiehhul, the tortoise* in a crack of 
the solid rock. Kiehhul raja had made himself a large cave 
in the rock where he lived. For he was a very big and strong 
animal.^ 

The Fandava brothers called Kiehhul raja and ordered him 
to descend into Utra khand and to fetch them Dhurti me, the 
fertile soil. Kiehhul raja asked himself; + How can 1 make 
for myself a passage down to LJtra khand?" After some think- 
mg he went into his cave and made a big crack in the rock 
that went down until it reached Utra khand* Through this 
crack, Kiehhul raja was able to make his way down into the 
nether-world. 

But Kiehhul raja did not go alone. He took some com¬ 
panions along; Ganger! bai, Mundra raja, Dih mausi and a 
fourth companion: 1 Ganger! bai is the wasp that builds a 
house of mud in the months of Bhad& and Kuat (between 
August and October) every year. When her house is ready T 
she kills a worm—any worm serves her purpose—and puts 
the worm into her house. Then she covers the door with 
mud, and after some time a wasp of her own kind comes out 
of the mud-house. She makes a child of her own out of the 
child of another animat.’' Mundra raja, the second companion 
that Kiehhul raja took along to Utra khand, is a worm which 
eats mud. (He does a lot of harm to the crops in the fields 
l*ecause he bites of! the tender plants near the root,) The 
third companion of Kiehhul raja was Dih mausi, the white- 
ant p which also builds her own house of much 

Half-way down to Utra khand, Kiehhul raja and his com¬ 
panions were held up by the big Surja Kiver. But Gangeri 

3 The part of the tortoise in the creation of the earth is conspicuous 
in the Puranit creation legends. Cf. S. T. Mwe? (1927): p. S3. 

* My informant had forgotten who the fourth companion was, 

p It is most probably Eumenes Borneo, Fabr^ an insect of the wasp 
kind which constructs mud tubes in which to deposit its eggs together 
with caterpillars on which the grubs are to feed. 
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bai took them all on her wings and carried them across to 
the other side. 

hen Kichhul raja reached Utra khand, he saw much that 
made him wonder. He said to himself: 'They have all sorts 
of comfort here. There is grain. There is a palace. They 
are really short of nothing here in Utra khand-’ 

The ruler of Utra khand was Burha Nang, the ‘Ancient 
Serpent”. He had devised a seven-fold trap to prevent any 
intruder, intent on stealing Dharti mate, from entering his 
kingdom. Besides that, Burha Nang had posted Kakramal 
Kunwar In charge of the traps to guard the entrance into 
Utra khand. Kakramal Kunwar was a giant crab whose one 
arm rested on the floor of Utra khand, while the other reached 
up to Indra Jok. 

When Kichhul raja saw the formidable guard of Utra khand, 
he exclaimed: ‘By my father! How can I get in? I shall get 
caught if I try to force my way into Utra khand. However, 
what does it matter. There is a king at Indra lok, and a 
king in Singar dip; they will rescue me if I get caught. 1 

And Kichhul raja bravely approached the entrance into 
Utra khand. He found Kakramal Kunwar fast asleep. Thus 
Kichhul raja found it easy to pass the sleeping guard: he 
also successfully avoided the seven-fold trapv Soon after 
Kichhul raja had entered Utra khand, he met Dftflrti mata, 
the fertile soil. She asked him: ‘Whence do you come? 1 
Kichhul raja replied: T come from Singar dip.’ Dharti mrrfq 
inquired further: ‘Why did you come here? Don't you know 
that Burka Nang will kill you if he finds you here?' But 
Kichhul raja said: The Pandava brothers commanded me to 
come to Utra khand and to fetch Dharti mata to Singar dip. 
Now I have come here to cany you away to Singar dip,’ 
Dharti mnta asked: ‘Who is king in Singar dip?* Kichhul raja 
replied: 'Nanga Baiga is king in Singar dip/ Dharti mata 
asked: Will he serve me if I go there? Will he worship me? 1 
Kichhul raja promised: ‘Yes. Certainly will he serve and 
worship you/ Then Dharti mata said: ‘In that case I am ready 
to go to Singar dip. Now open your mouth and I shall enter- 
your belly and hide there. 1 Kichhul raja sat down and opened 
his mouth wide. Dharfj mata entered his body by the mouth 
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and filled him up t from the bottom to the top. The com¬ 
panions of Kichhul raja also gorged themselves with fertile 
soiL They ate all kinds of soil: white day (clitrfu matti) K red 
day, and black soil. 

When Kichhul raja and his companions were quite satiated 
with earth, they got up and hastened back to Singar dip- 
For, after all* they were thieves who had come to rob JDharli 
ir tata> On his way back to Singar dip, Kichhul raja success¬ 
fully passed six of the traps h but in his hurry he got entangled 
in the seventh one which closed around his leg, When Kichhul 
raja pulled at the trap to get out of it, Kakramal Kunwar 
felt the jerk and woke up. for the trap was tied to one of 
his arms. When the giant crab saw Kichhul raja, he flew at 
his throat. Kichhul raja fell on his back, and his legs and 
arms went up into the air. 

Kichhul raja was very frightened and shouted: l Mama jU 
johar* fMaternal uncle, I greet you 1 ). Kakramal Kunwar 
asked: 'Who is greeting me? + Kichhul raja replied: T and 
Dharli mala/ Kakramal Kunwar asked again: 'Whore is 
Dfiflrti muta? r Kichhul raja replied: 'She is in my belly/ 
Kakramal Kunwar asked now: l Wby do you call me.uncle? 
I do not know you. I never saw you before/ Kichhul raja 
said: *But I am your sister *s son/ Kakramal Kunwar asked: 
'How is this possible? 1 Kichhul raja explained: 'Kakrai, your 
sister, is my mother. I was bom between her breasts. How 
eke could I call you uncle? 1 (The Bhiunia believe that the 
female crab has real breasts like a woman. They say that 
the crab bears her children between her breasts,) Kakramal 
Kunwar said to Kichhul raja: 'Tell me your name/ Kichhul 
raja replied: l My name is Kichhul/ When Kakramal Kunwar 
heard that, he said: Tf you are really my nephew, I shall re¬ 
lease you. 1 And he took his arms away from the throat of 
Kichhul raja. 

But at that moment Burfra Nang woke up and, hearing the 
noise which Kakramal Kunwar made, he shouted: 'Who is at 
the gate, guard V Kakramal Kunwar replied: 'A thief/ Burfca 
Nang shouted: 'Bring him here! 1 And he sent Sus nan g (a 
make) who went and brought Kichhul raja and his compa¬ 
nions to Bur fin Nang's court for trial. 
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Burka Nang asked Su$ Tiang: ‘Why did they come here?' 
5 hs nang replied: 'They came to steal D/iar(i mala.’ But 
Kichhul raja denied everything and said; ‘It is not true. Do 
you not see that Dharti main is not with me? 1 But Sits -nang 
replied: ‘He has swallowed Dfcnrti. His belly is full with 
mud- 1 And Sus nang forced Kichhul raja’s mouth open and 
looked into his stomach. Sus nang said: ‘His body is filled 
up with Dho-Tti;' Burka. Nang asked Kichhul raja: ‘You are 
a real thief! At whose bidding did you come to Utra khand?’ 
Kichhul raja replied: ‘Bhimsen sent me to fetch Dharti for 
him/ Biirha Nang said: i shall not let Dharti go to Singar 
dip, unless Bhimsen himself comes to fetch her. Such was 
our agreement/ 

Then Burka Nang commanded: ‘Bring Kichhul raja and his 
companions to Teli nang. He shall squeeze out Dharti from 
his belly. 1 And Tdi nang put Kichhul raja in the oil-press 
(kolhu) and squeezed him so hard, from the head down to 
the hind-legs, that Kichhul raja became quite thin and shri¬ 
velled up completely. The earth was pressed out of his body 
through the mouth and bottom and wherever there was an 
opening in his body. The companions of Kichhul raja were 
filso squeezed till they disgorged all the earth which they 
had swallowed. 

JEJurJia Nang then commanded: 'Now leave Utra khand at 
once. Return to Singar dip/ And he ordered three constables 
to accompany the prisoners up to Singar dip and guard them 
on their way, lest they return once more to stea! Dharti mota. 
The names of the three constables were: Pah arch iti nang, 
Ajgar Ttang (python) s and Koili nang. 

But Kichhul raja had very long teeth, about a cubit in 
length. They were not closely set together, but stood a little 
apart, and some bits of mud had got stuck between the teeth. 
Nobody had noticed it. 

When Kichhul raja came back to Singar dip through the 
crack which he had made* Kotma tna asked him: 'Did you 
bring Dharti? 1 Kichhul raja replied: 'Mother, I did not bring 
anything, I had a Jot of trouble in Utra khand. They put 
me into jail, they squeezed me in the oil-press, Don T t you see 
how thin and haggard 1 have become? Formerly I was nicely 
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plump and short, now I am twelve cubits long. 1 escaped 
with great difficulty,’ 

At that moment, Mundra raja came out of his cave, with 
a knife in one hand and a long needle in the other. He said 
to Kichhul raja: 'Open your mouth, I want to see if some 
mud has not got stuck between your teeth.’ Kichhul raja 
opened his mouth and Mundra raja poked in the comers of 
his teeth with a needle. Then he scraped the teeth with his 
knife. When Kichhul raja felt the knife at his teeth, he got 
frightened and shouted: 'Don't stick your knife into my mouth. 
You will cut my teeth.’ But Mundra raja took his knife and 
with one stroke cut off all the teeth of Kichhul raja. Then 
he took the teeth one by one and cleaned and scraped them 
till by sheer hard work he had collected a few grains of earth 
as small as a grain of mtunr (small pulse) - 

From Indra lok, Bhflfftcau watched the operation. When 
Mundra raja produced the small grain of fertile soil, he 
asked: 'What reward do you want for your work?’ Mundra 
raja replied: 'Allow me to eat the kodo and kutki which 
from now on will grow in the fields.* Bfirngnonn said: "You 
may eat the stalks at the root, but not the grain in the halm. 1 
From that time Mundra raja infests the fields and sometimes 
does considerable damage to the crops by nibbling at the 
halms of the growing crops near the root If too much 
damage is done by this insect, the Bhumia, though they still 
refrain from killing it, call a soothsayer (gunia) who buries 
a silver ring in the field and prays: 'Mundra raja, do not eat 
my grain.' Then he offers hum to him, burning incense on a 
fire of dung cakes. The same ceremony is performed when 
white-ants destroy the growing crops. For the white-ant 
(which also accompanied Kichhul raja into Ulra khand) is 
the daughter or, as others say, the aunt (numsi) of Mundra 
raja. 

The Pandava brothers who, too, had been watching every¬ 
thing that was going on asked now: “What can we do with 
such a small grain of mud? And, besides, the earth is dead-’ 
For Dharfi mata had died when she was brought to Singar 
dip between the teeth of Kichhul raja. 

Now Gangeri bai, the wasp, promised to bring Dharti mata 
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back to life. She recited the following incantation (mantra): 


CKuhi matti dauri pfnri 

Pint Jan fce lage pagar 

Sm Sarseti tai ban ke raur 

Ek pftui kat girao 
Sou?a£ ntnd jagao 
Hank pari rat Sua sc. 


Wlute clay* the crop has 
withered p 

The crop, after having blos¬ 
somed, 

Sua Sarseti (Ganger! bai), 
after having made your house, 
the plants, cut and fallen down 
dead, bring back to life. 

Wake up, queen Sua, 


FREE TRANSLATION 

In white day the crop has withered by the evil eye h after 
die blossoms had already begun to open, Sua Sarseti 
t Ganger* bai)., now that you have built your house, bring 
back to life the plants, which have been eaten up and have 
fallen to the ground, dead. Bring back to life the plants, 
queen Sua + 


This mantra is also recited when a field does not produce 
any crop. The Bhumia believe that witches or people with 
the evil eye put a spell on the field si that nothing but grass 
grows on it They say then that Dharti is dead. A crop 
withered by the spell of a witch or by the evil eye is called 
an datiri To remove the spell, they call a Baiga gunia , for 
they believe that a man of another caste has no real power 
over the earth. The bums hum and sacrifices two cocks 

and three hens. The victims are usually small chickens. The 
gunia also offers a bottle of liquor; he sprinkles a few drops 
rn the field and drinks the rest himself while reciting the 
above cited mantra. 

The same text is abo recited by the Baiga village priest 
(Dewar) at the annual sowing ceremony ( bidri ), 

As a reward for bringing Dharti mata back to life, the 
Bhumia never kill a Ganger! wasp, but sometimes offer liquor 
to it. They call it also guraini (woman teacher or sorcerer) 
and believe that the wasp is Immortal because it is reborn 
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every year from the worm buried in the mud-house that the 
wasp builds* 

When the earth had thus been restored to life by Ganger i 
bai, BJmpu'an said to the Pandava brothers: ‘Mix the earth 
with water and churn it,* 

The Fandava brothers made a huge stone vessel, as large 
as a whole village, and filled it with water to the brim. Then 
they put the grain of earth into the vessel. But when they 
wanted to start churning, they found that they had no churn 
dasher nor a rope to turn the churning staff. For there was 
not a single tree in Singar dip from which such a churning 
staff could have been made. Nor was there any flax of which 
a rope could be twisted. The Fandava brothers did not know 
what to do. At last, Bhimsen saw the three snakes which 
had brought Kichhul raja and bis companions back to Singar 
dip. He grabbed the snakes and said: ‘I will not let you go 
to Utra khand until I have got plenty of earth. Or else I 
will kill you. T And Bhimsen took Ajgar nang, the python, and 
made a churning-staff of it. At that time the python was 
much bigger and fatter than it is now. The Faharehiti nang, 
Bhimsen wound around the python as a churning rope. 

Then Bhimsen said: 'Who is going to chum Dharti? The 
rope made of the snake might break if 1 do it- Kotma mo 
replied: T will do it-’ And she began to chum {bhriita) the 
earth in the stone vessel. Kotma ina churned and churned, 
while the Pandava brothers, her sons, looked into the chum 
and saw the earth rising and expanding under their very eyes. 
For there was magic in their looks. Then they dipped their 
hands into the vessel and the earth expanded yet more. 

All the time Bhagwan kept on looking from Indra lok. At 
last he said: ‘Pour a bottle of liquor into the chum and the 
earth will rise still higher and will fill the whole of Singar dip. 
The Pandava brothers replied: 'No, we won’t do it just now. 
We shall pour liquor on the earth after the whole of Singar 
dip has been covered with Dlmrti. 1 Kotma mu also advised 
them to wait with the liquor. But Bhimsen, who was very 

r ‘ The Bhumla obviously failed to observe that the wasp lays its eggs 
into tho worm which only provides nourishment for the young w.isp 
during the time of its growth. 
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unruly and disrespectful, said to His mother: *We got Dliartf. 
with so much difficulty. Unless we pour liquor on her now, 
she will run away and return to Utra khand. From where 
will we then get rice, fcodo and fcutki?' Kotina ma replied: 
‘But we have no liquor. From where shall we get it?’ 

B/tcgican said: ‘Between Indra lok and Singar dip there is 
Adha khand (lit. intermediate region), where a Sajan tree 
(Tecttmn grand is) grows. In the hollow trunk of this tree 
you will find liquor.’ The Pandava brothers looked up and 
saw that in Adha khand a Sajon and □ MaJma tree (Enssin 
lotifniia) had grown up together. The Mahua tree had 
flowered and the flowers had fallen into a hole in tHfe trunk 
of the Sajan tree. Then Tain had fallen on the flowers and 
the sun had shone on them. The flowers had fermented and 
turned into liquor. 

Kotina me said to Bhimsen: *Go and fetch the liquor. But 
don’t drink any of it.’ And Bhimsen went up to Adha khand 
with giant strides. One step of his alone was so long that it 
covered the distance of twelve kos (24 miles). When Bhimsen 
reached Adha khand, he kept one foot on Singar dip, while 
he rested the other on Adha khand. He found the liquor 
in the hollow trunk of the Sajan tree, guarded by Heraa Kalar 
(distiller of liquor) and Hema Kalarin, two Gain birds 
(Mina), who were distilling the liquor in twelve big barrels 
standing in the hollow of the Sajan tree, 

Bhimsen exclaimed: 'Oh! There is much liquor here.’ And, 
he asked Hema Kalarin: ‘Give me some to drink. 1 want to 
know how it tastes. 1 Hema Kalarin took one of the stone 
barrels and gave it to Bhimsen, saying: ‘You can drink as 
much as you like.’ Bhimsen emptied the stone barrel with 
one gulp, nine gallons at a draught. There were many such 
stone barrels all placed in a row, just as in a grog shop, 
Bhimsen exclaimed: ‘But this is very good stuff. Let me have 
more of it.' And he emptied all the stone barrels without pay¬ 
ing anything for the liquor. As a result, he got very drunk. At 
last he said to Hema Kalar: ‘Now give me a bottle of liquor for 
DJtflrti.' And Hema Kalar gave him a bottle full of the liquor. 
Bhimsen tied a string around the neck of the bottle and hung 
it over his shoulder. Then he returned to Singar dip. 
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BhagxwiTi said to Bhimsen: fc Now pour the liquor into the 
churn. 1 And Bhim_sen took the bottle into his left hand and 
poured it Into the hollow palm of his right hand. Then ho 
sprinkled the liquor into the chum. At once, Dkurti tnn 
expanded and rose Jive cubits in the chum and expanded still 
more and rose to the brim of the stone pot and flowed over, 
Bkagwan said to Kotma ma: "Now take the stone vessel and 
carry it to the centre of Singar dip.* Kotma ma lifted the 
pot with the fertile soil on her head and carried it to the 
centre of Singar dip. Bhimsen poured more liquor on Dharti 
and the earth-mother spread and expanded and overflowed 
the pot and filled the whole earth down to the littlest hollows. 

When Dharti mata thus spread over Singar dip with such 
tremendous speed, Bhimsen grew afraid that she might run 
away and return to Utra kand. He threw himself down on 
the ground to check her advance, folded his hands and be¬ 
sought ben "Come backl Come back! Where are you going? 1 
Dharti mata T however, did not listen and rushed over his body 
which was lying on the ground. She said: ' Panda va, why 
should I obey your orders? There is nobody here to worship 
me/ Bhimsen asked: 'Who should serve and worship you? 
I shall fetch him at once/ Dharti mats replied: "Nanga Baiga 
should serve and worship me,' Bhimsen asked: 'Where is 
Nanga Baiga?' Dharti viata replied: l How should 1 know? I 
never saw him myself. But you will find him sitting in the 
ocean/ 

Bhimsen called Hawa Pa wan, the wind, and asked him: 
‘Where is Nanga Baiga?* Hawa Pa wan replied: l Oh h I see him 
every day. 1 can bring him here in no time. Nanga Baiga 
is in the ocean. He is fishing there. He eats fish since there 
is no grain in Singar dip/ Bhimsen said: 'Bring him 
quickly!* 

Hawa Pa wan went off, as swiftly as a plane, to see where 
Nanga Baiga and his wife were hiding. And he found them 
standing up to their necks in the water, Hawa Fawan said 
to Nanga Baiga: 'Bhimsen calls you to attend the pofichayst 
(caste meeting) of the Fandava brothers/ But Nanga Baiga 
was reluctant to go and a?ked; l How can 1 go there? There is 
Bhagwan. There are the Pandava brothers. There is Dharti 
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ifvata. But I am naked, I will not go because I feel ashamed 
to appear before the meeting without clothes/ 

Haw a Pawan rushed back to Bhimsen and told him: ‘Nanga 
Baiga is not coming, He feels ashamed to appear before the 
pancliayat as he has no clothes to wear/ Bhimsen went to 
Bhagwim and told him the reason why Nanga Baiga refused 
to come, Bhagwan blew into his hands and his breath turned 
into a sheet of doth which he gave Bhiinsen. And BhUnsen 
handed it over to Hawa Fa wan who went off with it to Nanga 
Baiga. 

Nanga Baiga took the sheet which Bhagwan had made. It 
was sixteen cubits long. But Nanga Baiga’s body was so 
large that the sheet was scarcely sufficient to cover his private 
parts. When Nanga Baiga began to dress, he found that he 
also needed a waistband. But there was no string to be found 
in the whole of Sin gar dip. He. therefore, took Koili nang, 
the third constable (jripafu) of Burha Nang, who bad helped 
to expel Kichhul raja from Utra khand. He tied the snake 
round his waist; then he took the sheet* passed it between 
his legs and tucked it in under the waist-band. And so large 
was Nanga Baiga"s body that the sheet* though long, was 
scarcely sufficient for him, and only a small strip of doth was 
left which Nanga Baiga allowed to hang down as a flap in 
front. When Hawa Pa wan saw this, he exclaimed: ‘What a 
huge body!' 

Now Nanga Baiga w*as ready to attend the panchayat of 
the Pandava brothers. But he took his own time and went 
very leisurely on his way. Hawa Pawan blew from behind 
and shouted: ‘Hurry up a bit! 1 But Nanga Baiga could pot 
be hurried, At last, Hawa Pawan made a box and advised 
Nanga Baiga to sit down on it. Nanga Baiga took his seat 
and the wind-god blew him up into the air and carried him 
off to the spot where the Pandava brothers were waiting. 

Dhar*i main saw Nanga Baiga when be was still twelve kos 
(24 miles) away. She began to arrange her hair. Nanga Baiga 
saw Dliart! mata when he reached a distance of thrsre fcos 
and asked Hawa Pawan to stop and to allow him to alight. 
He said; *I want to walk the rest of the way/ 

When Dharti mas a saw Nanga Baiga from far, she asked: 
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'From where has Nanga Saiga got his loincloth (langult)? He 
was naked before. 1 Nanga Baiga heard what she said and 
replied; ‘By your order and the wish of Bhapinnit I got this 
loincloth.* Then Dharti mot a replied: ‘But I am still naked. 
I want to be your wife.* When Nanga Baiga heard that, he 
look off his loincloth and threw it towards Dknrti mata. And 
Dharti mata gave him a lotus leaf instead for a cover. Nanga 
Baiga tore off half of it and gave it to his wife Nanga Baigin. 
The leaf was sufficient to clothe both Nanga Baiga and Nanga 
Baigin. 

Then Nanga Baiga approached and said: 'Johor, Dharti!* 
( Earth-mother. I pay my respects to you!'). Dharti mata re¬ 
plied: Johar w raja. Will you worship me? p Nanga Baiga re¬ 
plied' l Yes. I will certainly worship you/ Dharti mafa then 
commanded: 'Sacrifice a black cock and a black fowl, and offer 
also a bottle of liquor to me/ Nanga Baiga now asked: 4 Will 
you stay here at Singar dip if I perform these offerings to 
you?’ DJutrti mata replied: 'Yes. I shall remain here. But 
where is your wife? 1 Nanga Baiga said: 'She is still in the 
ocean/ Dharti mata said: 'From now on I too want to be 
your wife/ And she continued: ‘If you want me to stay with 
you. cut off the little finger of your right hand, divide it into 
four parts and nail the pieces down at the four comers 1 of 
Singar dip. Then I shall always remain with you/* 

Nanga Baiga, who at that time had six fingers on each hand, 
cut off his little finger which was very long—about a cubit in 
length. He divided the finger into four parts and nailed the 

The concept Jon of the square form of the earth Is found in the 
Mahabhurata (1, 63, 3; 1, 74, 108 ctc.) t JZdmayana (5, 31 p i; % 304 p 12) 
ELftd in the Jefakos (2KI, 2: 433, 4), but already in the fiejeeda (I0 r 5S, 3)> 
Itl Inter times, the earth was conceived as a round disc, Cf. H- Lueders 
{1951) 1 pp. 79 If, 

H The aboriginal Warli of Western India have a similar story about 
the origin of the earth. But they believe that it was a potter who 
on a golden wheel turned the earth and enlarged it from the size of a 
tiny sesame grain to its present size. Balova Bhim (obviously Bhima 
of the BfaJiabJianiiia and Bhimsen of the Bhumia) lifted the earth and 
fixed it In its present position,,,. Four pillars were posted and cross- 

beams w r ere placed on them. They were properly nailed_ _ Ch K, J r 

Save pp, ifcl f. 
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parts down at the four comers of the earth. Then he poured 
a bottle of liquor on each nail. 

That is the story of the creation of Manga Baiga and of 
Dhflrti mata, u 


2 . The Origin of Fire 

There was Guru Mahadeo with his wife Parvati. 

One day, Bftagwan said to Guru Mahadeo: ‘Go and have a 
look around the world. See whether people have food to eat 
or not.' For Bkagujan was anxious to know how people were 
getting on in the world. 

Guru Mahadeo took his golden staff and called Farvati who 
put a veil over her head. Then both were ready and left their 
house for the journey around the world. 

On their journey, they passed through a held where a son 
of Nanga Bhumla had sown sesamum (til). To scare away 
the birds from his field, he had planted a scarecrow in the 
middle of his field. The scarecrow had the appearance of a 
man, waving his arms in the breeze, turning this way and 
that. When Parvati saw the scarecrow dangling in the wind, 
ihe said to Guru Mahadeo: ‘This thing is useless. It can 
neither chase away the animals nor even threaten them. It 
is lifeless,' 

And Parvati said to Guru Mahadeo: ‘Give life to this scare¬ 
crow.’ But Guru Mahadeo replied: ‘I have nothing to do 
with this fellow. We had hetter get ahead and inspect the 
world, as we have heen told to do by Bhagwan.' But Farvalt 
insisted and said; 4 What shall we tell Bhagwan on our re¬ 
turn? So far you have accomplished nothing.' When Guru 
Mahadeo heard that, he took his bottle of life-giving water 
(omrit jxmi) and poured it over the scarecrow which quick¬ 
ened to life. Guru Mahadeo and Parvati left the living scare¬ 
crow in the field and proceeded on their journey. 

But the scarecrow, which had turned into a man, called ^ 
after Guru Mahadeo: ‘You have given me life. What is my 
name?’ And he ran after Mahadeo and shouted; 'Wait? Wait!’ 

° For the Hindulstic origin cf this crcatiw, mvth rf I 

S Fuchs (1952): Vd, 47, pp. 6(17-19. I 
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Mahadeo stopped and asked: "What do you want? Why are 
you running after me? Go back and watch your field/ But 
the scarecrow, which had turned into a man, asked: 'What 
is my name: Mahadeo replied; 'Your name is Bhainsasur/ 
Then he continued his journey, and Bhainsasur returned to 
his field. He lay down to sleep and began thinking; 'My name 
is very long. How much power have I got? I had better run 
and ask Guru Mahadeo. And he got up and ran again after 
Guru Mahadeo: 'Wait! Wait/ Guru Mahadeo got angry, 
turned back and asked: J Why are you always running after 
me? You are holding me up all the time . 1 But Bhainsasur 
asked: l I have got such a long name. I must certainly have 
much power. How much power have I got? Why did you 
give me life ? 1 Guru Mahadeo replied; "Place your hand on 
the head of any living being and it will bum to death/ When 
Bhainsasur heard that, he was satisfied and returned to his 
field. 

But on the way he began to think. And he stopped. He 
thought: 'How beautiful is Mahadeo 5 s wife. If I put my 
hand on Mahadeo's head, he will die and then I can marry 
Parvati/ So once more he ran back to Guru Mahadeo and 
asked him to stop, Mahadeo looked back and asked: *What 
is the matter? What a troublesome fellow you are/ Then he 
stopped and asked again: J Now p what do you want ? 1 

Without much ado, Bhainsasur went up to Mahadeo with 
the intention of placing his hand on the god's head. Guru 
Mahadeo shouted: ‘Do not put your hand on my head!" But 
Bhainsasur paid no attention to his warning and approached 
Guru Mahadeo. Thereupon, the god turned round and ran 
away as fast as he could, Bhainsasur chased after him, and 
they ran around the whole world, Mahadeo ahead and Bhain¬ 
sasur pursuing him. At last, Mahadeo saw that he could not 
escape any longer and ran up to Bhagwan. Bhagwtin asked 
him: "Why are you running so fast?* Mahadeo replied: T 
am in great trouble/ Bhergican asked; 'How did you get 
into trouble? What has happened?’ Mahadeo explained: T 
made a man out of a scarecrow and gave him the name Bhain^ 
asur + He got the power to hum any living being on whose 
head he placed his hand. How the fellow is trying to place 
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!us hand on my head, as he bums in love for my wife Parvati.’ 

Bkagwaa replied; ’1 can easily help you. Parvati and you 
should hide yourselves,’ Mahadeo and Parvati did as bidden. 
Bk ogwatt now took the form qf Parvati and went out to meet 
Bhainsasur. This false Parvati asked Bhainsasur: ‘Where are 
you running to?’ Bhainsasur replied: 'I am running after 
Mahadeo.’ Bkagwan in the form of Parvati said: 'But 
Mahadeo has already died in that rivulet (naic) there!’ 
Bhainsasur asked: ‘Is that true? Then you are now a widow?’ 
Bkagwan in the form of Parvati replied; ‘Yes. I am all alone.* 
Bhainsasur said: ‘If you are a widow, I can marry you.' And 
he took her to his house. 

In the evening Bhagwan, in the disguise of Parvati, gave 
Bhainsasur some food: ‘Come and eat your rice-broth (pe j) 
After the meal, Bhagwan went to sleep. Bhainsasur came 
and sat down on the bed. But Bhagwan in the form of Parvati 
said: ‘You cannot sleep like that with me. When Mahadeo 
wanted to lie with me, he always first beat his head and his 
buttocks with both hands. You must do the same if you want 
to lie with me. Now, go and leave the house.’ Bhainsasur 
went out of the room and asked: ‘What must I do?’ The 
bogus Parvati replied: ‘My guru (religious teacher) placed 
one hand on his head and the other on his buttocks.’ The 
stupid Bhainsasur did as suggested and in an instant was 
burned to ashes. 

Then Bfcagutcm returned tq his own form and called Maha¬ 
deo: ‘Come out, Mahadeo.' But Mahadeo shouted: 'No, no, 
Bkagwan! I won’t come! He will kill me!’ But Bhagwan 
replied: ‘Come, Mahadeo, Bhainsasur is dead. 1 Guru Mahadeo 
left his hiding place and asked Bhagwan: ‘How did the fel¬ 
low die? Did you kill him?’ BJtagietm replied: ‘He killed him¬ 
self.’ But Mahadeo was curious and asked: ‘How did you 
accomplish it? I can hardly believe it. Show me how you 
did it.’ Bkagwan replied; ‘I will show you; but first cover 
your face with your hands,’ 

Mahadeo covered his face with his hands. Bkagwan again 
took the form of Parvati, but he appeared twice as beautiful 
as the real Parvati. Then Bkagwan said: ‘Now look up, 
Mahadeo.' And Mahadeo looked. When he saw the lovely 
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form of P&rvatL he was filled with love and hi$ semen began 
to drop from him. 1 * Bkagwan held the semen in his hands 
and said: The whole earth will bum up if it falls to the 
ground/ 

But a lew drops of the semen did fall on the ground, A 
lew drops fell into a hollow bamboo, Bhapican took the 
bamboo to his house. The rest of Mahadeo’s semen he poured 
out on a huge rock which in a flash burned to ashes. A few 
other drops that fell on the ground turned into rust which 
makes the kodo sick. The rust which is called agya (fire) 
has a white flower and makes the plants wither when rain 
falls. The drops that fell on the rock are still there. If one 
beats a piece of steel against a flint, a spark comes out which 
might light a fire. 

The bamboo tube, which contained some drops of Mahadeo f s 
semen, Bhagwan gave to Bhimsen. Bhimsen said to himself: 
‘Where shall 1 keep it?’ Then he went to a mountain in the 
jungle. On the mountain was a mango tree. Near the mango 
tree was a palace. In the palace lived a woman, Kariandni 
by name- But the door of the palace was locked, and Bhim¬ 
sen could not get in, nor could Kariandni leave the palace. 
But there was a hole in the door and Kariandni put her ear 
to the hole and said to Bhimsen: H Blow it into my ear/ Bhim¬ 
sen took the bamboo tube, put It into the hole and blew 
Mahadeo’s semen into her ear. Kariandni dropped the fire 
into her womb, for fire is Ehagwaitfs water. After nine 
months, Kariandni gave birth to the god Hanuman. 

From that time, the Bhumia are able to make fire out of a 
bamboo by twirling a stick of hard wood in a hole cut in a 
piece of dry bamboo. This story too is obviously of Hindu 
origiru The Bhumia may have learned it from sadhus (Hindu 
religious mendicants), who visit the source of Narbada on 
pilgrimage, or from Brahmins who live in the villages along 
the Narbada river, 11 

u * This scene is reminiscent of the begetting of Snstn through Shiva, 
when Vishnu (Bha^u^ri) transformed himself into the siren Mohinf 
and danced before Shiva, 

11 It is interesting to find that D. F, Khjanapurkar {Unpublished MS* 
p. 41E) relates a similar myth current among the aborigines of Gujarat: 
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^ Salvation of Mankind From Fire and from Hunger 

The world had been firmly established and Dkani mala 
had come to stay permanently in Singar dip. There were 
the Pandava brothers in Singar dip, Nanga Baiga and Nanga 
Baigjn, and also the Gond (whom the Bhumia call fcisan, 
cultivators), and a Domar (sweeper). But at that tim^ the 
men had no grain; only Janki mala had grain. Janki mat a 
is also known by the name of Sita, the wife of Hama. All 
the men lived in the town of Jodhia. However, they had no 
baskets and did not know how to store grain. 

At last, Janki tnata, who had six fingers on one hand, cut 
^^ ihe sixth finger and stuck it into the ground. After some 
time a bamboo grew out of the finger, with many knots 
between the hollow tubes, In the hollow tubes were all kinds 
of seeds, kodo. Jciitfci, barb&ti, iirdi, ronKiln, dJiflii, jucr, flrftar, 
tr:arria, leaner, badra, j/iunj/iru. 

One day, Chandu, the pig of the Domar, was roaming about 
in the jungle, searching for food. It came to the bamboo 
which had grown out of the finger of Janki muta. The pig 
bit into the bamboo stem and made a hole in it. With what 
result? Grain fell out from the inside of the bamboo. The 
pig exclaimed; 'But that is grain! I shall come here every 
day to eat of it,' 

At home in the pig-sty the Domar found grain in the dung 
of the pig when he went to dean the stable. He went out 
and followed in the track of the pig till he found the bamboo 
in the jungle. He split the bamboo open, found the grain 
and took it home. There was so much grain in the bamboo 
that the Domar and all the men of his village had to carry 
gTain for a whole month till the bamboo was empty. All their 
houses were choekfull with grain. 

Meanwhile, Nanga Bhumia also went around the jungle in 

The god who desired to posses? Parvati was called Babrya. He was 
the family priest of Mahadeo, appointed to worship Bhauoni metn. 
He too was killed by placing his hand on his own head- His hand 
was adorned with the ash-ring of Mahadeo Bhasmakara which had 
great magic power. Any living being could be burned to ashes if the 
ring was placed on its head. 
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search of roots, plants and jungle fruits for food. He found 
the empty bamboo and from it cut off small splints, with 
which he saw he could make a basket. Ever since then, the 
Bhumia know how to make baskets and grain bins. But later 
the Dhulia (professional basket-makers and musicians) abo 
learned to make baskets and the Bhumia can now make bas¬ 
kets only for their own use. They cannot sell them in the 
bazaar like the Dhulia, or else they too would be regarded 
as 'untouchables'. 

After a long time, when the people had already learned 
how to grow fcode, Jcutki and dhan (paddy), mankind became 
very bad. Therefore, Bhagw&n decided to bum the whole 
world. The Pandava brothers heard him talking to himself 
about this plan and said: ‘Bhagw&n, when you bum down 
the world, where shall we, meanwhile, remain?* Bhagiean 
replied: "Make a hole in the earth and hide there. When 
the earth will have cooled down, you can again come out. 3 

Now Chandu, the pig of the Domar knew a charm by which 
future events could be foretold {sagun inantii) and thus 
found out the secret intention of Bfrcgujan, It told the Domar 
that Bhagwan was going to set fire to the whole world. The 
Domar said: 'If everything gets burned, how shall I escape? 
All my grain will abo get burned* What shall we then eat? 1 
The pig advised him: "Fill all your grain into a huge bag and 
tie the bag on my back. Then you yourself, your whole 
family and all your relatives climb on my back. I shall save 
you. p After that, Chandu the pig dug a deep pit in the ground 
and with all the grain and the Domar went into hiding in 
the pit. 

When the moment came for Bhagtijcn to bum the world, 
Bhimseu took a long iron bar (gazar dang) 7 such a bar which 
the land surveyor (paticari) uses for his measuring. Bhim- 
sen stuck the bar into the ground and widened the hole by 
turning the bar in the hole this side and that. Then he, his 
brothers and his mother Kotma ma f as well as Nanga Baiga 
and Ngnga Baigin, w T ent through this hole down into the 
depths of the earth. 

Then Bhagwan sent his fire over the w T orid, For two and 
a half hours the fire raged on the earth and destroyed every- 
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thing: plants and animals and the Gond. li After a while, when 
the earth had again cooled down, the Domar emerged with 
his family, his relatives and his pig. He went home, built 
himself a new house and ate the grain which he had saved 
from the conflagration. 

The Pandava brothers with their mother, Nanga Baiga and 
his wife too, emerged from their pit. But they had nothing 
to eat because they had not been as clever as the Domar. 
They found that everything had been burned. There was 
nothing left to eaL For six years they went without food 
and at last felt very hungry. Bhimsen waited til] the Sun 
rose from the ground and addressed the Sun in the following 
words: ' Suraj, we have nothing to eat Do you perhaps 
know somebody who could give us some grain? You go all 
over the world and see everything/ The Sun replied: ‘I 
have seen that the Domar has grain, 1 Bhimsen said: ‘Go 
once more and see if the Domar really has grain.’ Hie Sun 
went and found that the Domar indeed had grain. He told 
Bhimsen of the fact in so many words. 

Bhimsen went at once to the Domar. He took very big 
steps, covering a distance of twelve Jcos (24 miles) with one 
step. He asked the Domar: ‘Brother, give me some grain.’ 
Domar raja replied: ‘You can have some grain, but you must 
return everything that you borrow. And you have to return 
the grain in exactly the same manner in which you remove 
it. If you take it from the hole at the bottom of the grain 
bin, you must refill the bin through the hole at the bottom 
If you take the grain from the top of the bin, you have to 
fill the bin at the top.* Bhimsen promised to fulfil all these 
conditions. The Sun (Sursj) promised to stand security: ‘If 
the Pandava brothers do not return the grain, I shall pay 
it back. The Moon also stood security, not only for the 
Pandava brothers, but also for Nanga Baiga and his wife. 

Domar raja then said: T shall give you grain, but first you 
must eat with me, Bhimsen replied: 'How can I eat with 
you? You belong to a different caste. So I shall go back and 


A ^ adition abtJut such a punitive »nfl aRT ation is current 
amoi* i ho Munda. Cf. S. C, Roy (1312); p, i* f, Hoffmum-van 
(1941): Vol, 13, p. 3319 
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consult Kotma ma about it' He went home to his mother 
and his brothers and said; "Domar raja is ready to give us 
grain if we first eat with him. 1 Kotma ma said: "Yes, It is 
right. You all can eat with the Domar/ Bhinisen said: T 
shall call Hawa Pa wan, the wind, to blow away aU the food 
from the plates/ Thus all went to the Domar and accepted 
his invitation to a meal + The Domar had many pigs which 
had also been saved from the general conflagration of the 
world. They had entered the pit after the pig Chandm Now 
the Domar killed one of these pigs and the Domarin cooked 
the meat for the Pandava brothers. And she also prepared 
rice (bftiit) for the guests. 

When dinner was ready, all sat down In a row. The 
Domarin brought leaf platters which she distributed to all, 
and then served the food. The Domar served the pork. But 
the Pandava brothers and their mother Kotma ma did not eat. 
How could they* since they belonged to a different caste? 
Only Narayan deo T who was a small boy at that time, took a 
handful of rice and a piece of pork and ate it. Bhimsen called 
Hawa Pawan who came and in a whirlwind swept away all 
lhe food from the plates* The Pandava brothers pretended 
that they had eaten their food. But Manga Baiga did not 
even pretend. He had been sitting apart and nobody noticed 
that he had not eaten anything. His food also had been blown 
away by Hawa Pawan. 

The Domar now gave them some of his grain, for he really 
believed that all had taken part in bis dinner. At home, 
Kotma ma asked her sons: l Who ate food served by the 
Domar?' Narayan deo, the small boy, who had felt hungrier 
than his bigger brothers and had not tasted food for six years, 
replied; T ate food served by the Domar/ The Pandava 
brothers said to him: 'Because you ate the food of the Domar, 
you cannot any longer live with us,° From now on you must 
live and eat separately. Go to the houses of men who will 
come into the world in future; they will warship you and 

Ja A substantially similar story is current among the Korku of the 
Mtlgbflt (Btrar). Sec Russell and HaralaJ (1916): Vol. 3, 
PPr 552 f. Bui there it is Bhimsen who eats the contaminated food nod 
in revenge afterwards destroys the house oi the outcast* host, a Mang. 
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kill a pig on their door-steps in your honour. This pig you 
may eat.* 

Sine© that time, people perform the sacrifice of a pig on 
the door-step of their houses in honour of Nnrayan deo. This 
sacrifice is called lam Jeaj, the wedding of the pig. 

When the Pandava brothers had eaten the grain which they 
had borrowed from the Domar, they never dreamed of return¬ 
ing it to him. For how could they fill the grain bin by pushing 
the grain into the hole at the bottom of the bin? They re¬ 
turned, however, half of the borrowed grain. But because 
they never returned the other half of the grain borrowed from 
the Domar, the latter sometimes catches the Sun and the 
Moon and asks them to return the grain. For they had stood 
security for the Pandava brothers and for Nanga Baiga, On 
such a day, the Sun and the Moon get dark. As long as the 
eclipse lasts, the Bhumia are not permitted to eat rice {bftat) . 
But because all men on earth shout: ‘Release him! Release 
him! ('Chhora! Chhoro’. 1 ), the Domar releases the Sun and 
Moon after a while. The Bhumia shout like the rest of the 
people: CftJtoro! CAftoro! , but they do not perform any sacri¬ 
fice as do the Hindus. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE SOLEMN PIG SACRIFICE 


The head of every Good or Bhumia family should perform 
every ninth or twelfth year a solemn pig sacrifice in honour 
o£ Narayan cteo. Its purpose is to secure the god's protection 
for the family and house against sickness and misfortune. 
The god is worshipped in this particular manner to make the 
family prosperous and happy. Sometimes Narayan deo makes 
a member of the family sick* just to remind them all that 
the sacrifice is due. Through a soothsayer t&unia), the god 
makes it known that he expects the sacrifice of a pig (lam). 
The animal which Narayan deo wants to be sacrificed in his 
honour is a young unblemished male pig* and the sacrifice is 
accompanied by a rich and complicated ritual. 

If the family can afford the sacrifice of a pig ? then a pig 
must he sacrificed. If the family is too poor h Narayan deo 
will be satisfied with thE sacrifice of a black cock. This sacri¬ 
fice is performed soon after the promise is made to the god. 
Only the members of the family attend the ceremony; no 
guests from outside are invited. 

Before the cock is killed, it is made to pick up some kodo 
grains. If it refuses to eat them, another victim must he pro¬ 
vided. For it is a proof that the cock is not acceptable to the 
god. But if the cock picks up only a few grains h its head is 
pushed into a hole in the floor just inside the threshold of 
the main entrance of the house. Then the hole around the 
head of the victim is quickly filled with mud till the cock dies 
of suffocation. 

As soon as the cock is dead, it is taken outside into the 
courtyard and its head is cut off. The blood is allowed to 
drop to the ground. Then it is cut up s the meat is boiled in 
the house and eaten with a dish of rice by all the members 
of the family without any Further ceremonies. 

The ceremonial of the Iam kaj , the solemn pig sacrifice, 
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however, is a more elaborate affair. It is not celebrated pri¬ 
marily to effect a cure from sickness, but to secure the pros- 
penty of the family through the intervention of Narayan deo , 

+, 6 w eSS of , a ™ ember of the family, supposedly caused by 
the god, is only the occasion, not the motive for the sacrifice 
The pig sacrifice is called Earn kaj, ‘the pig’s wedding 1 , Ac- 
eording to my Bhumia informants, it signifies the wedding 
ot the pig with Narayan deo. My Gond informants, how¬ 
ever, said that the Earn fcaj is tfaraj/an deo's wedding feast 
It ls not the wedding of Narayan deo with the pig; for Narayan 
deo, they say, is m the pig when it is sacrificed. The pie 
represents Narayan deo. Lam fcaj means wedding. 1 

The sacrifice of the Earn kaj should take place every ninth 
or twelfth year, while at intervals of three or five years a 
e icfeen must be offered in place of a pig. But actually the 
saenfice is not performed so often. At least in the villages 
along the Narbada, this pig sacrifice is now rarely celebrated 
At Bijora, a village five miles from Dindori, one Bhumia only 
had performed it in the last thirty years. It had been per¬ 
formed, however, oflener by the Gond of the village, But 
in the remote villages of the interior, the Earn fcaj is still 
regularly performed both by the Gond and the Bhumia, 
.liere are several reasons for the omission of this sacrifice in 
the villages along the Narbada: The performance of this sacri- 
fice is rather expensive, and few people can at present afford 
to spend so much money. Further, with the growing Hindu 
“* ,f adually Appearing. The perform¬ 
ed 1 d h nl, Plg . Saenri<?e “ discouraged by social reformers. 
Gond and Bhumia are very sensitive to ridicule or disan- 
provaJ, and they particularly fear the loss of social prestige 
j. ’ey continue to perform ceremonies to which high-caste 
Hindus strongly object. At some places, they have therefore 

1 The Hands word faru means 'beloved' *brldee?wwm p - 

tr v - bk„ 

flT/T T the v brid " ' Sri Thc WOrd * certain related to ft* 

. arfca ' which is n cummeri Hmdi ward, 

£*-1 — W. ‘«remeu/; it has the same 

J ?* Sen “ Qt weddM « l or Carriage- is ^ 
by one tribe in northern India, the Thai-u Cf n M j 

(1932): pp. 14* ff ’ Cf D N “Wumdar 
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substituted a goat for the pig, but more commonly they 
omit the sacrifice altogether. Since the sacrifice is nowadays 
rarely performed, people are likely to forget the exact ritual 
And then they are afraid to perform the ceremonies at all 
lest they make a mistake and omit certain essential rites 
They are afraid that the god would punish them if the rites 
were not performed in proper order. They* therefore, prefer 
to omit them altogether to making a mistake. 

In eastern Mandla, the bru kaj is performed not only by 
the Gond and Bhumia, but also by the other aboriginal and 
semi-aboriginal tribes* and even by some non-tribals. Never¬ 
theless, it is easy to show that this sacrifice is a typical Gond 
rite. The Gond have spread over a much wider area than 
any □£ the other aboriginal tribes with whom they are in 
contact. Wherever Gond are found, the laru fcaj is per¬ 
formed, with local variations, it is true, but with all its 
essential elements. We come across this pig sacrifice not only 
in Mandla, but also in parts of Gondwana where the Bhumia 
are not numerous, as in Chaurassi (north-west of Mandla) t 
and in the former Rewa State (where the Raja, a Farteti Gond, 
is supposed to perform this sacrifice every year. In former 
limes, at least, he had to eat the meat of the sacred pig with¬ 
out using his hands, taking the food with his mouth from 
a cloth folded seven times over). The bru kaj is also per¬ 
formed at Drug 2 , in the former Bastar State 3 * and as far 
west as the NLmar District in Madhya Pradesh. If this sacri¬ 
fice were a Baiga rite, we could expect it only in areas where 
the Baiga are at home or where they were settled in the 
past. They are not found in the Nimar District, nor in Bastar 
State, It is not likely that the Gond adopted this rite from 
the Baiga or some other aboriginal tribe in Madhya Pradesh 
and later spread it among all their various sub-groups. There 
is remarkably little social and cultural exchange between the 
various Gond sub-groups. 

It is not known from whom the Gond adopted this sacrifice. 
Its ritual is in many details similar to the famous Vedic horse- 
sacrifice* the ashvaviedha, 

2 Cf. D. Bhagwat (1944); p, 95 ff. 

3 V. Etwtn (1947): p. 185 ff. 
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1 + The Dedication of the Fig 

As soon as the soothsayer has pronounced his verdict that 
the persistent illness of a member of the family is due to 
deo the decision to perform this pig sacrifice can be 
taken any day of the week. My Bhumia informant, Musra> 
said that Narayan deo usually sends a chronic fever to remind 
his clients that a sacrifice should he performed. Musra him¬ 
self was advised by the gunia to perform a (ant kcj because 
after his father's death his mother and wife were struck with 
fever and could not recover. But as soon as he had taken 
the vow to perform a laru kah both patients recovered. 

When a Gond or Bhumia has made up his mind to offer a 
pig in sacrifice to Narayan deo 7 he selects a young male pig, 
about a month old, from his own litter or from that of another 
man if the latter is willing to sell the animal to him. The 
animal must be very young, because it should never yet have 
covered a sow. The animal need not be a domestic pjg T The 
Gond and Bhumia sometimes catch young wild pigs which 
they rear with their herds. Such pigs can also be selected 
for sacrifice. 

On the day of dedication to Narayan deo, the head of the 
family likewise invites the brother or father of his wife. The 
pig selected for sacrifice is brought and the head of the family 
pours some rice on the ground before the animal. If the 
pig eats the rice at once, it is accepted as a sign that Nnrat/an 
dea is well pleased with the choice of this particular animal 
If the pig refuses to eat the rice t it is coaxed for a while, 
but in the end the rice is forced down the throat of the 
stubborn animal When the pig has swallowed the rice, the 
head of the family prays: Tck tar frai* Ncras/an’ (‘It is 
yours, Narayan 3 ). Along with the laru t another young pig is 
dedicated in the same manner. Instead of the second pig, a 
cock is sometimes chosen. The cock must bo white in colour, 
according to some, and red, according to other informants. 
This animal is called surja (belonging to the Sun) or saw phi 
(mate). It is dedicated to the Sun-god, Suraj Narayan, who 
is supposed to be Narayan dea*& brother. 

After the dedication of the pig* the nat relatives of the cele- 
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brating family cut of! two inches of the tali and a piece o! 
the right or left ear of both victims Then they castrate the 
animals, cutting a part of the phallus ($uii\jn) and crushing 
the testicles between two pieces of wood. The parts cut off 
are buried inside the house near one comer of the main 
entrance. 

The sacrifice of the pig takes place any time after the de¬ 
dication ceremony, but usually a year at least is allowed to 
pass between the dedication of the pig and its sacrifice. They 
cannot wait too long, for if the boar gets too strong, they 
may find it difficult to kill it according to customary rites. 

As one informant told me r the kru, as it is called after its 
dedication to Narayan deo 3 and its mate, are not allowed to 
run free with the other pigs. At least the kru is kept locked 
Up in a shed or enclosure (gttra). According to other in¬ 
formants, however, the laru is allowed to graze with the herd. 
But it is specially looked after by the mistress of the house 
to whose care it is entrusted- The fruit is w T cll fed; it gets 
nil the leavings of the family’s meals. In the evening it is 
served like any other member of the family with a dish of 
kodai on a leaf platter. This food is cooked w + ith the food 
of the family. On the day of dedication to Narayan deo the 
pig is served first, before the members of the family* On the 
days following its dedication it is served last, after the family 
members have received their plate of kodai. It is the task 
of the women to feed the kru; only if the women are absent, 
does this task fall to a man or boy. Neighbours and fellow- 
villagers, however, do not seem to treat the sacred animal with 
deference; they chase it away if it comes into the courtyard 
or garden. 

If the kru dies or is killed by a tiger or by a snake, another 
animal must be provided in its place. But my informants 
Eaid that a km is never attacked by wild animals or killed 
by snakes; for it is grazed by Narayan deo himself (Narayan 
lea c haraita). Even if the km goes astray and does not return 
to its sty for the night, its owner does not worry or search 
for it as ho would do If another animal had not returned before 
darkness. He is quite sure that no harm will befall Narayan 
deo’s charge. 
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II the man who dedicated the pig to dec? with the 

promise to sacrifice it in due time dies before he can fulfil 
his promise, his son or another near relative must perform 
the sacrifice. If no male relatives survive, the sacrifice is 
omitted. The widow or daughter of the man who made the 
promise cannot perform the ceremony. 

As long as the laru is in the house, Narayan d eo is sup¬ 
posed to abstain from striking any member of the family with 
sickness. But the presence of the pig will not prevent a 
disease caused by nature or by another deity, though NarayaTi 
deo is expected to help in such eases as well. 

2. The Sacrifice 

Tho sacrifice of the pig can be performed at any time of 
the year, except in the month of Baisakh (April-May) when 
no offering (puja) is performed to any god. The pig sacrifice 
should take place on a Tuesday or Saturday, The best time 
for its celebration is soon after the harvest when the grain 
bins are full and there is money in the house. 

A few days previous to the real feast, the nearest relatives 
of the celebrating family, members of their own kin as well 
as relatives by marriage, are invited to attend the sacrifice. 
All caste fellows of the village also must be called, and often 
also neighbours and friends from the surrounding villages. 
The number of guests from outside naturally depends on the 
wealth and hospitality of the celebrating family. If a man has 
plenty of grain in his house, he may invite many guests. A 
poor man calls only his nearest relatives and the caste fel¬ 
lows of the village. To avoid any embarrassment to the host, 
no uninvited person may turn up for the banquet that fol¬ 
lows the sacrifice.* 

On the morning of the feast day + (according to other in¬ 
formal^ however, in the late afternoon ) when all the outside 
guests have arrived, the celebration of the lam kaj begins 
with the sacrifice of the pig or cock dedicated to the Sun-god, 

4 The s*me rule is observed for weddings; but not for funerals. For 
a funeral banquet uninvited guests must also bo accommodated. 
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The victim is taken outside into the garden (bari); a small 
patch is cleared and a few grains of Icodo are poured before 
the victim (suri a). It k made to eat the grains- As soon as 
it starts eating a man cuts off its head with a pharsa (cere¬ 
monial axe) - The man who kills the animal is either the 
head of the celebrating family himself or another elderly 
man, preferably the village priest (dewar). The body of the 
victim is put aside, before its head the gum of the tree 

(Bosxaeilia thimfera) Is burned as incense (hum). The 
officiating priest prays: 4 He SttraLj deo^ tai Jai le ( l Sun-god, 
take what is due to you"). 

After that, the body of the victim is cut up T and the meat 
boiled in a pot and eaten with rice or fcodo (bhat)* 

After the sacrifice to Stcraj deo (Sun-god) the laru itself, 
dedicated to N&rayan d*o, is chased by several men, caught 
and brought to the door of the house. There, three flat cakes 
of urda (Phaseol us rodiatus) are placed before its head. The 
cakes are as big as a hand and are baked in Tflutlilfl oil 
(Giisotia abymitica) . The flat cakes are taken between two 
sticks and pushed into the mouth of the pig as it greedily 
snaps at them and swallows them. The cakes are not served 
by hand for fear of a bite by the pig. 

As soon as the pig has swallowed the cakes, its snout is 
painted with turmeric (ftardt), as in a wedding. Then it is 
dragged to the threshold of the main door. The struggling 
victim is thrown on its back upon a broad heavy beam of Saj 
tree (Terminal ia tomenfostt) pushed across the door-step. Its 
front legs are tied together, then its hind legs. One man now 
pulls the front legs of the pig over its head with a strong rope, 
while another man pulls the hind legs in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, At last another equally heavy beam is placed across 
the belly of the pig. Then five men at either side of the beam 
(some inside the room, some outside) press their whole weight 
on the beam; and thus crush, with their combined weighs the 
animal between the two beams. Hocking up and down, they 
keep their balance as they hold on to the door posts and to 
the walls of the house. While the men kill the pig in this 
manner, someone pours boiling water into the mouth of the 
victim. If the animal does not die at once, another man 

2fl 
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takes a rice pounder and with it beats the pig's head. 

At some villages, the pig is killed by another method. After 
tying the legs of the victim, it is lifted by the hind legs and 
its head is pushed into a hole filled with boiling water in 
front of the door. The head is then several times bumped 
into the hole with great force. Then the hole around the head 
is quickly filled with mud h which is rammed down vigorously 
till the victim ceases struggling and dies of suffocation in the 
mud. It is believed by the aboriginals that Narayan deo is 
in the pig at the moment of its sacrifice. 

While the men kill the pig, others chant the following song: 

Tari naraa re, Tori nuna re (three limes) 

Your grandmother, your grandmother 

Choki tunuE khola de—mein parai jatut (twice) 

Water gourd open I for water go 

Marefc pads dukri, 

Frog emit gas, old woman. 

Mein pant jaun^ han Jinn, mein pani jaun 
1 for water go, yes yes, I for water go 
Nau bctndhna supa ke T da# bandana dauri ke 
Nine times bind with the winnowing fan H ten times bind 
with the basket 

Daun ke b hat par ? $vu bhandari baba mein pani jam 1 . 

On a basket of rice, by a hundred magicians, I for water go. 

FREE TRANSLATION 

Oh your mother's mother! Oh your mother's mother! 

You may apply the charm of the water-gourd, I shall go to 
the well 

May the frog belch, old woman, I shall go to the well. 

Yes, yes. I shall go to the well. 

You may bind me nine times with the winnowing fan, ten 
times with the basket 

On a basket with rice, by a hundred mighty magicians, 1 
shall go to the well. 
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This song implies that a man is dissatisfied with his old wife, 
and is looking for a new one. He expects to find her at the 
well where all the women and girls of the village assemble. 
This song is perhaps the mildest form of obscenity which, as 
the Gond admit, is shouted and sung by the men and women 
attending the sacrifice of the pig. The women also throw 
water at the men, pelt them with refuse and mud, and abuse 
them. My Bhumia informants, however, deny that their 
women indulged in obscene songs when they celebrated the 
lam kaj . Rather the women sit quietly on the veranda or 
inside the house and take no active part in the celebration. 
When the master of ceremonies, the so-called bhairdarz, be¬ 
gins singing verses with a bawdy colouring, the Bhumia 
women are supposed to leave and listen no longer, AM this 
I was told by my Bhumia informant, Musra. What he told me 
may be true for Bijora, hut it is doubtful if it also applies 
to other villages. 

While the pig is sacrificed, the master of ceremonies in¬ 
vokes Narayan deo t his five brothers (the Pandava) and their 
mother, Kotma, 

The man who acts as master of ceremonies in this celebra¬ 
tion is usually the official village priest {cletcar)^ but iFhe is 
absent or for any reason unable to lead the function, another 
man may take his place. Often the sarndhi (the father-in- 
law of one of the celebrating family's sons) is called to offici¬ 
ate. When the Bhumia celebrate a lent kaj, the master of 
ceremonies (bfttmdart, i.e. wealthy man, or a man who bestows 
gifts) must always be a Bhumia though he need not be a 
Dewar. But w T hen the Gond perform a pig sacrifice in honour 
of Narayan dev, the bkandari must be a Bhumia if such a 
man is available. Only if no Bhumia who is able to super¬ 
vise the h mi kaj can be found is a man of the Gond caste 
invited to act as master of ceremonies. If the village priest 
acts as master of ceremonies, the sc^ndhi or nat relative of 
the celebrating family acts as the bftaTi darVs assistant. As 
such he is called mnwan i. While the bftandnri supervises 
everything and gives orders, the sonwani sees to it that they 
are carried out. 
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At the time when the iaru is killed, the men often sing the 
following song: 

Taramk nani re taranan nana re (three times) 

Your grandmother Your grandfather 

Ajo nyota re Narayan he re (three times) 

Today is the feast of Narayan 

Kekhar nyota o — mein joAon, bay a, kekhar nyota rc? 
Whose feast is it? I shall go, sister, whose feast is it? 

-Phir ajo nyota o Narayan ke hem — ajo nyota re 
Further, today is the feast of Narayan —today + s feast 

Bhagiccm ke hein r ajo nyota ho ajo nyota re 
Bhagwan’s is it, today 1 ® feast, today's feast 

Kaunm botein aj jo nyota ho ajo nyota re 
Who says whose today's feast it is—today's feast 

Kh&rin khorin re katwar phtre 

The village paths the watchman wanders 

Hath men nyota kotwar dedhai 

Into the hand the invitation the watchman gives 

Chala, bhaya, Narayan kaj ma, chalo, bhaya re 

Let us go p brother, to Narayan*e wedding, let us go, brother 

Kekhar karman re tain khathaj; bhaya tore karman re 
Whose dinner will you eat n brother, your dinner 

Mein khathaun dadi tore karman o mein khathaun bahim 
I shall eat, sister, your meal I shall eat, sister 

Tore karman re mem khathaun day. 

Your banquet I shall eat, brother 

Phir tore karman re mein khathaun f Bhagwan 
Further, your banquet I shall eat, Bhaywan 

Phir tore karman re mein kJtqfhmin, Narayan. 

Further, your banquet I shall eat, Narayan, 
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FREE TRANSLATION 

Oh, your grandmother, oh, your grandfather! 

Today Is the feast of Narayan. 

Whose feast is it? I shall go, sister. 

Whose feast is it? Today again is the feast of Narayan . 

Today is the feast of Bhagtcan, today is his feast. 

Through the village lanes the watchman wanders, 

Into each hand he gives his invitation, the watchman. 

Let us go. brother, to Narcy art’s wedding, let us go, brother. 

Whose banquet shall I eat, brother? Your banquet. 

I shall eat, sister, at your banquet. 

I shall eat, sister, at your banquet. 

I shall eat, brother, at your banquet. 

I shall eat, God, at your banquet, 

I shall eat, Nflmyan, at your banquet. 

The word kamwn can have different meanings: work, fate, 
luck, destiny, business, action. Here it obviously signifies the 
banquet which is provided in honour of IVaraytm deo’s * wed¬ 
ding** 

As soon as the pig has breathed its last, it is taken outside 
into the garden behind the house. There it is held over a 
fire and its hair is singed. While the hair on the back of an 
ordinary pig is never bunted, but pulled out and afterwards 
sold to the Domar, the hair on the back (jfuttfdta) of the tarn 
is burned with the rest of the hair. After the singing, the 
men carry the victim back into the courtyard, where near the 
veranda of the house (parchhi), an oblong pit has been dug 
which is called ixarda (lit. gutter, drain* It is a Sanskrit 
word) + Stout planks are laid over the pit and over them a 
bamboo mat. The pig is placed on the mat and scrubbed 
clean. Then it i$ carried into the house and laid on a heap 
of big leaves> There the pig is cut up; its head is severed 
from the body and laid aside, the liver and the intestines are 
also cleaned and washed. The phallus of the pig is cut out 
and thrown into the nandfl + If any drops of blood are spilled 
on the floor, the mud soaked in it is carefully removed and 
also thrown into the pit. But it is said that the lant usually 
bleeds very little — it is too fat. 
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Meanwhile, a square portion of the floor near the wall in 
the house of the celebrating family has been cleaned and 
coated with cattle dung or with white day (c?mht matti). 
Then with rice or wheat flour, a swastika (rfttmfc) is drawn 
on the clean spot, The design consists of two cross lines 
only, forming an X, In the centre where the two lines cross, 
they pour a small pile of uncooked rice. This; pile is called 
jrnnja (sacrifice). At the side of the pimjn, but still on the 
chauk, they place the head of the pig in such a position that 
its snout points upward towards the phulern hanging over it. 
Then a thin slice of the pig’s fat is cut off from its back and 
put into its mouth. It is sometimes covered with its own 
entrails. 

Now what is called the pfiuiera is made. A small mat is 
plaited of pcndia reeds (a kind of grass). The usual sitting 
mats (chattel) are of the same material. Long strings of 
white cotton wool are now tied to the four comers of the 
mat, then the ends of the strings are gathered and tied around 
three pariah a reeds which are driven into the wall just under 
the roof. Then they make a leaf platter (of molilarn leaves), 
put five urda cakes (flat cakes, as big as a hand with out¬ 
stretched fingers, baked of unda flour in mmtila oil) on the 
platter. Taking up the four comers of the leaf platter, they 
wrap the cakes in it and put the bundle on the mat hanging 
about two feet over the ground. The leaves of moMam 
(Bauhmia raktii) arc big, soft and thick, and frequently used 
for wrapping things up. Instead of mohJain leaves, feci leaves 
may also he used. 

The head of the faru pig is not placed on the mat; it would 
be too heavy. 

At the four comers of the mat threads hang down, about 
two feet long; to each thread they tie two feel loaves, one in 
the middle and another at the end of the thread. 

The whole arrangement is called phufera (flower). Ac¬ 
cording to my informants, it has the same significance as 
the manna post in a wedding. Indeed the lam fcaj is a wed- 
dlng, as 1 was told by Panga, an old Bhumia of Bijora, per¬ 
formed between the pig and the phulera. Musra, my other 
Bhumia informant at Bijora, also said that the laru kaj was 
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Waniyan deo's wedding, but he did not know to whom 
Warayan deo was wedded. It appears that in this rite the pig 
takes the place of the gad Narayan. It is almost like a my¬ 
stery play. War ay an is believed to be present in the head 
of the pig, in the pile of rice on the swastika drawn on the 
floor, in the urda cakes and in the pftulera. The god comes 
and stays in the phuiera to accept the offering. Because the 
god is present in the phulera, it should not be touched by 
anybody, once it has been hung up: it is sacred. 

"When the swastika is drawn on the floor and the phulern 
hung up over it, the bhandart with some men chants the fol¬ 
lowing song: 

Konst? Tiirtde konse gore, ken bandhe kyori? 

Who weeds? Who loosens the soil? Who heaps the soil? 

Malkin ninde, malhiyttn gore , War ay an bandhe kyari. 

The Malhin weeds, the Mali loosens, Wantyan deo heaps 
the soil 

FREE TRANSLATION 

Who weeds? Who loosens the soil? Who lends the plants? 

The gardener’s wife weeds, the gardener loosens the soil, 
and Naraynn deo tends the plants. 

In this song, Malhin is probably the servant and consort of 
Bin-ha Nang, the king of the snakes and master of the nether¬ 
world. The Malhin and her husband {the gardener) ore sup¬ 
posed to look after the garden in Utra khand. Waray<m deo 
is supposed to complete her work on earth, for the benefit of 
the crops. 

The Gond sing a different verse in reply to the question: 
Who weeds, who loosens, who heaps the soil around the 
plants? They sing: 

Jab tear ntnde, Brahma yore, Naraytm battdhe kyari. 

God weeds, Brahma loosens, Narayan heaps the soil. 

After this song, a leaf cup is filled with a mixture of mafiua 
flowers and water and placed near the pile of rice on the 
swastika with the words: 
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Snja fee ckhaU aur mdhua fea liisfl, Nttrayatt karai wand 
ka asa 

Bark of Sijd and Jittiliua flower, Nardyan feels desire for 
liquor. 

The words allude to the origin of liquor as related in the 
myths: Mahua flowers fell from a tree into the hollow trunk 
of a Saj tree and there fermented under the warm rays of 
the sun into liquor, Hie Truth ua flowers in water are accepted 
by Narayan deo as liquor. 

Now that all the paraphernalia for the offering are ready, 
the master of ceremonies fbhondari) leaves the house, un¬ 
dresses and squats down on a plank laid across the narda 
fpit). Another man pours water over his head and the 
bhandari takes a bath. Meanwhile, other men spread leaves 
on the ground like a carpet. It leads from the nardo to the 
phulera in the house. After his bath the bhandari is solemnly 
led to the door of the house. Before it he stops and puts his 
r:ght or left foot on the door-step, A man sitting inside the 
door strokes his foot with a hunch of dubh 5 grass stalks, then 
pours water, after it ramtila oil and finally milk on his foot. 

With the bhandari is a boy, about ten years old, whose foot 
is washed and anointed in the same manner. Afterwards, 
this boy has to sit near the pfudera until the last ceremony 
has been performed, He has no other task than to guard the 
j'huEera; he may go to sleep on the floor, but he must never 
leave his post, He is usually an unmarried boy and need 
not be a member of the celebrating family. 

Tho role of this boy is not only that of a guardian of the 
jifiiifem; but he has also to take upon himself afterwards the 
blame for killing the pig. The ceremonies performed towards 
the end of the whole celebration suggest this. 

During the washing of the feet of the bhandari and the boy 
some men sing the following song: 

Dubfta I cao, dttbhn leco, phora kfl bach bn, dub/ia leao 

Bring dubh grass, bring dubh grass, mare’s filly, bring dubh 

fi The dutfi grass is sacred all over India, Cf. H. Crooke (1926): 
VoL I, p- «; Vo! H, pp, 29, 45, 
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DubhdTt TfiD pay pafehare 
Wash the loot with dubh 

Deo jut singasan dari mart, kundanwari 
The god's carpet seat beat, woman {who beats) 

Jal letiG, jal leaOj uyntsd ka bach h a, jal lean 
Bring spring-water, bring spring-water, man's child, bring 
water 

JoXan pay pakhare 

Wash the foot with spring-water 

Deo j at stitflasan dari mare, ktmdantmri 
Beat the gods carpet seat, woman (who beats) 

Tela leao r tela ieoo, Teliya ke bach ha, tela leao 
Bring oil, bring oil, oil-presser s child, bring oil 

Teton pay pafcftare 
Wash the foot with oil 

Deo jflt smyosan dari mare ? kund&ftwari 
Beat the gods carpet seat, woman (who beats) 

Dudha teoo, dudha Eeap, Akira ke back ha, dudhal ieao 
Bring milk, bring milk, milkman's child, bring milk 

Dudlian pay pakhare 
Wash the foot with milk 

Deo jot singosan dart rnare , kundamaari 
Beat the god's carpet seat, woman (who beats) 

Ajo sanichar pujari rachantri 

Today Saturday the night of the sacriitcer 

Dubha dhare baltiranii 

Pat down the powerful dubh grass 

Motiya rang rang chaidc puraye 
A pearl-coloured swastika has been drawn 

Sahab baith Namyan (tan. 

Sit down, Lord Narayaa, on the throne. 
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FREE TRANSLATION 

Bring dubh grass, bring dubh grass, mare’s filly, bring dubh 
grass, 

Wash the foot with dubh grass. 

Beat the carpet on the god’s seat, beating woman. 

Bring spring-water, bring spring-water, man's child, bring 
spring-water. 

Wash the foot in spring-water. 

Beat the carpet on the gcd T s seat, beating woman. 

Bring ramtiJa oil, bring ramtila oil, child of the oil-presser, 
bring oil, 

Anoint the foot with oil, 

Beat the carpet on the god’s seat, beating woman. 

Wash the foot in milk, 

Bring milk, bring milk, milkman’s child, bring milk, 

Beat the carpet on the god’s seat, beating woman. 

Today is Saturday, the night of the sacrifice. 

Take down the dubh grass, full of magic, 

A swastika has been made of coloured pearls, 

Take your seat on the throne. Lord Narayan. 0 

This song is an invitation to Nanay an deo that he may come. 
Everything is prepared for his reception: dubii grass (Eleusyue 
caromna), the sacred grass full of magic, which grows on 
the meadows where the horses graze (therefore the allusion 
to the mare’s filly), water from a spring (jnl), ramtila oil, 
and milk. It appears that the bhflndari receives the welcome 
which is really due to Nnra|/<m deo. A woman is called to 
dean the carpet on which Naroytm deo is to sit on his 

11 After the verse, Dudha toao, dudka ieao_ the Good add another 

verse: 

Kara iiliflft, fears feafara fee bacfrfea, fesm Iiyaii, 

BrmK liquor, bring Uqu&r, Kalar's child, bring liquor, 

Karahin paun pakhare 

Wash the foot in liquor 

Deo jai riugGjfm deri mare, feundsniudri. 

Beat the gotTa carpet^ beat, beating woman. 
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throne. , .. For each service a special servant is called, as in 
the palace of a king. 

After the song, the bJtemdari is led to the phulera. A leaf 
plate with boiled feodai {that} and pieces of boiled liver are 
offered to him. The bFianden sprinkles the kodai rice on the 
pile of rice (punja) in the swastika and throws some pieces 
of the liver on it. During this offering the men sing: 

Vrd luuiwjtt ki fetch Jirj, pipfm fee dar 

A broth of urda and mung, and piphri pulse 

/aim, Wa ray an., jaun le, fefetmda bfiar rat, 

Karayan, eat the whole night. 

At the same time, while the bJiaitdcri is offering rice and 
liver, the head of the celebrating family and all his male 
relatives are also offering rice and pieces of liver. 

Finally, the bhandarj sits down near the pfiidera, guarding 
it. Then the other guests approach and one by one place a 
copper coin on the pile of rice on the ffcaitJc, making the 
while obeisance to Narayan deo. The money collected in 
this manner is afterwards given to the bfumdori. 

Meanwhile, a meal is being prepared; fcodci is hoi led and 
the meat of the tarn cooked in a huge vessel. The feodai 
is made into bhat, the liver of the pig is cooked separately. 
The meat of the pig is cooked by the bha-ndari, the rice by his 
assistant, the smiofltii. The host himself does not do any 
work, but he supplies the provisions for the dinner. 

When the cooking begins, the following incantations 
(mantra) are recited with great speed; 

Lakh awe out lakh jawe lakh fee Wed feed na kare 

A hundredthousand come and a hundredthousand go, no 
one can count a hundredthousand 

Ek banka eJifiuwd Narayan fee jnmja ma 

One basket of rice is sufficient in Narayan’s sacrifice 

Sab tincm lafeh fea byirs feelwa. 

To feed three hundred thousands. 
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He Bfcagujan out he Nttrayan, satya tumhara haj 
O Bhagwan and O Narayan , the truth is yours 

Tifion ndttii biZfcuL pujaire 

For three hundred thousands the rice may be sufficient 

He SfiajiDati, tinon lok fca raja hni, 

O Bhofirwon, you are king of the three worlds. 


This is a charm (mantra) which is recited to increase the 
quantity of the provisions to such an abundance that they 
suffice for the entertainment of all the guests. There is 
always great anxiety lest the meal be too scanty and the 
host be blamed for Jack of hospitality and generosity. If the 
host who celebrates the laru kaj is not in a financial position 
to defray all the costs of this feast, his relatives and clan 
fellows may help him out. But no other guests may be asked 
to contribute towards the expenses of the dinner which is 
given on this festive occasion. 

When dinner is ready, all the invited guests come and sit 
down on the veranda or in th e house, for this meal may not 
be served in the open courtyard. It should be taken under 
the roof of the celebrating family’s house. It is already late 
at night when everything is ready for dinner. 

All portions of the laru’s body are eaten, even the liver 
and the heart, though some portions of the fat may be put 
aside and melted into oil for use, in the earthen lamp (diva) 
ui religious ceremonies. 


After this sacrificial meal liquor is served, but sparingly, 
as my Bhumia informants—not very convincingly—told me! 
They insisted that in a Bhumia laru Icaj only old men and 
women are served liquor, not the young people, who are 
i vised to go to sleep soon after the dinner. Having filled 
themselves with the meat of the Utu and with much rice and 
pulses, they now feel drowsy. But the Gond admit that after 
the meal they do a lot of drinking, singing and dancing all 
throughout the night till dawn, it appears that the other 
ribes of eastern Mandla, who also celebrate the laxu fcaj 

follow more the custom of the Gond than that of the Bhumia 
—in Bijora, 
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Everything that remains over after the meal is collected 
and preserved in the oblong pit (narda) in the courtyard for 
the following day. For after the performance of the con¬ 
cluding ceremonies on the following day another dinnei wilt 
be served to the guests- The leavings of the meal, leaf plat¬ 
ters, bones, etc. may not be thrown to the dogs, but must be 
buried in the narda. The water in which the cooking pots 
are washed must be poured into the pit; guests, when washing 
their hands and feet after dinner, do it over the pit. 

One informant (Panga) told me that there is often a break 
in the succession of the ceremonies after the first daj. No 
ceremonies are performed on the following day; the guests 
are merely enterlained and dine on rice and pork. But on 
the third day the least comes to its conclusion. However, not 
every host can afford to feed his guests for three days; if the 
host is not prepared or not in a position to entertain his guests 
for so long, the concluding ceremonies are performed on the 

evening of the $eccsnd day; . * 

At night, or whenever there is a lull in the festivities, the 
bhandnrt with the boy and the sonwnni stay near the phuleUL. 
They take their turns in guarding it against prowling animals. 

On the morning of the second, or, as the case may be of 
the third day, after all the guests have done with their toilet 
and again assembled at the house of the celebrating lamdy, 
the ceremonies are continued. Two men approach the boy 
who was all the time sitting or lying near the phiilera and 
grasp his right leg. The bhandari takes a plate on which are 
grams of raw rice Heating in water. Holding the leaf plate 
(pan) with both his hands, he waves it in a circle over the 
boy’s foot, while the two men holding the hoy s leg move it 
simultaneously in a circle. Then the bhandan pours the con¬ 
tents of the leaf platter over the pig’s head in the swastika 
While this ceremony takes place the men sing. 

Urd mu*ga ki l&Ahri, pipJiri ke dar 

Broth of urda and mung, and piphri pulse 

JaOn, Naraydfi, jaon le, khandfl pof rat. 

Eat, Ncircycn, eat throughout the night. 
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While the Wmitdari and the other men sing these verses 
with many repetitions, the two men holding the boy’s leg 
suddenly push his foot with great force against the pig’s head 
on the swastika so that It tumbles over and falls backwards. 
At once the men lift the boy to Ills feet and carry him out 
of the bouse. Others take the head of the iaru and put it 
on a heap of green leaves. There they crush the skull bones, 
take out the brain and with the other fleshy parts of the 
head throw it into a big earthen vessel. Then they carefully 
gather the pile of rice on the chauk, called punjn, and pour 
it also into the pot. The skull bones are also put into the 
pot which is placed over a fire. When the meat is sufficiently 
cooked in the rice, a meal is served to all the guests in the 
Louse, This meal goes by the name of (memorial 

meal). According to some informants, the meat of the lam’s 
head may not he eaten by women, but only by men. 

When the meal has been served, the wife of the host ap* 
proaches her husband and formally asks him for her reward 
(bfcani). For since its dedication the Earn had been in her 
keeping and she had to look after it well. The host asks his 
wife: ‘What did you graae, a cow?’ She replies: ‘No, not a 
cow, but the larw,’ The host then gives her a piece of pork 
tnd some rice. The meat of the taut is also sent to friends 
and prominent caste fellows in distant villages who, for some 
teason or other, were prevented from attending the feast. 

After the meal, which is again taken inside the house, the 
guests begin to grow boisterous and garrulous and indulge in 
practical jokes. The host puts the pork of the lam and rice 
on a large leaf platter and carries it to the bhondari who is 
standing near the phulera, holding in his hand a strip of the 
faru’s skin. This skin is cut from the back of the pig: it is 
about three feet long and four inches broad. Two men now 
begin to dance around the host, all the time trying to snatch 
some morsels of meat from the platter which the host is bold¬ 
ing in his hands. The bfiandad chases them away, beating 
them with the strip of skin and hitting them hard' All the 
people watch this scene with intense pleasure. During this 
dance the bhattdari sings the following verses: 
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Nandi tir ki hania, a tau le sing dhar dhar 
Bring the horn of the deer, killed with a small bow 

Nochj ho Jamma Ice ttr. 

Dance, holding the bow of Jumna. 

According to some other informants, the bhnndori takes the 
bladder of the taru* blows it up and ties it up with a string. 
With the bladder and the strip of skin in his hand, he begins 
to dance with the boy who had been guarding the phut era. 
The boy dances around the pJtulern and all the while snatches 
bits of the rice and meat from the plate which the host has 
placed right under the phttlerfl. The bfiaudari beats him with 
the pig's bladder and the strip of skin from which the hairs 
have not been removed. These hurt the boy as they get stuck 
in his back and cause a swelling. The bhandari dances with 
the boy till both are breathless* 

The exact meaning of this ceremony and of the verses 
sung during the dance is not clear. But from another song, 
collected by D, Bhagvat (unpublished MS), it is clear that 
the *deer" is the tom pig* For the loru is called in the song 
the ‘deer of Singar dip'. The bhaiukri addresses the alleged 
killer of the lory and requests him to show his trophies, i.e. 
the horns of the deer, killed with a bow at the riverside of 
the Jumna (river in Uttar Pradesh). The bhondari conse- 
ouently accuses the boy or the two men (as the case may be), 
for having killed the laru and pretends to punish them by 
beating them with the strip of skin and the bladder of the 
iaru. As he chases them around, he makes them dance. The 
intention of the whole ceremony is to deceive the spirit of the 
sacrificed animal as to the true identity of the slayers of 
the pig. 

This deception is carried further by the ceremony that now 
follows: Some of the men begin to break a hole through the 
waU near the door and all (first the dancers and then the 
onlookers) escape through it into the courtyard. After a 
while all return; but this time they enter the house by the 

dcor. , . 

In my opinion, this is again done to deceive the spirit of 
the slain pig: They pretend that the persons who are now 
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entering the house by the door are other than those who 
escaped from the room through the hole in the wall. 

Now some boys come riding on hobby-horses made of sticks 
with rags tied around the top-ends as heads. They beat the 
people sitting around the nxtrdc pit with the tail ends of their 
hobby horses- They pretend to come from far + riding around 
the narda and are chased by die bJumdari* Then they pre¬ 
tend to ride away; at some distance they throw their hobby¬ 
horses and return/ 

After that the bTmndixri takes the yhvlera down and with 
the skull bones places it on a leaf platter. The string netting 
in which the jjfculera had been hanging is cut into small pieces. 
The bbandgri hangs a longer piece around his neck and slings 
it around his ear, after the manner of the high-easte 
Hindus when they go to relieve themselves. The other strings 
are cut into* small pieces and tied together to form each □ 
wristlet of three rings, linked one into the other. Each male 
guest is given one. He puts it on his left wrist. This wristlet 
is called Narayan deo ka janew s Narayan deo J s sacred thread, 

This done, the bhandari takes the leaf platter with the 
phulera and the skull bones of the laru outside and throws 
everything into the narda which is then quickly tilled with 
mud and made level with the ground. 

The bhandari then returns to the house and sits down on 
the door-step He calls for the wife of the host and asks 
her for alms. She asks him: "Where do you come from?* In 

~ This again, 1 think, is meant to impute to the spirit of the pig that 
strangers corning from afar had killed it and that the people sitting 
around the pit were not responsible for it. 

The use of the hobby-horse is common in eastern India. The Mima 
and Maria Gond of Bastar use hobby-horses in religious ceremonies 
and also when they attend great festivals. Cf. V. El win (1353), 

The hobby-horse is very popular in West Bengal. Cf, B. K. Sarkar 
(1917): p. 111. 

fn Orissa, hobby-horses are used in religious ceremonies in the 
Rihiyatra festival, for instance. A hobby-hor^e is colled Chhait Ghoda 
flit, the horse that is ridden in the month of Chairm, i.e. March- 
April), The Ehaktas decorate their bodies with vermilion and then 
standing on two sticks for hobby-horse) dance with various gestures- 
Cf. B. K. Sarkar (1917)3 P , 92, 
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reply, the bhandori begins singing, asking himself questions 
and supplying the answers. 

Kone desh se aye. Brahman, icon desb turn jate? 

From which country do you come, Brahman, and where 
do you go? 

Agom desh se aya bun, pacfium desk ka mein jata bun. 

From east I come and to west I go. 

Anand dhan lelo, Brahman, chhor de dharm d tear a, 

This happy gift take, Brahman, leave the rightful door. 

Sahib, ehhor de dftarm dipara 

Lord, leave the rightful door. 

Anditan tor gharm bal hai. Nahin chhorun dfiarm dwara. 

Thy house is good, I shall not leave the rightful door. 

Bhoribra* he sewa fcarwn, jiv? fear, dan mein paun. 

Bhoribra I serve, and find my living by begging. 

After that, the wife of the host gives him about ten pounds 
of Iaru pork. This portion has been put aside for this very 
purpose. The bhattdari also receives about two pounds of 
rice, and a few silver or copper coins. The value of the gift 
depends on the generosity and wealth of the host. 

After this last ceremony all the guests take their leave. 
Before departure, however, they are served a last glass of 
liquor. 


a Bhoribra is probably bhuribmj, the 'much shining onc\ he. the 
Sun The bhendari appears in the song as a Brahmin mendicant 

29 


CHAPTER XXIII 


FEASTS 


1. Chefeta 

The Chert a festival, which is also called Khickhrahi? is cele¬ 
brated by the children of the Gond t Bhuima, Fanka and even 
of the Hindus living in eastern Mandla. On the morning of 
the last day of the month of Pus (in the first half of January) 
children between the age of six and fourteen go in small 
groups from house to house, each with a stick in hand. 
Usually the children of one hamlet (tola) go together on this 
begging iour + They enter the courtyard of every house, beat 
the ground with their sticks and shout; 'Cher clierfflj fcotJu 
he dhar herta 3 baTirhi inurgi mdrta J (Tt is Cherta. Look 
for grain in the bin, and kill the tailless chicken 1 ) * The mean¬ 
ing implied is that the woman of the house should take some 
grain from the bin and even kill a chicken for the mendi¬ 
cants. 

At every house, the children, boys and girls, receive each 
a handful of feodo or maize, some salt, or sweets. After they 
have collected their gifts from every house in the village, 
the children proceed to a nearby river or pond. There they 
prepare a meal from the foodstuff which they have collected. 
The boys fetch firewood, the girls husk the grain (darn® 
fetttna). Then they put all the grain, kodo y leutJet, maize, and 
whatever they have received, into the same pot and cook if. 
Such food is called kkichhri. 

As soon as the meal is ready, the children perform a cere¬ 
mony which is called Jcaun banana, 'to make one a crawl A 
boy or a girl chosen to act as the crow. Some food, usually 
roasted rpaize (lai) T is put on a leaf-platter, and placed on the 
ground a short distance from the group. Then the boy or girl 
acting as the crow approaches from the other side to take 
the leaf-platter. At that moment all the children rush at the 
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*crow T and beat it with burning faggots. The s crow\ sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of shouting children, angrily 'caws 1 at 
them a few times , and at a convenient moment snatches the 
leaf-plotter and runs away. 

After that, all the children sit down peacefully and eat their 
meal off the leaf plates. Towards evening they all return 
home. 

This feast is called Cketrta mangna, "asking for gifts 1 . The 
day is a feast and holiday for children, but adults also some- 
times join in it. The children who take part in the feast 
must fast the whole day till they get their meal at the river* 
The fast is called fcfiichhri upas, *the fast for the Jcheckhri 1 - 

2. Gaicesh Upas 

On the first day of Magh (the fulhnoon day of January 
or February) the Cherta festival is celebrated. There is a 
feast, two, four or five days later in honour of Ganesh, the 
elephant-headed god of the non-tribals. This feast is observed 
by the Bhumia, Goncl and all other tribes and castes of eastern 
Mandla. It is obviously borrowed from the Hindus, as 
neither Gond nor Bhumia worship Ganesh on any other occa¬ 
sion nor do they know any hymns in praise of the god. 1 

The feast is preceded by a fast. This fast is not obligatory; 
any man or woman who feels an urge to fast in honour of 
Ganesfh may observe it. It is obligatory, however, for the 
man who is going to perform the offering to the god at the 
climax of the feast. The feast is very popular among the 
younger generation of the aboriginals. They even observe 
stricter fasting rules than the Hindus, for they abstain 
from eating and drinking until evening. Though they are 
a!low r ed to smoke tobacco, they may not chew it. Nor should 
they take pan. In addition to this, a fast includes further 
restrictions: they may not beat a bullock or cow, nor quarrel 
with any one, or swear and use obscene language in conver- 

1 The worship of Ganwft CGanesa) is very popular all over Indio, 
but especially in the Deccan and in the South. The ritual of worship is in 
its essentials the seme as that performed by the Gond and Bhumia. 
Cf. V r Bamouw (19M): VoL 5G h pp. 75 ff. 
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nation. When Hindus fast, they are allowed to drink water 
or milk, and to oat fruit. 

Towards evening, the fasting men and women go to their 
usual bathing place and take a bath. It should be, if possible, 
at a place with running water. After the bath they change 
their clothes. Then,, on a smouldering dung cake, a hum 
sacrifice is performed: coarse cane sugar (£ur) or the gum 
(rar) of the Sarai tree (BosipeUin serrate) is burned in offer¬ 
ing. Then the fasting men and women return from the river 
with a vessel full of water* It must be water from a river 
or from a spring (jai) P 'living water 1 . At home the vessel is 
placed near the water stand, a little apart. 

As soon as the moon rises, the veranda before the main 
door (antjana) is given a coating with cow-dung and white 
clay. Then with rice flour a swastika (cftaufc) is drawn on 
tiie centre of the veranda. No other flour but rice flour may 
be used for it. On the swastika, they place an earthen bowl 
full of mmriia oil. A wick soaking in the oil is lighted. A 
little to the right they place the vessel with the spring-water. 
Then a crude figure of an elephant, with four legs* a tail and 
a trunk, is moulded out of cow-dung. On the elephant, they 
place the figure of a man, called mohatia ash tear (elephant 
driver). Then the fasting men or women bring four rice 
cakes {godala) baked in nsmtiltt oil, break them into crumbs 
before the figure of Ganesh and pray: 'Grniesh^ ham are jiw 
cchthha takh. Kuchh taklif jaen' ('God Ganesh, keep us 
in good health. Let all troubles vanish % And then coarse 
cane sugar { gut) is burned in offering on a dung cake. 

After that, the burning lamp (diya) is carried into the 
house and placed on a sill built in the wall All the members 
of the family now sit down and eat rice cakes. On this occa¬ 
sion no rice gruel (that) should be eaten. The persons who 
had been observing the fast may still not drink any water 
except from the vessel placed near the sacred swastika. When 
the vessel is empty, it is placed again at its usual place near 
the big water vessel (gar a). 

After dinner all go tq sleep. At cock-crow next mornings 
however, aU those who had been fasting take their lota (pear- 
shaped brass vessel) and a burning dung cake and go to the 
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sacred swastika on the porch. Holding the lota and the dung 
cake in the right hand, they take the figure of Gonesfi with 
the left hand and proceed to the bathing place. There each 
person places the vessel and the smouldering dung cake on 
the ground r and holding the figure of GanesFi in the left hand, 
wades into the water. They dive down till the whole body is 
submerged in the water. The clay figure in the hand soon 
melts away in the water. 

After the bath, another hum offering is made. Then the 
lota is filled with water and carried home. At the house each 
fasting person offers rice gruel and urda pulse (urda ke dar) 
and on the veranda bums hum on the swastika. Then all the 
members of ihe family partake of a meal of rice gruel and 
urda pulse. Sometimes friends and relatives are also invited 
to this meal,, 

My informant, Musra t told me that this is the only occasion 
when GanesJi is worshipped by Gond and Bhumia. 

Near Hand fa, the ceremonies perform ed on this occasion by 
the Gond arc more elaborate. Fr. van Helvert, a Catholic 
missionary, described them to me thus: 

The fast is kept by the head of the family, the same person 
who Is also to perform the offering. During the day the 
fasting persons play ball to pass the time and forget their 
hunger. In the evening the man moulds out of eow-dung a 
small figure of Gune$h f about three inches high- He places 
it on a wooden stool (pilJiri) against the eastern wall of the 
house, about one yard from the north-eastern comer. Then 
he ties a janew (sacred thread) around the figure: Over the 
left shoulder across the chest and under the right arm. He 
winds the sacred thread three to five times around the figure. 
This janew, an unbleached cotton thread, is obtained from a 
Mehra (weaver) for a handful of rice and a few pies. This 
thread is received by all Brahmins at their initiation. It is 
tied around the figure of Ganesft because the god is considered 
to bo a spiritual teacher (pandit). After that water is sprink¬ 
led on the figure, clarified butter (ghee) is burned on a small 
fire in front of the figure and the smoke wafted towards it. 
The head of the family makes obeisance before the figure 
(paon panut) and prays to Ganesh: *0 Ganesfc, keep us hale 
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and hearty; we have fasted p now that you are pleased* keep 
us in good health/ 

After that the head of the family takes some leaves of the 
thorn-apple tree (6ef, Aegle marmelos} and some stalks of 
the sacred duWi grass. Then he forms two cups of mohlain 
leaves, into one he pours milk r into the other some sesame 
(HI) oil. Into both cups he also drops bracelets or rings. 
Now taking in one hand the bet leaves and in the other the 
grass blades* he dips both into the cup of oil, crosses his right 
hand over his left and thus touches the figure of Gancsh on 
the head at two places. Then he crosses his left hand over 
his right and repeats the ceremony. Again he crosses the 
right hand over the left and touches the figure on both shoul¬ 
ders, The same ceremony is repeated after dipping the leaves 
and grass blades into the milk. 

After this a coconut is broken* and a small piece of it thrown 
into the fire burning in front of the figure of Ganesh. An¬ 
other piece of the coconut and two small pieces of bread 
baked in oil (chik.) are offered to Gemesfi with the prayer 
to preserve the whole family in good health. 

Meanwhile, the women of the house prepare kodo and mix 
it with wheat lour. This they fry a little; mix it again with 
some clarified butter* a lew crumbs of coconut and some sugar* 
and prepare a sweetmeat called laddiL r These they all eat 
with enormous gusto. But before the meal begins, the head 
of the family takes a silver ring or another piece of silver 
between his joined hands* goes outside and* facing the east, 
stands in front of the figure of Ganesh. A small patch of the 
floor is coated with fresh cow-dung. While someone pours 
a few drops of milk on the silver ring, the head of the family 
bows low and touches Mother Earth with both hands on the 
spot coated with cow-dung. Then he lifts his hands to the 
Moon (a deity) and prays that the whole family and his 
relatives be kept in good health. This he repeats three times. 

During the dinner of taddu, or shortly afterwards, the small 
piece of coconut* which was offered to Ganesh< is distributed 
among the present diners as prashad (sacrificial gift). 

Next morning* the women clean up the place where the 
offering was performed. They take the clay figure of Ganesh. 
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the shells of the offered coconut, the two leaf cups and carry 
everything to the well where they throw the things away 
somewhere east of the well. But the two pieces of bread 
they eat Then they sprinkle water over the figure of Ganesh 
and disperse to their homes. 

Children observe a similar fast four days after full moon 
day in the month of Bhado (August-Sepiember), The child¬ 
ren fast the whole day and eat only when the moon rises. 
Before their meal, a coconut and a rice cake are offered in 
the courtyard, which is cleaned and coated with cow-dung 
for the occasion. After the offering* all the members of the 
family 7 eat rice cakes fried in oil or clarified butter. But it 
is not clear why this fast is observed. 

3. Holi 

This Hindu spring festival, also called Phng p is celebrated 
by the aboriginals of eastern M&ndla as well. As a rule, 
however, they are ignorant of the significance of this feast. 
They see Hindus celebrating it; they imitate them, and 
adopt this feast as a pretext for having a good meal and 
plenty of drinks. 

Holi b celebrated on the fullmoon day of the month of 
Phag (March), Two weeks earlier the village boys begin to 
collect fuel which they 7 pile up at an open place on the eastern 
outskirts of the village, 

Five days before the feast really begins, the village head- 
mant accompanied by four to ten men and a band with diurns 
and cymbals, goes to the place where Holi will be burned. 
The men erect a pole, about eight to twelve feet high. This 
pole they often take from the fencing of a garden. Then they 
dig a hole in front of the pole* bury an egg, a copper ring 
and one or several copper coins in it. They sacrifice a chicken 
which they cook and eat on the spot After that they plant 
a short stick of the Semur tree (silk cotton tree, Bomba* 
tnalabcricum) on the very spot where the offering was per¬ 
formed- Now they pile the bundles of firewood around the 
two poles and sprinkle diluted wheat flour on them. 

During the next five days* the village boys steal fuel from 
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various houses, break planks from the fencings of gardens, 
and pile the wood up around the Holi pole. 

On the feast day, at early dawn* all the villagers gather at 
the Holi pole in the east of the village. When the sun rises, 
the headman sets fire to the pyre. There is nq sacrifice at 
this time. After a short while the Bhumia Dewar of the village 
approaches and collects a few handfuls of ashes from the pyre. 
He carries the ashes a short distance away from the pyre, 
puts them on the ground and makes obeisance before them. 
Then he takes the ashes and sprinkles them over the vil¬ 
lagers. Now all start singing and clancing around the pyre, 
to the rhythm of drums and cymbals, squirting dyed water 
at each other. This is called pkag Jchelna, 'playing Holi 1 . 
There is a mock fight, especially among nal relatives. 

Tile villagers bring all their iron implements such as plough¬ 
shares, weeding knives, sickles, etc. to the Holi pyre and put 
them into the fire* Some people bring chirrs grass (Tkemeda 
Icxa SUtpf.) t tie the stalks into bundles, light them in ihe 
Holi fire, swing the flaming bundles over the head and throw 
them into the fire, saying: khokli. rog kfl lai jai, 

Rawan maharnj ka p ("Coughs, colds and all the other dis¬ 
eases take away from us, great king Ravan + ). Others bring a 
rope plaited from strips of the bark of the Semur tree, touch 
each other with its ends and then throw the rope into the 
fire. The significance of this rite is not known. 

When the Holi pole and the shorter pole of Semur wood 
have burned down, the Bhumia Dewar digs out the stumps 
of the two poles. The stump of the Holi pole he throws back 
into the fire; from the stump of the Semur pole he cuts off a 
few chips, the rest he throws back on the pyre. Then he 
takes the chips one after the other, lights them and touches 
with the burning ends, from three to five times, the belly of 
each man and boy present. Women are not touched in the 
same manner. Then he throws the chips back into the fire. 
This is done to prevent people getting □ stomach-ache. 

Meanwhile, some men have been sent to drive all the vil¬ 
lage cattle, goats, buffaloes* etc. to the Holi place. When 
the Holi pyre has burned down* the men get their hot plough¬ 
shares and other iron implements out of the fire* fill a vessel 
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with water and pour the water over the hot iron on to their 
buffaloes. Each man performs this ceremony for his own 
buffaloes. It is believed that as a result of this rite, the 
buffaloes in the hot season will suffer less from the heat. 
Then they collect all their cattle p goats and buffaloes around 
the pyre, but do not throw mud on them or paint them as on 
DiwarL After that the animals are led back to the grazing 
ground. 

When the pyre has entirely burned down, they dig for the 
coins and the copper ring which, as they say, represent the 
bones of the witch (Hollka); according to Hindu tradition 
she was burned on the Holi pyre. At last they go to their 
Helds and pluck green shoots of wheat, gram and masur* At 
that time of the year the winter crops are almost ready lor 
the harvest. They collect the well-nigh ripe grains of wheat, 
gram and masur and eat them around the phag pyre. 

Then all day long boys and girls pitch dust and refuse at 
each other, the girls pulling the loincloths of the boys and 
beating them with sticks, the boys retaliating with obscene 
and abusive words. Then they go in groups from house to 
house, sing and dance and beg for a few coins or some grain 
from the people. From the money collected they buy a bottle 
of liquor. But people also enjoy a good drink at home. 

4, Jowara 

Like most castes and tribes of Central India, the Gond and 
Bhumia also celebrate the very ancient Jowara feast,* the 
solemn offering of barley {jaw or jica in Hindi—ffodeum 
uutpare) or wheat. If the people are wheat growers, they 
offer wheat, or else barley. The offering is made in honour 
of the mother goddess whom the village sorcerer (they call 
him panda) venerates as his tutelary' goddess. Her name 
varies in different regions; in the villages around Dindori, the 
panda calls her Marai mata, V&rasen deiri, also Kali mala. 
But whatever may be the name of the goddess, the v offering 
in her honour is performed that she may protect the villagers 
from misfortune and disease, make their fields yield an 

- Jowara, the V is sometimes pronounced like V* 
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abundant harvest and bless those whose marriage has so far 
remained without issue with children, 

’While some feasts are celebrated either within the intimate 
circle of the family, and for others guests from outside, rela¬ 
tives and friends and caste fellows, are invited, the Jowara 
feast is celebrated by the panda with the devotees of his 
tutelary goddess who have either received a boon in the past 
through the panda's intervention or who desire one in the 
future from the goddess. It is natural that the caste fellows 
of a panda should take a more active part in the ceremonies 
which surround this feast; if the panda happens to be a 
Bhumia, members of this caste play a conspicuous part in 
ihe celebration; if he is a Gond or Banka, Bhumia still take 
part, but to a less extent. All castes* except perhaps the 
highest and the lowest* take part in the celebration of this 
feast. It must he mentioned, however, that neither Brahmins 
nor Fardhan can ever become panda. These two castes do 
not worship Marai mata, I have this information from two 
Gond, Dhuri and B hagai by name* from Bijora. 

The Jowara feast is celebrated either in spring—ten days 
after Holi, or in autumn—ten days before Dasehra. It is 
then also called Nawratra (‘the nine nights 1 ), The Jowara 
feast in spring begins a few days before the new moon day 
in the month of Chhait (March or April), Since the cele¬ 
bration of this feast is a rather expensive affair for the panda, 
he performs all the ceremonies only once in three to seven 
years, and in other years only sacrifices a chicken, but sows 
no barley or wheal. A token offering at least must be made, 
however, else the panda would be punished by the goddess. 
He would die, or go blind, or his cattle would die. 

On the day of the ceremonial sowing of barley* the panda 
receives the devotees of his mata at about noon near the 
maria. The maria, or maTidir (temple), as it is also called, 
is a low hut with bamboo matted walls and a roof of leaves 
in which the panda keeps his tutelary goddess. For this 
celebration the walls and the floor receive a fresh coating with 
<row-dung and white clay. The raised platform at the side 
of the temple-hut, where a long pole stands, carrying a white 
flag—the sign of the panda—Ls also coated with a layer of 
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cattle dung and mud, This is the work of some pious women 
who are anxious to gain spiritual merit. 

When all the devotees of the mala have arrived, they go 
singing to the accompaniment of drums and cymbals to a field 
with rich black soil There the parade cleans a suitable spot 
and then with a paste of wheat flour draws a square {chauk) 
about a foot in size on the ground. In the square, he draws 
two cross lines reaching from one comer to the other—this 
is the swastika. On this sacred design he puts two paisa 
(copper coins) + a betel nut + and a few fiat wheat cakes baked 
in oil (purl). Over the whole he pours as an offering a few 
drops of country liquor (darti). Then he takes a crow-bar 
and digs up the earth within the efiauk, praying the while: 
"Thakur dec, Dharti Nanga Baiga , Nanga Baigin t mat a 

ki setra men tram sab madad chjiye J (TTtafcur deo, Earth- 
mother, Nanga Baiga,. Nanga Baigin, give us your help in 
the service of the mother-goddess'). 

A sister or a daughter of the panda, or another girl, now 
fills the folds of her dress with earth, and puts some earth 
also into a new bamboo basket (about 18 inches wide). This 
is known as cha. tura. Sometimes another basket is used or 
rather a combination of baskets, A fairly long and thick 
bamboo stick is taken, and at regular Intervals chips about 
a foot long are cut out which with bamboo slivers, are plaited 
into basket-like containers, one above the other. These con¬ 
tainers are now filled with black soiL Finally p the other 
people also take a handful of soil; all return to the shrine 
ol the panda, singing hymns in honour of the goddess to the 
rhythm of the drums. At the shrine the panda breaks the 
heavy clods of black soil into fine grains, praying to his tnaia: 
'Mata deni* in your honour I am sowing the barley. Accept 
our worship and do not disappoint us/ Then he fills the 
baskets with soil and sows barley mixed with wheat first in 
the name of TJiofcur deo/ E then in the name of different mother- 
goddesses. For one maia he sows barley in an earthen pot 
(fcoisa). Then he breaks a big earthen vessel (gagri) t fills 
three potsherds with earth and sows barley mixed with wheat 

5 This holds good for a Bhumia panda, A Good panda sows the 
seed in the name of Bara dee. 
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in them in honour of other goddesses whose names vary 
locally. Dusaki mafa is one of them. He also sows grain in 
honour of Hanuman {Marui) and Muni Baba. According 
to other Informants* the panda sometimes takes leaves of the 
Mohloin tree (Baultmia rohltt), folds them into cups and 
stitches them together with two bamboo divers. He then 
fills two such cups with black soil and sows barley in them. 
Some seeds of barley and wheat are also sown in front of his 
tridents ( tarsul ) in the mnndtr (temple-hut) and on the 
platform on which the sacred flag pole stands. This spot is 
known as 'the field of the gods*. 

After that the panda ties some peacock feathers to a bamboo 
pole and sticks three iron arrow-heads into the feathers. This 
bamboo pole he ties to the flag-staff outside on the platform* 
and sticks into the ground an iron lamp-stand In the shape 
of an arrow-head. This pok now represents the Marat mala 
and is called dagaivi. The pond* now places an earthen vessel 
filled with glowing coals before the pole* bums incense on 
the coals and sprinkles water on the pole. After this cere¬ 
mony the devotees of the mata disperse and go home. 

In the evening* the villagers again assemble near the temple- 
hut of the panda and salute the mata by touching, with joined 
hands* the ground before the dagaiti* then raising their hands 
to the forehead. Next they sit down outside in the court¬ 
yard on the raised platform under a shady tree (cltflbtifra). 

Some men now begin to sing religious songs in honour of 
the mala to the accompaniment of drums and cymbals. Soon 
several devotees of the goddess fall into a trance and appear 
to be possessed by the mata. They dance around in wild 
irregular jumps and leaps and in the end sometimes fall to 
the ground in a swoon* Meanwhile p the panda lights some 
lamps on the iron stand near the sacred pok and bums in¬ 
cense before his goddess. He also waters the seeds in the pots 
and baskets. 

For the next eight days the panda takes good care of his 
garden** bums incense before it and waters the seedlings 
three or four times a day. In the evening the villagers as¬ 
semble at the temple-hut of the panda and sing hymns in 
honour of the mother-goddess. The seedlings grow well under 
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the good care of the panda and in eight days reach a height 
of about a foot and a half. But as the seedlings grow in 
the shade, they assume a yellowish tint and remain very 
delicate. 

On the eighth day the feast comes to a climax. The wife 
of the panda prepares a good number of wheat cakes {pari) 
and places them in the mandtr. All the clients of the panda 
assemble again at the temple-hut and sing hymns to the beat¬ 
ing of drums and cymbals. The panda again bums incense 
before the sacred bamboo pole and his tridents, and offers a 
coconut and cakes, breaking the coconut and the cakes into 
small pieces which he throws at the pole, praying: ‘O mata* 
today Is your feast. Accept this offering from us and eat 
welL* 

Meanwhile, the incessant singing and drumming of the 
devotees grows louder and wilder, and the whole crowd gets 
so excited that some begin to shake and tremble and fall into 
a trance. This is taken as a sign that the mother-goddess 
has taken possession of them and dwells In them. The men 
begin a wild dance in which also the paftda joins, holding 
in his hands a rope plaited from the hair of a cow's tail (saat ), 
a garland of dried fruits {liavoto) around his waist, and 
small bells sewn on a strip of cloth (ghungm) around his 
ankles. At last the singers and dancers get so excited that 
in a wild rush, the panda leading, they enter the temple-hut, 
snatch the wheat cakes (ptiri) and begin to eat them. Some 
cakes are taken outside and each man present is given one. 
Members of a caste who may not accept food from the panda 
leceive pieces of the coconut previously offered, Alter eating 
the bread cakes, the crowd soon disperses and only the singers 
and drummers remain in the temple-hut to finish the rest of 
the cakes. 

On the following day, the devotees of the mala and clients 
of the panda again assemble at noon in the courtyard of the 
panda's house. While his followers sing and dance, the panda 
offers incense to his goddess. Sometimes he sacrifices a male 
goat, cutting its throat with a ph&rsa (axe). The animal is 
usually quite young. After the sacrifice the panda carries 
the baskets and pots, with the wheat and barley seedlings, 
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into the open and puts them down in front of the temple- 
hut on a swastika drawn on the ground, 'Dien he prays: 
‘Come, mata t you will now get a cold bath in the river* I 
have worshipped you for eight days; after your bath you 
will again take your place with me/ Then he sprinkles a 
few drops of milk on the plants, while some man takes the 
sacred pole of Marhai mate from the flagstaff and others lift 
the pots and baskets with the seedlings on their shoulders. 
A procession is formed in which the man with the sacred 
pole walks ahead. Ail proceed to the nearest waterplacc or 
river. On the way the panda or some devotees again fall 
into a trance. Some panda in their ecstasy beat themselves 
with iron chains, or with iron balb on chains, over their back 
and on their arms. Apparently they are not much hurt by 
such terrible chastisement. They stick long iron bolts (tarsid) 
through the cheeks and dance with great abandonment. 

At the river or pond the panda first offers a coconut. Then 
the men, carrying the baskets and pots with the seedlings, 
step into the water till it reaches their chest. This is called 
ifieiTida kama, 4 to cool down'. Those who had their cheeks 
pierced take the iron spikes out without showing any wounds 
afterwards, nor do they feel any pain later. My informants 
had seen this often; but they admitted that only a few men 
could do this and then only when they w T ere highly excited. 

Before the baskets and pots are exposed to the water, the 
panda collects some plants; the others also take a few seect^ 
lings and stick them behind their ears. All then return to 
the house of the panda, singing and beating their drums. The 
baskets (chatura), now empty, are also taken home or thrown 
away at the river side. When the panda and his clients reach 
the courtyard of his house, the pandas wife steps forward 
and washes the feet of her husband. Now all enter and sit 
down on the platform (cJiatmtrs) under the shade of a tree. 
The pandas wife brings some gram {channa} and a stick of 
turmeric (JitmJi) 01 T a big brass plate. On the plate also are 
a coconut and a burning earthen lamp (dii/a). With turmeric 
the woman marks the forehead of her husband and of all 
who, during the ceremony, fell into a trance. The panda 
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blesses her and gives her a handful of gram and some barley 
seedlings. Then he says, turning towards the sacred pole 
which the man still holds aloft: 'Come, Maharaj, let us go 
and visit the village J Accompanied by the devotees of the 
tti&ia, the panda visits every house of his hamlet. At each 
house he is received at the gate by a woman who washes 
his feet and then performs the same ceremonies of welcome 
which took place in the house of the panda. If any man in 
the crowd falls into a trance and starts dancing, the panda 
joins him in the dance. 

After visiting all the houses of the hamlet (tola), the pro¬ 
cession returns to the temple-hut where the panda again offers 
a coconut to his goddess with the prayer, s O mother, whatever 
honour was due to you, has now been offered by men. Now 
do not disappoint us. f 

It is now that a man often gets possessed by the god 
HoTtumcn, Not seldom he is a special devotee of the god who 
attends the joteura feast when he hears the drumming of the 
martdar. In his trance he sways about like a drunkard, and 
eats everything that people offer him: bread cakes, coconuts, 
ere. He even snatches the red bead necklaces (gwrt/a) of the 
women ^nid eats the beads. When he sees an earthen lamp 
(dijya) he takes the cotton wick and eats it* But otherwise 
he is peaceful and composed; he does not harass people. Nor 
does he demand the offering of pigs and goats. If the panda 
has a sacred ladder in his courtyard (which is called rasem) 
the man possessed by Himuman climbs it and jumps down 
from it on the maria platform. If people throw a coconut at 
him on the ladder he jumps at it- If he has a red turban 
{pagti) he takes it off and tears it into shreds. AH through 
these antics the banca—as such a man is called—does not 
speak a word. Sometimes he climbs the ladder and refuses 
to descend until Hie panda performs a sacrifice. 

After this entertainment p the panda invites his clients to a 
dinner. The provisions for this meal are usually contributed 
by all the devotees of the mata. If previously, at the begin¬ 
ning of the procession, no goat had been sacrificed, it is now 
done by the panda. Before he kills the victim, he applies a 
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iifcii 4 on its forehead. The meat of the slain animal is then 
prepared for the meal. Members of castes, who cannot eat 
with the Good or Bhumia, are given provisions to prepare 
their own food. The caste regulations must be observed by 
all means and Tinder any circumstances. 

While the essential ceremonies of this ritual are the same 
ah over Central India, details vary according to caste and 
region. Even in small areas there is no complete uniformity. 
That this feast is imported from outside is proved by the fact 
that barley is not at all an important crop in Central India. 
And the aboriginals of Mandla do not even sow much wheat 
which may be taken as a substitute for barley. 

5. Ghaila 

Ghaila is the name which the aboriginals of eastern Mandla 
give to the feast which the Hindus call Akdi or Akadhi, 

On a day fixed by the headman of the village, of the month 
of Jetk (May or June) f the Ghaila feast is celebrated* It is 
really a divination to find out how the monsoon of the year 
will turn out. This is how it is done* The headman of the 
village, usually a Gond T calls a virgin boy, preferably his own 
son, and tells him to fill an earthen pot (ghaila, with a measure 
of about five seers ol water) at the well. The headman then 
takes the pot to his field. On a suitable spot in his field he 
puts his vessel down and then forms five clods of dry clay 
which he places in a circle. On these clods he places the 
water vessel. The five clods of day represent the five months 
of the rainy season: the one in front is Jeth, then, turning 
clockwise, follow Asrt, Srawan , Bkadom and Kuar. 

Next morning, the headman calls all the villagers to accom¬ 
pany him to his field. The men take along a harrow 
(thtmgni), a yoke {jowari) and a pair of bullocks. On the 
field they tie the yoke to the harrow and yoke the bullocks. 
As soon as this is done, the dewar of the village, a Bhumia, 
is called to perform a sacrifice. He offers five chickens, two 
on the body of the harrow, and three on the ground in front 

* A fifcU Is a star-lika ornament which noti-tribal women wear on 
the forehead on festive occasions, 
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of the harrow. First he makes the thickens eat kodai grain, 
and as soon as they pick up a few grains, he cuts off their 
heads with the axe (phorsa), praying; Tholcur deo, Jwwutre 
«par rsksha kar. DAarti mala, Jiamare upar raksha kar’ 
t'Thafcur deo, protect us. Earth-mother, keep guard over us’). 

According to other information, only one chicken is sacri¬ 
ficed. When the bullocks are yoked, the dernar puts a few 
grains on the harrow blade. The chicken picks up the grains. 
The demar holds the chicken and places the edge of the har¬ 
row blade on its neck, The bullocks are made to move on 
and start going. The demar holds the body of the chicken, 
cuts off its head with the blade of the harrow and buries it 
in the ground. 

After that the village headman drives the harrow three times 
along one length of his field. Then the other villagers also, 
one by one, drive the harrow in like manner. Then the bul¬ 
locks are let loose. Meanwhile, the deicur has cut up the 
chicken and distributed the meat. Each one gets his share 
and the villagers, grouped according to their caste, prepare 
a meal on the spot. They cook rice (idiot) and the flesh of 
the chicken. After the meal the demur takes a hor leaf 
(Zisypfcus jujuba), dips it into water and sprinkles the water 
on a plough (nowgar), and on all the people around, Gond 
and all. 

Now all the men go and inspect the ghaila. The water 
seeping through the porous surface of the pot has soaked and 
partly dissolved one or more of the clods of clay on which 
the vessel rested- Whichever clod is dissolved in water in¬ 
dicates that in the month which it represents much rain will 
fall. 

Gond as well as Bhumia have implicit faith in this divina¬ 
tion. They are convinced that the ghailn accurately foretells 
in which month much rain will fall and arrange accordingly 
what seed they will sow in their fields. If much rain is 
expected in Jetk, they sow maize in the garden and paddy in 
the field, also bhadek kutki. If much rain is due in Asar, 
they start to sow kodo during this month. If rainfall will 
be plentiful in Smumn, they wait with the sowing until 
Snwan and then sow unfa, til and mtntilo. Before Srnujfln, 
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they simply harrow the field several times to keep it free of 
weeds. If heavy rains can be expected in Bhado, ramtita and 
kutki can bs sown without fear. If not much rain is ex¬ 
pected in Jeth, they wait with the sowing of maize until Asai\ 

Tiie farmers are more than pleased if they can expect much 
Tain in Astir. For then the soil gets well soaked with mois¬ 
ture, and a later spell of fair weather cannot do much harm 
to the crops. Less rain, however, is wanted in 5ram<m. If 
much rain falls in the month of Asar, they sow all their kodo 
during this month, Kodo should be sown in Asar, in order 
to get a fair harvest. Of course, if much rain falls in this 
month, the weeds also grow quickly so that the field must be 
harrowed once more before the sowing can start. If the month 
of Asar is dry, they wait with the sowing of the kt>da till 
the beginning of Srawan. 

In the month of Sratoan. they sow unda, f if. and ramtiEo, even 
if the rainfall does not come up to their expectation. For 
not much harm is done if it rams less in Srawow; but in the 
month of Bhado they want a heavy rainfall. The more rain 
in Bit ado, the better for the crops. If the rain fails in Bhado, 
the paddy crop is a failure. 

If there is much rain in the month of Kuttr, the early crops 
suffer, since the flowers fall off in a heavy downpour or the 
plants do not flower at all for lack of sunshine. 

My informants were ignorant of the influence of the weather 
on their health. But they admitted that in a monsoon with 
less rain the malaria attacks were more serious. 

The phaila ceremony is concluded with the drinking ef a 
bottle of liquor. If the collection fckanda) made among the 
villagers for the purchase of liquor allows them to buy several 
bottles, so much the better. When the last bottle has been 
emptied, the farmers go home and patiently wait for the rain 
to come. The deioar is invited to the house of the village 
headman for a meal and for more liquor. He also claims the 
phailfl pot as his property. 

The gAaila ceremony is also performed by many non-tribal 
castes of Central India, Most likely it is of non-tribal origin, 
and has been adopted by the Gond and Bhumia, like so many 
other customs and beliefs. 
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6, The Bldri Sowing Ceuejuiony 

Every year, at the beginning of the sowing season, a solemn 
sacrifice is performed in eastern Man d la to obtain the bless¬ 
ing of ThoJctar deo for the new agricultural year and his pro¬ 
tection for the whole village community against disease and 
other misfortunes. It is not! always an animal sacrifice that 
is performed; often the god must be content with the hum 
offering. Since the sacrifice is addressed to Thafcur deo, the 
officiating priest is always a Saiga (Bhumia); usually he is 
the official village priest (detour)* 

The hum offering is performed in the following manner: 
A smouldering dung cake is placed before the stone slabs in 
which Thakur deo is believed to be present. Then gum is 
collected from a Serai tree (Bosicelha tfcim^era) and thrown 
into the fire with the prayer: 'He BJiagtuan, sal se hamko 
parkat de 7 (*G Bhngwan, give us your blessing this year"). 

When an animal sacrifice is to take place, the villagers 
proceed in procession to the tree under which Thakur deo 
is housed. First, they put koda i (husked Jcodo) before the 
stone slobs. Then they pray that Thalcur deo may give them 
an abundance of food and drink during the coming year. 
After this prayer a chicken is killed by pressing its head into 
the earth till it dies of suffocation. This victim is then put 
on the pile of seeds which the villagers have brought along. 
Then a white he-goat is, led to the platform (chabiitra) under 
the sacred tree and its mouth is pressed on the fcodai grains 
which are placed on the platform. If the goat eats the grain, 
it is a sign that it is accepted by the god as a victim. If the 
goat cannot be brought to eat even a few grains, it cannot 
be sacrificed and must be exchanged for another animaL But 
this rarely ever happens. As soon as the goat begins to feed 
on the grains, the deicar takes hold of it and kills it with a 
heavy blow of his axe (pFiarsa). When the head of the goat 
is severed from its body, the blood is spilled on the ground 
around the tree and the head placed on the platform. 

1 once watched the sacrifice of a full-grown goat. It was 
difficult for a single man to hold the strong animal for the 
deadly blow. So they tied a rope loosely round its neck, slid 
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a fairly strong pole through the sling, and twisted it a hit 
Then holding the pole in a horizontal position p they held the 
animal's neck and head rigidly straight. The goat circled 
slowly around the man who was holding the pole. He with 
the axe was standing outside the circle. When the goat ap¬ 
proached him, he swung the axe and with a mighty blow 
almost severed the goat's head. Immediately several men 
rushed at the body* gripped the twitching legs and held the 
bleeding neck over the sacred spot on the platform. 

After the sacrifice (or, if no animal is sacrificed, after the 
hum offering) a small area around the tree, a few square 
yards only, is ploughed up by hand with an iron ploughshare 
(pftcr) , The plough share* which the Bhumia use, resembles 
a spear-head and may be mistaken for such. It is the 
privilege of a certain man in the village to plough this field of 
T hakur de o + It is called kfu?t, Le, field. After ploughing it p 
the man also harrows it with the iron blade of a harrow 
{bakhur). Then all kinds of seeds are sown such as koda r 
kutki t maize, rice, one or two grains of urda and tiL But 
no seed of the winter crops is sawn. If the man, who docs 
the ploughing; is absent at the time of the bidri ceremony, 
any other man of the village may perform this ceremonial 
tilling and sowing for him. Every villager brings some seeds 
along. These seeds are placed on the platform of Thakur dee 
and after the bidri they are taken home and mixed into the 
seed grain. 

As mentioned before, the sacrifice of a goat is not per¬ 
formed every year, but once in two, three or four years. How 
many times a goat is sacrificed, depends on the wealth and 
generosity of the villagers, for the victim is bought by the 
money collected from all the villagers. If the money col¬ 
lected fcftflnda) is insufficient for the purchase of a goat, some 
red or black chickens are bought and sacrificed. In small 
villages, or in years when the previous crops have failed 
Thfikur deo must be content with a hum sacrifice. 

After the sacrifice to Tftakur deo, other offerings are made 
in honour of his sons, particularly of Ghamsen deo to whom 
a red goat, or at least a red cock and fowl, should be offered. 
After that a black chicken is sacrificed in honour of Prithwi 
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ing its head into the loose soil. The flesh of the chicken is 
afterwards put into the same pot in which the meat of the 
other sacrificial animals is boiled. Then the dewar takes a 
mouthful of liquor three times and sprinkles it on the seed. 

After that the Bhumia dewar distributes the seeds placed 
on the platform in front of the stone of Tliafcur deo. Each 
’villager gets a handful of grain which he mixes into his seed 
grain. The rest is taken home by the dewar* 

When all is done as the ritual demands, a meal is prepared 
for all those who took part in the ceremony. The meal is 
taken only by men; women are not allowed to attend. They 
eat the meat of the animals sacrificed with a dish of rice or 
kodai 7 and pulse (dar) r The meal is taken near the shrine 
of Thakur deo. Nothing should be taken home. 

Except lor the bidri ceremony, the shrine of Thakur deo 
is rarely ever visited during the year. Even the seeds, which 
have been sown into the 'field of Thakur deo" and which grow 
up in due time, are ignored by the villagers. Grazing cattle 
eat them. 

It is significant that the bidri ceremony must always be 
performed by a Baiga/' Even in tracts where scarcely any 
Baiga are found, a member of this caste is called upon to 
officiate at the bidri ceremony. It is for this task that a family 
of the Baiga tribe is invited to settle in each village, and the 
head of the family is paid a yearly allowance just for the 
performance of the bidri sacrifice- The Gond, too* call a 
Baiga-Bhumia for this sacrifice; they may not perform it 
themselves. 


7. Hareli 

Hareli or Hariri^ as it is also called, is celebrated on new 
moon day of the month of Srawan {July-August). It is 

6 The Hill Bhuiya of Orissa, n tribe of which the Bhumia are said 
to be an offspring, perform a similar sacrifice which they call bihira or 
fcihiirn- This festival corresponds to the feast of transplantation of 
paddy seedlings celebrated by the Munda and mast other settled agricul¬ 
tural tribes of Chotonagpur md Orissa. Cf. S. G. Roy (1935): p. 246. 
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something of a spring festival. After the dry months of the 
hot season the monsoon sets in; every tree and bush is re¬ 
viving, all vegetation begins to bloom and blossom. The 
peasants have ploughed their fields and sown their seeds. 
Now the brown nakednes of the fields assumes a green hue 
and soon the young plants will sprout. 

A few days before Hareli, the village priest (dewar) goes 
to the paddy field and plucks a bundle of the thin, delicate 
seedlings. Then at every house of his village he sticks two 
or three stalks into a chink in the wall over the door of the 
house or stable. In return for this blessing every villager 
gives him a handful of rice, kodo or fcutJci, 

On the morning of the feast day, before they go to their 
fields, the men take a bath, while the women give the house 
a fresh coating with cattle manure and white clay (chuhi 
matti). No one works on this day, and even the bullocks 
are given a rest. The men go and cut green twigs from trees 
and plant them in a corner of their fields. They wish and 
hope that their crops of koda and Jcutki may grow as high as 
the twigs stuck in the ground. They bum incense on a 
smouldering dung cake and invoke Anadol, the goddess of 
the crops, to give them a plentiful harvest and to make them 
happy. 

Then they collect twigs and leaves of bamboo (bans jmji). 
liasiadapui (Biiiiospermum. cmltare), bhilwa {Semecarpus 
enaeardh™), yogilatti (Asparagus racemosusi/, or of other 
plants like l)artwarjiiflH, habalati (a creeper), fcarpi, and 
bhagicadkeri. A bunch of these plants they stick in the ground 
in the centre of their fields, other bunches they take home 
and stick them into the wall over the door and at the gate 
which leads into the courtyard. Sometimes the Ahir is called 
to perform this rite. 

At noon they have a meal of rice (bkat) and d«r (lentils) 
and fresh vegetables which they pluck on Hareli for the first 
time in the new season. If they can afford it, they also buy 
a bottle of liquor which they drink before the meal. Before 
Hareli no Bhumia, Gond or Panka may eat any fresh vege¬ 
tables or fruit, except those that are found in the jungle. 

On Hareli, the cattle also are well fed and are given salt. 
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White elsewhere the agriculturists are said to wash their 
ploughs and other agricultural implements, in the villages 
around Dindori, Gond and Bhumia do not perform any such 
rite. 

On this feast the village smith (Agaria) goes around 
the village with a bottle of liquor. He shares a drink with 
every man in the v illa ge. Then he hammers a nail into the 
door-step of the main entrance into the house, into one leg 
of a bedstead, into the grain-pestle and into the bottom of a 
barrio (wooden grain measure). Panga of Bijora showed me 
a barria the bottom of which was studded with about thirty 
nails. This is supposed to bring luck. The same rile is per¬ 
formed on Diwari. 

On the same day the hoys begin to make stilts (jerz) and 
to walk on them. They play about pushing each other with 
the stilts and trying to throw one another into the mud. This 
is done in honour of Jeri mala that she may make the crops 
grow' as high as the stilts are long. The boys also pretend 
to go on stilts in order to prevent the mud from getting 
between their toes. 

On the fifth or seventh day of the following month (Bhedo), 
ihe boys take their stilts to a river, preferably the Narbada, 
place the stilts in a heap on the river-side, then offer bread, 
bum incense or clarified butter before the stilts, and throw 
them all into the water. Boys in villages far from a river 
nail their stilts to trees at the village boundary; 

It is not very likely that the Hareli feast is of Bhumia or 
Gond origin. For a similar feast, called Ekkadijj is celebrated 
by many agricultural non-tribal castes of Central India. The 
word hareli is commonly derived from the Hindi word 
h aryoi? (greenness), but this etymology is doubtful, for ham 
(green) comes from the Sanskrit w T ord huritci which could 
never be developed into fcore!*° 

The Chenchu have a female high-god whom they call 
GarelarnaitffiTFia, the ending-maisflTfta denoting feminine 
character. The Telugu g often turns into k. Thus it is possi¬ 
ble that the name hareli derives from the ancient word Garda, 
Ihe high-god (or goddess) of the Chenchu who is venerated 
until present times through primitial sacrifices. 0 The hareli 
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festival of the Good and Bhumia is essentially nothing but a 
primitive sacrifice of first fruits, but curiously not addressed 
to any god. Could it be that the name of the feast is derived 
from a former high-god long since forgotten? 

8. Nang Panchmi 

Nang Panchmi, the snake feast, is celebrated by Hindus on 
the Fifth day (panchmi) of the bright half of the lunar month 
of Sroican (July or August). The Bhumia do not celebrate 
this feast, but some Gond of eastern Mandla do. 

Early in the morning the head of the family milks his cow. 
With the unboiled milk he goes to an ant-hill 7 and, pouring 
it into a hole, he prays; “Take this, snake god, take' ( Le, 
Nang deo, le’), And he adds: 'Protect our fields.’ Then he 
offers hum. 

In the evening the men come together and sing endless 
songs in honour of all the gods. First they mention the gods 
of the upper world, like Khero deo, Dhnrti Tnaia, Thakur deo, 
Chh'tlla mala, and Hardulal deo. Then they add a verse in 
praise of Burfca deo, the snake god, and of all the other snakes, 
the Kariya, Dudhiya, the Chhitti snake, and the others. In 
one of the songs these snakes are brought in in connection 
with the growth of certain plants: red pepper (mtrcfm), for 
instance, with the cobra (kariya), the semi (beans) with 
BurJia deo, paddy with the Dudhiya snake, karela (a creeper 
with fruits which are prepared as a vegetable) with the 
Gebunwa snake, cucumber (kakora) with the Chhitti snake. 

In another song the snakes are mentioned in connection 
with the wedding pest (marhwa), and the ceremony of walk¬ 
ing around it by the bridal pair. No doubt, the snakes have 
some connection with fertility in the mind of the Gond, 

Eight days after Nang Panchmi, the Gond worship a god 
called Kandeyaji. They obtain a picture of the god from 
the merchant at Dirdori and paste it on the wall in the 
house. On the evening of the day during which they observe 

" Cf, C. von Furtr-Haimendorf (1M3): pp. 2T9 ff. 

The worship of snakes on ant-hills is a Hindu custom and quite 
popular in northern India. Cf. R. Temple (1883-7): Vol. 3, p. 92. 
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a fast, they offer milk, bum hum and then have a good meal. 
Bhumia and Fanka venerate the god in the same manner. 

9. Kujlaya 

This feast is celebrated on the full moon day of the Hindu 
month of Bhado (AugusNSeptember) and commemorates the 
final reunion of a legendary queen, Malli ana Dewt, with her 
beloved daughter who had been married to the son of a hostile 
king; the murderer of her father. Nine days before lullmoon 
day, the girls and women of the village sow wheat or barley 
(jaua) at sunset in small baskets or brass vessels filled with 
black soil and manure. Each woman brings her basket to a 
house which has sufficient space for the storage of all the 
baskets till the day of the feast. 

On the eve of the feast-day the women again assemble at 
the house where the baskets are kept in the safe keeping of 
the village priest. They are accompanied by their male rela¬ 
tives. At the house the women, after the fashion of the 
Hindu women on the feast of Rakhi p B tie strings (rakhi dam) 
around the right wrists of their brothers and cousins, taking 
care to exclude any man whom they might be in a position 
to marry one day. For by tying this string around the wrist 
of a man* a kind of spiritual relationship is formed which 
excludes a future marriage between the partners. For this 
reason, no woman may tie the Hakhi-string around the wrist 
of her husband or son. The purpose of this ceremony is to 
bring the blessing of Molhana Detm on the man and his 
family. The men in turn give small presents of two or four 
annas to the women. The strings are usually bought in the 
bazaar and are made by men of the Lakhera caste. 

The following day at about four p.rm the villagers again 
assemble at the house where the Kujlaya baskets are kept. 
The women, who prepared the baskets* bring milk along which 
they now sprinkle on the seedlings in the baskets; each woman 
sprinkling the milk on her own basket. Some villagers now 
offer coconuts. Then each woman takes her basket and all 
proceed in a procession to a nearby river. They sing the 
following song on the way: 

» Cf. 5. Fuehs (1950)? pp. 313-15. 
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Rakhi, Ttja do pav&n, Kujtaya ki ai bahar 

Rakhi and Tija are two feasts, now has arrived Kujlaya 

Sab fce betia hahini re ghar men Wan antha raw 
The daughters and sisters of all are making merry at home 

Tniaare huh ini papi kare, poradesh 

Your sister has sinned, Bhanda r in a foreign country 

Larkm 71 a baio re y AUhn™ Udhal Tiahi 
Allha and Udhal are boys, not girls 

To mein d*£i ghat barho viauh 

Else I would akp have them married in a foreign country 

Kacheli tho , umsi ckaU ho 

Take the basket (?} s and go 

Phaiak kholOi Sri .Bhaejaumn re 
Open the gate. Lord Bhagwan 

j 4 t£ar fci £el do do simian bo 
Two bottles of perfume 

Suncha ko charhao muke bog 
Will be offered in the evening. 

After reaching the river, the women sink the baskets and 
brass vessels in the water. The black soil melts away quickly, 
but the seedlings are collected by the women, washed and 
handed to one woman who distributes them among all the 
persons present Every one sticks a few seedlings behind the 
ear. Meanwhile, one or several men break a coconut and 
offer it to Malaria Dewi in the name of all. The offering 
is made by breaking a part of the coconut into small pieces 
which are thrown at the bank of the river, invoking at the 
same time Mffllhana Deuji, while the rest of the coconut is 
distributed among the people present. After that all return 
home. The brass pots are washed in the river and taken 
home, often even the baskets. 

On the way home the women sing the following song; 

! ‘ Banda ^ the daughter of MaJhana Dewi, 

10 AUh " “d Udhnl ate the sons of queen Malhana. 
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DhajfiTie dfnm Gaura julai ho 
Gauri {Parvati} is swinging with a flag 

Mera. juliia men juli bftauro la! re 
On my swing the blaek>bee was swinging 

Gagaria to phuihi ho 

The earthen pots were broken 

Ghatvayo ko lagakar dfiofca re 

They were broken on the stone of the Ghatwala- 1 

Lilt flforhi patfrara astuar ho 

The one who rides the red horse is thin 

Lift topi lei le t dadu r msurat, 

Take the red hat of the rider, father-in-law, 

Ha ho devi Ganga re 
Ha ho goddess Ganga 

Ayer chalo* gatl chalo y hath liye lota 
Go hither, go thither, take your lots in the hand 

Dil fco Bhagwait liye. 

Take Bhagwati into your heart. 

The Gond and Bhumia, like other aboriginals and 1 indeed s 
even non-tribals, cannot stand for long the strain of high 
religious emotions. They soon resort to some sort of relaxa¬ 
tion which is provided by the—for us perhaps incongruous- 
insertion of songs of a more worldly and often even impro¬ 
per type. They sing, for instance, the following verse; 

Ra£ Jeafte, doka legai, aye nahi re 

He said that he would come at night, but he disappointed me 
and did not come 

Vah Brohmana se, lagail Brahmana. 

Oh, that Brahmin. 

11 A hug* boulder lying in the water, representing Ghatwafo tho or 
fifarnittuun the god of the water-buffaloes. The earthen pots in which 
the seedlings were brought to the water r are smashed on the boulder. 
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The following song sounds less improper; 


Uticfte attari men sositri ko dera 

In the upper storey lives the father-in-law 

Kalai sas-ji fee raj 

Below is the mother-in-law who rules 

Kaka, raja* kholo Icmris 
Speak, husband, open the door 

liOttlo, to fcoron them raj 
Return and rule in your kingdom 

jlJera sasun ke gase ko bangela 
My father-in-law's house is of grass 

Bk rangi, doi rangi, ek churniadar, 

Of one colour, of two colours, but It is white-washed 

Mofinnia tnohi reki 

With pleasure 1 live in it 

Mff ™ sasura ke tin to krfcu 
My father-in-law has three sons 

Ek munsi, efc daroga, ek chaukidar 

One is a clerk, one a police-inspector, and the third one a 
forest-guard 

mohi rcfctv 

With pleasure I live in his house. 1 * 


" h l f r COmeS *° a d T Wkh a festive meaI at home. On 
tins day many women form friendship unions with other 

r.T.' r k r° wo by «* »-* * •** ■» * j z; 

r m ' , bracckt on each oth ^r , s wrist, gr tie a string 
£fc « »** — on, 8 


These soup as well as the other particulars of the 
supphed by R EV v Jc^ph Thai id Eh cf |>Xnia *** 
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10. The Nawa Feast 

All castes of eastern Maud la celebrate this least when the 
maize ripens towards the end of September or at the begin¬ 
ning of October. The feast is not celebrated by all the people 
in the village on the same day. Some celebrate it early, some 
a lew days later, according to the state of their crops or 
their convenience. 

First of all, the official village priest (dewar) must go to a 
field and collect a bundle of paddy stalks which he off ers in 
the field to Thakur dec. He prays: Take this paddy, Thekur 
deof Then he carries the bundle to the village and sticks one 
plant into the roof of the veranda of each house in the village. 

On the day when the family decides to celebrate the feast, 
the head of the family (gJtartual*) goes to the field and plucks 
cut a handful of paddy plants from any field, his own or 
smother's. It must be paddy, not kodo or kulkL The plants 
should be green but should already have ears. With the 
plants a Good goes to a Saj tree (Terminciia tomeniQsa) in 
the village—to any Saj tree; it need not be the one which 
houses Bara deo, as this tree is generally at some distance 
from the village. At the Saj tree, the Gond offers clarified 
butter and incense, and the ears of the paddy. Then he goes 
home and performs a similar offering before Bhawuni mala 
on his veranda, to Hotera deo in the cattleshed, to Narayim 
dco on the door-step and to Rat mai on the veranda. A 
Bhumia performs the offering first in honour of Tfiafcur deo 
under the tree sacred to hini. 

After the offering, the head of the family takes the green 
grains from the ears and mixes them with the rice (t>fca£) 
which has been prepared for dinner. The meal is prepared 
from the rice of last year, but a few grains must be of the 
new crop. This dish of rice must be prepared by the mother T 
wife or daughter-in-law of the man who brings the plants. 
A daughter of the house is not permitted to attend the cook¬ 
ing on this day. There is no obligation lor any member of 
the family to fast; but all take a bath before they sit down 
to dinner. 

According to my Bhumia informants, the offering takes place 
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immediately before the meal. The head of the family or 
another man in the house lakes a big leaf and folds it with 
its smooth inner side outwards. Then he places the leaf on 
the Ho or and pours a handful of boiled rice on it. Behind 
the leaf with the pile of rice on it he draws a circle with rice 
flour and sticks a paddy plant into its centre. Then taking 
some rice from the pile of boiled rice on the leaf, he pours 
Some on the plant, saying: ‘Le, IVarayan deo* (Take this, 
Harayan deo}. Then he pours some more rice on the plant 
and says: Take, Dtilho deo,’ and Take, Dulkin devV To 
Hot mat also he offers rice in this manner. 

After that wealthy Gond and Bhumia drink a bottle of 
liquor; poor people have to do without it. Then they partake 
cu the meal. This dinner is called natca khana, the eating 
of the new fruits. Though maize, and other garden products, 
may be eaten before the Nawa feast, pumpkins (meica, fcalim- 
dar, etc.) and grain crops may be prepared for food after the 
Nawa feast only. 

11. Dasejira 

The Gond and Bhumia of eastern Mandla are ignorant of 
the significance of this Hindu feast. They take this feast, 
however, as the occasion for religious ceremonies which have 
no inner connection with Dasehra, Thus the Bhumia sacrifice 
a cock or a goat at Ghamsen deo's shrine. No sacrifice is 
performed in honour of Thafcur deo. The goat or cock is 
offered only if sufficient money can he collected by public 
subscription (eftanda) for the purchase of the victim. The 
Gond worship Bhttwani mat a on the porch or veranda of their 
houses. They sacrifice a red cock and a white pigeon to the 
goddess. 

If the village has been free from any epidemic disease for 
a number of years, all the village^ get together and collect 
money for the purchase of a cock or a red he-goat. They 
bring the sacrificial animal to the village boundary There 
a guyua (soothsayer) or the official village prW (detcar) 
oilers hum (clarified butter and incense), breaks a coconut 
and sprinkles liquor on the offerings. Then they get the goat 
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to cat a few grains of fcodo or pulse. As soon as the victim 
has picked up a few grains, it is chased over the boundary 
into the jungle. This is the offering of the villagers to the 
gods of disease, their reward for saving the village from 
disease. 

In the neighbouring village where people are acquainted 
with the sacrifice of the goat, they sacrifice a chicken before 
the gcat when it appears. Then they chase it over the boun¬ 
dary of their own village. No one would dare take the 
goat home and keep it. Only after the goat has wandered 
far enough and its whereabouts can no longer be traced, may 
one catch it, kill it and eat its meat without any harm. But 
if the goat returns to its original home, it is considered a sign 
that disease has also returned. The villagers again perform 
a sacrifice and drive the goat away a second time. But this 
lime they chase it so far that there is no danger of its return. 
They usually take it to a distant village or cross the Narbada 
with it. 

On Dasehra, Gond and Bhutnia begin to dance the Saila, 
Rina, Karma and Birha dances. During the monsoon all 
dancing had stopped. Now it begins again. The young men 
and women take a bath, prepare their hair, dress in new 
clothes,, the boys donning a new turban, the girls wearing a 
new lugru. They put flowers in their hair and deck them¬ 
selves out with their best jewels. Early in the morning, after 
a meal of kodai and pulse, they proceed in groups to a neigh¬ 
bouring village. Boys and girls usually visit different villages. 
They first go to the village headman, and begin to drum, sing 
and dance the Saila before his house. The headman sends 
tor his villagers who gather around the visitors and begin 
dancing with them. Sometimes it is the stick dance (danda), 
sometimes the Rina dance that is performed. The visitors 
are keen on dancing with the marriageable partners of the 
village. Matches are often planned on this occasion. 

After some hours of dancing, the guests are liberally enter¬ 
tained by the village headman with a meal and liquor. Some¬ 
times the leader of the group receives a present of a few 
rupees or even a hullock, Tire visitors return to their home 
villiige : singing and dancing, and heavy with liquor. After 
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a year their visit is returned by their former hosts, and it is 
now their turn to entertain the guests and to send them home 
with an equal or even better present. 

The songs which are sung during the dance are not always 
of high poetical value. Usually a song consists of one verse 
only which is endlessly repeated with certain minor varia¬ 
tions. Here are some examples of a Sai l a song: 


Tera jiyat mem mj re—dhtmi sugar fern jiyat mem raj re 

Your life is my kingdom, an ocean of riches, your life is 
my kingdom 

More raja koto to chutfca leto (twice) 

The man who is my husband buys toe-rings for me 

Chutfca jxiJtir ghare jaun re — dhani stiyar tera jiyat mere 
raj (twice) 

Adorned with toe-rings I go home, an ocean of riches is 
your life for me, my kingdom 

More raja halo to pairi leto (twice) 

The man who is my husband buys ankle rings for me 

Pairi pahir ghare jaun re — dhani sugar tera jiyat mere raj 
(twice) 

Adorned with ankle-rings I go home, an ocean of riches is 
your life for me, my kingdom 

More raja Itoto to tovar leto (twice) 

The man who is my husband buys a ring for me 

Torar pahir ghare jaun—dhani sagar tera jiyat mera raj 
(twice) 

Adorned with a ring I go home, an ocean of riches is your 
life for me, my kingdom 

More raja hoto to phundra let o (twice) 

The man who is my husband buys a hair-string for me 

Phundra pahir ghare jaun—dhani sa^ar tera jiyat mera raj 
(twice) 

Adorned with a hair-string I go home, an ocean of riches 
is your life for me, my kingdom 
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More roija koto to bandt l eto {twice) 

The man who Is my husband buys me a jacket 

Band* p&hir ghare jaun re—dhani sugar tera jiyat mem raj 
(twice) 

Adorned with a jacket 1 go home* an ocean of riches is 
your life for me p my kingdom 


Another song is this: 


Tare nwie ko nanair nani — Moha&ea deo darobar lagota 

Mahade o god holds court 


Kon kon d cot an hi seva? 

Who worships the gods? 

Kfiero mala na sewa— „ ir 

Khero mata 7 s worship? 

Thakur deota na sown — n 

TAafciir deo + s worship? 

KhUa Muthuwa na sewa — ft 
Kkita Much mods worship? 

Tare na ko nanair nfini 15 1t ff 

Chhltala 77i ai na sewa „ „ 

Chhiiala Mata's worship? 

Hurr bhale hutraka chah liurrafta c ha u 

Patel Baba na sewa— t! „ 

PateZ Babas worship? 

HarduIcEala sewa — „ tl 

HarduJai's worship? 


Mahadeo deo darobar lagota 
God Mahadeo holds court 


13 The Brst verse is for intonation; it is just a series of meaningless 
syllables. 

14 These are the sounds by which cattle are driven on by the shep¬ 
herds. 
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A third song will be sufficient to prove my contention: 

Tere nuk ne bar naina iwmi £air na ne har nani (twice) 

More raja re bina raniya ka medial bo gaye suna (twice) 

I heard that my king is without a queen in his palace 

Chal hatharz — itahan to gaye hein raja re—More palang he 
baithaiya 

Go on, now — Where has the king gone ?—He is sitting on 
my bed 

Chet!ha hurra, cheha hurra 

Kaftan to gaye hein raja re —More basti basaiya (twice j 
Where has he gone* the king? He is staying in my hamlet 

Raja ke bina raniya ka mahal ho gage $\ina 
I heard that the king is without a queen in his palace 

Kahan to gaye hein raja re—More fcachheri laralya 
Where did he go, the king?—He is fighting in my court 

Kaja re biua raniya ka mshai ho gaye suna 
I heard that the king is without a queen in his palace 

Kahan to gaye hem raja re—More khursi baithaiya 
Where did he go, the king? — He is sitting on my chair 

Raja re bina raniya ka maftal ho gaye $una m , 

I heard that the king is without a queen in his palace. 

12- Diwari 

Diwari, the feast of light, is really a Hindu feast, in honour 
of Lskshnii, the consort of Vishnu and goddess of wealth; it 
tails on the new moon day of the month of Karttik (October). 
In Mandla District, Diwari is celebrated with especial solem¬ 
nity by the Ahir (cattle-grazers) who on this day give their 
cattle, the source of their wealth, a special treat, 

Gond and BhumLa take a more passive part in these cele¬ 
brations . But a few days before the feast the owners of cattle 
make their womenfolk clean house and stable and give them 
a fresh coating with cattle dung. 
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On the day before the feast, the Ahir has to fast. Then 
he collects ail the cattle in his care, takes hold of their tails 
and cuts the hairs at the end of their tails with a sickle. Only 
cattle, no buffaloes, are shorn in this manner. The hair which 
he gathers in his loincloth, the Ahir plaits into a rope, five 
to six cubits long and finger-thick. Then he milks all the 
cows, and as much milk as he can get, from ten to forty pints, 
he pours into a huge vessel half filled with rice. His wife 
boils the rice and prepares a dish which is called kfttr. When 
it is ready, the Ahir calls the village priest (detour) and all 
the boys of the village. In their company he takes the rice 
boiled in milk to the god of the grazing ground, Kfter deo t 
believed to be present in a stone slab lying fiat on the ground 
under a tree. This god is commonly worshipped only by the 
Ahtr and Bhumia, not by the Gond r The Ahir now sprinkles 
some rice on a slab, anoints it with clarified butter and liquor, 
offers hunt before it* and breaks a coconut. After him the 
village priest repeats the same ceremony. Then the Ahir 
with the rice boiled by his wife in milk, feeds the boys of the 
village. But he himself and the village priest do not eat 
anything. 

After the meal, the Ahir takes his long stick and with the 
rope plaited of the tail hair of his cattle he ties the twigs of 
iremri (a bush) and chula dheri (Butec frond&sa) leaves to 
the top of his stick. Then he goes with the village priest and all 
the boys to the house of the village headman. He pushes open 
the door of the house with his stick, then he also goes to the 
stable and opens its door with the stick. Swinging his stick 
he dances with the boys in the courtyard* The village head¬ 
man gives him a rupee. Then the Ahir goes with his com¬ 
panions to all the other houses of the village, pushes open the 
doors of house and stable for which he receives a rupee, or 
at least a few annas, or grain. At each house the Ahir dances, 
swinging his stick. Then he goes home. Some village elders 
whom he has invited come and drink a glass of mahua liquor 
with him. After that he with his family eats rice boiled in 
milk. The village priest also takes his meal in the Ahir’s 
house. After the meal the Ahir again goes into the village, 
accompanied by the village priest and the boys, pushes open 
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the doors to house and stable and dances swinging his stick. 
At each house the Ahir gets some money and about a barria 
full of grain (maize, fcodo or rice). He is also served a cup 
of liquor. Thus he passes the whole night, either in eating* 
drinking or dancing. 

Early next morning, when the cattle leave the stables for 
the grazing ground, the Ahix p with the help of the boys, de¬ 
corates them, splashing them with yellow, red and blue dyes, 
trimming their horns with tassels and pasting them with 
yellow clay (gent math). The Ahir also puts garlands of 
flowers around their necks. No one dreams of setting his 
bullocks to work on this day. Today and for the next two 
weeks the Ahir does not graze the cattle of the village; this 
is don© by the boys of other castes who take turns in tending 
the cattle. The boys who on their fixed day take out the 
cattle for grazing must fast the whole day and may only 
eat jungle fruit Some fruits they collect and bring home in 
the evening; They offer them to Gotten deo. 

While the Ahir is busy with the cattle. Good and Bhumia 
perform a sacrifice to Bhairani mat a on the porch of their 
houses. They select a speckled cock as their victim, throw 
/cociai before it and when the animal picks up a few g rains , 
tho head of the family cuts off Its head with an axe (pharsa). 
This cock is, however, sacrificed every second or third year 
only, in other years the offering consists merely of a coconut. 
In some villages the sorcerer (panda) or another man offers 
milk to Lakshmi (who is also called Gaumata, 'cow-mother'), 
a coconut and clarified butter to Dhani mata, the earth- 
mother, and a coconut or even a goat to Thakjir deo (if the 
panda is a Bhumia) or to Bara deo (if he is a Gond). 

At noon, the grazers return with the cattle to the village. 
The owners of bullocks take a bath and then feed their cattle. 
They give them a meal of boiled rice (hkai) with unda puls© 
and pumpkin (kahndar or bhwu)* While the bullocks are 
fed, like human beings, out of brass plates or leaf platters, 
some members of the family eat with them from the same 
plates. The idea is that the cattle should be treated on this 
day like gods, or at least like human beings. Sometimes they 
are even served delicacies like cakes of urda flour baked in 
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oil (bare)* cakes of wheat or rice flour baked in oil (godaJu) T 
or pancakes of wheat Hour (sohari) * and of course they are 
given salt. 

After this meal* the cattle of the whole village are brought 
to an open place near the village. A white heifer is caught 
and decorated P a spot on its forebead is painted red (tifca) T a 
coconut is broken and distributed among the people present. 
Then the grazing boys (called mnuvani) run five times (ac¬ 
cording to other information seven times) around the heifer* 
each time passing under the heifer f s belly. All the people 
shout and frighten the animals which scatter all over the 
place. In the evening they are again brought to the same 
place and the ceremony is repeated. Its meaning is not clear. 
At noon the owners of cattle form* from cattle dung r an arrow- 
like figure which they put up in their courtyards. They call 
it Gothen deo and worship it with an offering of coconuts* 
clarified butter and fruit In the evening, the grazing boys 
perform an offering of jungle fruits before Gothejt deo. 

In some villages* the grazing of cattle is done on Diwari 
bv four or five men who have bound themselves to do this 
for twelve consecutive years on Diwari. These men are called 
rrumnian They may belong to the Gond or Bhumia tribe, or 
to any ol the nomtribal castes of the district. During the 
day thev must fast. Instead of a sticks they use a flute when 
they drive the cattle to the grazing ground. They dress like 
men, but wear the ornaments of women; silver necklaces 
[haicel and ^uriyfl) T for instance* and pearl strings around 
neck and wrists. The whole day they remain in the jungle 
grazing the cattle! and may not return to the village before 
dusk. Alter their return the above-mentioned ceremony of 
crawling under the belly of a heifer is performed by these 
men. Then they distribute, among the people present, red 
her fruits (Zj/ztphua jvjtiba)* collected during the day in the 
jungle* and pieces of coconut. Then they hang up their flutes 
in the house* take off their omamentSt wash their hands and 
take their first meal of the day. 

It is believed that a man who has done this grazing on 
Diwari for twelve plus one year—thirteen years in all will 
be reborn as a cow T if after his death all the ceremonies and 
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funeral least are properly performed. My informants be¬ 
lieved that it would be an enjoyable fate to be reborn as a 
cow, since cows have a A lazy T life. They are rarely yoked to 
the plough^ need not do much work and are worshipped. 

AH the people prepare a good meal in the evening ol Diwari, 
and the head of the family is supposed to give some money 
to bis sons and daughters. They catch a cow and hold it till 
they receive the present from the father. 

At night, the Ahir dance the sela (stick dance) and drive 
the cattle round. The other villagers do not join this rather 
wild dance of the Ahir; they merely look on. But all who 
can afford it have a glass of liquor. Any feast day, one of 
their own or of another caste, is an excuse for the aboriginals 
of eastern Mandla, to have a drink. It goes without saying 
that after a drink they get jolly and themselves start a song 
or a dance. 

Gond and Bhumia of eastern Mandla so far do not imitate 
the habit of the Hindus of worshipping silver coins and 
gambling, though they too have begun to realise that Mammon 
is a powerful god in this world and is worshipped by most 
people. Not all imagine this god in the lovely form of Lakshmi, 
as the Hindus do. 

A Gond or Bhumia who is in the proud possession of a water- 
buffalo may on this day sacrifice a sow (pjthifla) in the cow¬ 
shed. This sacrifice is called suaria efrtmna, The pig is killed 
by smashing its head on the skull of a buffalo. The owners 
believe that after such an offering their buffalo cows will give 
birth to many calves. If the owner of a buffalo cannot afford 
the sacrifice of a full-grown pig, he offers at least a pigling. 
If gi sow is not available, a boar is sacrificed. 

The Ahir shepherds spend the days following DLwari in 
dancing and drinking liquor. They go from house to house, 
from village to village, dancing and singing, and collect money 
and grain from the owners of the cattle which they have been 
tending throughout the year. They deserve such a break in 
the routine of their lives. 
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1* Harvest Rites 

When Good and Bhumia are about to begin with the sow¬ 
ing, they fill the seed grain into the bowl, then reverently 
touch the plough (itucjar) with it* after that their iorehead 
and the mouths of their bullocks. Only then do they begin 
the sowing. 

When the Jcocio is cut and spread in the barn (fcartihar)* it 
is threshed out by making the bullocks walk over it. The 
straw is then removed with two sticks s leaving only the grain 
on the threshing floor. Then the village priest (d«wtr) is 
called. He is given a pigling which he sacrifices as soon as it 
eats the rice grain offered to it. The village priest cuts off 
its head with an axe (phar&i) and gathers the blood in a 
brass plate (tfiflli). This blood he sprinkles on the grain. 
Then he offers five chickens h a coconut and liquor. After 
that a meal is prepared and the sacrificial meat is served with 
ike and pulse. The owner of the grain and his family partake 
of the meal. The village priest also gets his share. 

Later* the grain is winnowed and placed in a heap on the 
threshing floor. Then a lamp (diya) is lighted in front of 
the grain + Two winnowing fans are put up as wind-screens* 
to prevent the breeze from blowing out the light. Near the 
light they place a brass pot (iota) full of oil. The light has 
to burn all through the night. When the oil is burned up T 
they fill the lamp again from the brass vessel They do not 
know the significance of this rite and perform it because it 
is the custom. 

The next day the grain is filled into bags and earned home 
on the back of their bullocks. The new grain is filled Into 
the bins (kothi), and then a burning light is placed on the 
bin. 
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2. Wedding Rites fob Natural Objects 

The custom of performing wedding rites for a new well 
before water may be drawn from it, or for a young mango 
tree (Mangt/era mdira) before its first fruits may be eaten, 
was not so long ago quite popular among the non-tribal castes 
of Central India. Nowadays, this custom has almost dis¬ 
appeared among the Hindus of eastern Mandla. But the Gond 
of this area still perform it very faithfully. In the villages 
around Dindori and along the Narbada River where many 
Brahmins have settled, a member of this priestly caste is 
invited to perform the ceremony. In the villages that are more 
in the interior of eastern Mandla the tribesmen themselves 
conduct the rite. The Bhumia, however, rarely perform it, 

(a) Wedding Ceremony of a Well 

When a Gond has decided to dig a well, he summons a 
Brahmin to find the right spot where an abundant supply of 
water may be assured. On the spot selected for the well the 
Brahmin lights a sacrificial light in a brass lamp. Then he 
recites some prayers and invokes Indm, Banin (Vanma?) and 
other gods. At intervals he shouts the word soft aw which in 
Sanskrit means ‘I am’ and expresses the cardinal principle 
of the Vedanta philosophy that God and soul are one and the 
same thing. Whenever the Pandit (teacher), as he is aim 
called by the Gond, says soham. the well-digger throws small 
pieces of coconut and of a confection prepared of sugar 
(chironji) into the light. This offering is made to pacify the 
gods who may be angry for the violence done to Mother 
Earth, For, do the well-diggers not break through her skin 
when they dig the well? The offering is also made in order 
to Implore the protection of the gods for the well-diggers so 
that no accident may befall them and also to ensure a plentiful 
supply of water. The rest of the sweetmeat is distributed 
among the people attending the ceremony. After this the 
owner himself digs up some earth; then the well-diggers start 
their work, in earnest. The owner of the well has to begin 
the digging so that any curse, which the earth-mother may 
utter for having wounded her, may not fall on the workmen 
but on the person who ordered them to do the work. The 
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Brahmin is presented with some gift worth about a rupee. 

When the work is completed and the well ready for use, 
the owner nevertheless may not drink its water until the 
wedding of the well has been performed. The Gond state 
that the well is married to its owner. Others, however, are 
permitted occasionally to fetch water from a new well before 
its wedding is performed; the owner of the well may in no 
case use it, nor may any member of his family. For the 
owner, the well is a bride whom he may not touch before 
the wedding is performed- An added reason for the per¬ 
formance of this ceremony is to advertise the owner's achieve¬ 
ment and to display his wealth. 

On the day fixed for the wedding of the well P its owner 
invites a Brahmin to solemnise the marriage. On the eve 
of the feast the villagers begin singing the ^Kamdhun song s * 
as it is called 1 a hymn in praise of Hama. It tells the story 
of his return from exile undergone in fulfilment of a vow 
taken by his father, King Dhasaratha. in favour of one of his 
wives, Kaikai. 

When the Brahmin arrives, he receives a respectful wel¬ 
come from the villagers and is conducted to the well in a 
procession. On the way they sing the Ramdhun to the ac¬ 
companiment of drums and cymbals. The male members of 
the celebrating family must fast from morning until the 
conclusion of the ceremony. On arrival at the well, the 
Brahmin asks some persons to dig a pit about two feet square 
and two feet deep. When the pit is ready, the Brahmin fills 
it with chips of various kinds of wood: of the mango tree 
(flmar* Mangifera indica), the eftuia (Bufen frondosn) and 
the wood-apple tree {Ferronia elepftflrtitiTn). Near the pit a 
pole is erected, topped by an iron trident (forsitl). At the 
side of the larger pole is a shorter flagstaff with a white 
cloth-banner. 

Now the Brahmin himself draws water from the well and 
pours it into four new earthen pots which he places at the 
four comers of the well* each within a small square outlined 
with wheat-flour (eftauk). Then with cow^dung he fashions 
four crude figures of the goddess Parvati, and places one at 
the side of each earthen pot. On the top of each pot he puts 
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,a lamp made of wheat flour, fills the lamps with oil or clarified 
butler (ghee) an d lights a cotton wick inserted in the lamps. 
He hangs a banner of cotton cloth near each pot and puts 
five annas into the pots. 

The owner of the well with his whole family is now made 
to sit on a sheet spread out near the seat of the Brahmin* 
The latter places on a plate made of green leaves (pat fin I) 
seven areca nuts, seven copper coins (paisa), seven sticks of 
turmeric (Curcuma tonga) and seven piles of husked rice. 
Then he sprinkles the owner of the well and his family with 
milk and water, and anoints them with turmeric. He also 
sprinkles milk and water on the oblation which is on the 
leaf plate and tosses a few leaves of the wood-apple tree and 
a few flower buds on it. Finally, he draws a few marks on 
the four earthen pots, and offers clarified butter and coarse 
cone sugar (gttr or jaggery) to the figures of Parvati. 

While these rites are being performed, the Brahmin recites 
invocations (mantra) from his book. The invocations may be 
read from any of the sacred books of Hinduism, according to 
the pleasure of the Brahmin. As the Brahmins of the district 
generally know little Sanskrit, they often do not even under¬ 
stand what they are reciting. After the recitation, the officiat¬ 
ing Brahmin asks some of the men present to take a long 
thread, soak it in turmeric water and lie it around the neck 
of one earthen pot, then, without breaking it, to wind it also 
around the other pots so that a square is formed. Then the 
Brahmin asks another man to watch the lamps on the top of 
the pots and to feed them with oil. While the thread is being 
tied to the fourth and last pot, the Brahmin asks the owner 
of the well for some presents. He demands a cow, gold, 
silver, a small brass vessel (lota) and a brass plate (fftnli) 
The owner may accede to his wishes according to his means; 
usually it is a present worth about five rupees. 

Only after the Brahmin has received his fee, does he pro¬ 
ceed with the sacrifice. He sets fire to the wood in the 
square pit, and begins to recite the prayers of the sacrifice. 
During the recitation of the prayers, the Brahmin shouts 
the word sohnrn from time to time. A quantity of millet 
(Andropogon sorghum ), unhusked rice and sesame seed 
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(£$samunt indicum, til), about twenty pounds in all, is mixed 
with clarified butter and raw sugar {gar). Now everybody 
present takes part in throwing this mixture, a little at a time, 
into the fire. This rite lasts about half an hour. When the 
entire sacrifice has been consumed by the flames, the Brahmin 
rings a bell, and blows a long-drawn note on the conch (used 
by the Hindus as a hom at religious ceremonies). Thus ends 
the sacrifice. 

The Brahmin then draws water from the well, and gives 
the owner and his family a draught. After that he offers 
water to the others who might wish to have a drink. Another 
thread is then soaked in turmeric water, folded six or seven 
times and cut into pieces. These pieces are then tied around 
the right wrists of all the men present. The owner of the 
weU takes three of the earthen pitchers home, the fourth pot 
he leaves at the well. Some of the men present take the 
money that had been put into the pot. 

The Brahmin then takes his leave, while the others return 
to the house of the celebrating family. There they are regaled 
with a banquet which may cost the host from fifty to a hun¬ 
dred rupees. 

In the villages where no Brahmin is called to perform this 
ceremony, the tribesmen leave out his part, but perform the 
wedding ceremony in spite of his absence. The owner of iif 
well carves in wood the crude figure of a man, about a cubit 
high, and dresses it up in bridal garments, consisting of a 
loincloth, shirt, coat and turban. The villagers then take the 
figure in a procession to the well where they anoint it with 
turmeric paste. After this ceremony the owner of the well 
gives his friends and relatives a banquet. 

(b) Wedding Ceremony for a Mango Tree 

When a mango tree (amar) yields its first fruit, the Gond 
perform a ceremonial wedding for it, somewhat similar to the 
wedding of the well. The Gond regard the tree as the child 
of its owner, since he or his parents planted it- As a father, 
the owner is supposed to arrange the wedding of his children 
when they reach maturity. The mango tree is like the 
owner’s daughter and it is considered improper that the tree 
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young mango tree. In the same manner, the figure is then 
sprinkled with milk. After that the bunch of leaves and 
d^bh grass is itself placed on the figure, with some flowers, 
turmeric 1 bagri rice and pulse. For about an hour* the 
Brahmin continues to read and to explain the passages read 
to the people. At the end of the recitation, the Brahmin sets 
fire to the pile of wood. 

While the fire is burning, he mixes about two pounds of 
bagri rice with clarified butter and coarse sugar. All the 
relatives of the host sitting around the lire take bits from 
ihe mixture and during the recitations of the Brahmin throw 
them into the fire. It takes almost an hour for the whole 
offering to be consumed by the flames When the sacrifice 
is completed, the Brahmin asks the host for his fee. He 
usually demands a cow, a loincloth, an umbrella, foodstuff 
and other things. Of course not all his wishes can be ful¬ 
filled, The host pays him from five to ten rupees. A poor 
man may pay him a rupee and four annas only. 

When the Brahmin has secured his due h he prepares 
proshod (sacrificial food). He bakes wheat flour in clarified 
butter and refined or coarse sugar. The prashad is distributed 
by the Brahmin among all the men attending the ceremony, 
beginning with the host. Finally, he bestows his blessing on 
the owner of the tree with the words: fc Go home and be 
happy/ 

When the Brahmin has finished his ritual, the village black¬ 
smith (Agaria) comes forward and, rolling a hollow bamboo 
tube with holes in it and filled with white flour, yellow tur¬ 
meric powder and orange coloured gram flour around the tree, 
weaves a pretty pattern on the ground* resembling a carpets 

Then the bridesmaids (sttosa and aiiasm) dip their thumbs 
into turmeric paste and apply the paste on the wooden figure 
at the mango tree, on the forehead of the tree's owner, and 
on the tree itself. Just as in the wedding ritual, the guests 
then approach and perform the same ceremony one after the 
other. All embrace and kiss the owner of the tree and the 
mango tree as well. 

The feast is concluded with a banquet for all the guests. 
This may cost the host about fifty rupees. 
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Koilia to boli karaing ho 
Amor fee dal baithavai feoilia to. 

The Koel bird calls, 

Perching on the branch of the mango tree. 

JcitafcpwT Lara nefei lagai ho 

Jaha choli Sita byafiai chali Janafepur. 

Janakpur is a very happy place, 

Where Sita went for her wedding, 

Gagrio par ghaila ghumi ho, 

Lanka men glut in a Hantimwi, gapria ho. 

As the earthen pot dances on the other pot 
Thus Hanttmtm dances at Lanka, 

My Good Informants were unable to explain the meaning 
of this song. But obviously it is an expression of joy over 
the visit of the priests. In Indian poetry the Koel (Eudyna- 
■mis hcnorata) is the symbol of exquisite sound; ‘the voice of 
your beloved, the performance of a musical artiste, and all 
best worth hearing in life are posted under this heading. 

The second verse of the song apparently suggests that the 
village honoured by the visit of the Brahmins is as happy to 
welcome them as Janakpur was, when Sita, the bride of Hama, 
went there to get married. 

The third verse equally expresses the delight of the vil¬ 
lagers; they feel inclined to dance as HanumaTt, the monkey- 
god and helpmate of Rama, danced at Lanka, when he found 
Sita at the capital of her kidnapper Ravan. The first part of 
verse three alludes to a woman carrying two vessels full of 
water from the well. She has to poise diem on her head in 
perfect balance or they would fall off. Of such perfection was 
Hanumem’s dance. 

When the party arrives at the house of the celebrating 
family, the host washes the feet of the Brahmins and of the 
Yogi at the gate leading into the courtyard and invites them 
to sit down on a sheet spread on the ground. After a uhile 
they are asked to enter the courtyard. Again the host wash<;.■> 
the feet of the Brahmins, pouring water over their feet from 
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a brass vessel (lota), The water is caught up in a brass 
plate (thali). Meanwhile, relatives of the host distribute 
betel nut (pan-supari), country cigars (biri) and tobacco to 
the assembled guests. Then a large cushion, filled with the 
husk of kodo is laid on the ground, a carpet or sheet spread 
over it and another cushion placed on it. With flour a 
swastika is drawn on the cushion and at each comer a small 
earthen pot is placed. The chief Brahmin is then invited to 
recline on the cushion. 

Now the man who acts as master of ceremonies during the 
feast takes another earthen pot s fills it with water, throws a 
silver coin into it, as also into the pots placed at each comer 
of the Brahmins seat. Then a burning lamp is placed on the 
pot in front of the chief priest. Around this pot the master 
of ceremonies now rather perfunctorily digs up the ground, 
mixes it with cattle manure and sows barley (juu> Hordeum 
wlgare) and wheat in it p sayings 'Ehagwan ki jd, ( c Bhagwan 
be praised"). At length he sets up a long pole (komba), be¬ 
tween twenty to thirty feet high, again sows some barley in 
front of it and places a coconut there, a piece of cloth and an 
iron trident (tarsul), At its top the pole is adorned with a 
trident (farsul) and a flag. At one place an incision is made 
into the pole and a small mirror (ahia) set into the cut. The 
trident is painted with red lead ^sendhur). This pole Is 
erected in honour of Hanunum, the faithful companion and 
helper of Hama on his expedition to Lanka. Hcmuman is at 
the same time the village god in Central India. To have this 
pole in his courtyard is a distinction which every Hmduised 
Gond covets. It Is a proof that he has performed the do!. 

After all these preparations! the host approaches the 
Brahmin sitting on the cushion and presents him with a loin- 
doth (dh&ti), a shirt, a pair of shoes, a cap^ an umbrella, two 
calves, and a gold-piece^ He garlands him. The Brahmin 
now dresses. Then he sits down again. He asks an attendant 
to fetch his fiama|/a7ta, the book which relates the story of 
Rama, a small bell and a conch shell. Around the place 
where the sacrifice will take place the relatives of the host 
place earthen saucers with burning lights in them. The host 
and his family take their seats near the cushion on which 
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the Brahmin reclines- The other guests and villagers crowd 
around them. 

The Brahmin then begins with his recitation of the Rama- 
yana. At times he stops and explains a difficult verse. This 
recital which is done in the traditional rhythmic chanting tune 
is carried on from morning till night for four or eight days, 1 ’ 
With a break only of two to three hours at noon when the 
Brahmin takes his meal with his companions. Every morn¬ 
ing and evening, the Brahmin begins and closes his recitation 
with an offering; he pours clarified butter and the gum of 
the Sflrai tree (Boswell*® serraia) into a small fire and breaks 
a coconut. Then he blows his conch and rings his bell. After 
that he lights three cotton wicks, each soaking in a small 
earthen saucer filled with clarified butter, and places them on 
the spot where the offering was performed. After this cere¬ 
mony the villagers are dismissed. The Brahmin and his at¬ 
tendants are served a good meal, consisting of sofmn (wheat 
cakes) and pud (cakes baked in butter), and prepared by a 
man from whom a Brahmin may accept food. The villagers 
return after the Brahmin and his companions finish their 
meal, and the singing goes on till midnight. 

One of the songs recited on this occasion is called Ram- 
dhun. It is known all over northern and central India among 
the Hindus, Everywhere it is sung in the same tune, but the 
words vary. In Mandla District they sing the following 
version; 

Ragknpati Raghau Ra]a Ram^Fatit pamn Sita Ram 

King Rfima t Raghu's son and of his clan—Sita and Rama* 
you sanctify the sinner. 

Jai Ragftu nartdan jfli Gho«fcv«m—F«tit pavan Sita Ram 

Praise to the son of Raghu, dark as the rain-cloud—Sita and 
Hama, you sanctify the sinner. 

Yadupati Yadtm lila dhnm —Bkakt ubaran hei Gfmnsfiyam 

fl The conviction that the recital of sacred texts carries merit or pro¬ 
duces magic power is very old In Hinduism and found even among the 
Vedic Indians, Cf, H. Luedets (1351): pp, 15 ft. 
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Sou of Yadu, and of his dan, abode of the play of appear¬ 
ances,—You redeem your devotees, dark like the 
raindoud, 

Da&hrath iiandan jai jai Ram—Jai jai mangai Sita Ram 

Praise to Kama, Dashrath's son—Praise to Sita and Rama 
who make happy. 

Bdo jai jai Ska Ram —Gao sab miti Radhesh yam 

Give praise to Sita and Kama—sing, all of you, to the dark 
lover of Radha. 

Jah bolo tab Site Rani— Khali jihva kaune (earn 

If you speak at all, call the names of Sita and Rama—Idle 
is the tongue in doing other work. 

Hart ka nam bkaja sukk dham—Jan man ranjan Sita Ram, 

Sing Harfs name, the abode of joy—Of Sita and Rama who 
make people glad. 

This song contains many allusions to Hindu mythology with 
which only Hinduised Gond may be familiar. The song of 
Ramdhun as such is clearly of Hindu origin. That it came 
from northern India can be seen from the expression sab ttiift 
(all of you). In ordinary Hindi *all of you* would be: sab 
milkar, the expression sab mili is a form of the Brija dialect, 
the language of Brija Mandal, i.e. of Mathura Brindavan. Be¬ 
fore the development of Hindi prose (fchadt bo!i) t all com¬ 
position in verse form used to be done in the Brija dialect. 
The song is dearly a hymn to Rama and his wife Sita. Rama 
is the grandson of Raghu, the son of Dilip, of the Surya 
(sun) dan. Another god and incarnation of Vishnu praised 
in the song, is Krishna, of the clan of Yadu, Yadu, the son 
of Yayati and Devayani, was the founder of a new clan. 
Radha is the milkmaid fgfopi) whom Krishna loved best. 
Hari is the name of Vishnu, but also of Rama, 

They also sing other songs in praise of the gods Rama and 
Krishna, like the following: 

Hare Ram hare Ram —Ram Rant hare hare 

0 Rama, 0 Rama—Rama, Rama, oh, eh 
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Hare Krishna hare Krishna—Krisftit Krisfm here hare. 
O Krishna, O Krishna—Krishna, Krishna, oh, oh. 

Or they sing in endless repet itions: 

J«i jai Ram Sita Ram, jai Ram- 

Praise to Rama, praise to Sita and Rama, praise to Rama, 


On the ninth day of the recital a pit of about two feet in 
length, breadth and depth is dug in the host’s courtyard. The 
chief Brahmin takes his seat near the pit. His book is handed 
to him with the ingredients for an offering. For a while the 
Brahmin recites a passage from the Ramayona and then ex¬ 
plains the meaning of the verses he has read. Then he him¬ 
self fills the pit with fuel, wood of the Bfiule tree (Termmahn 
belerica*) of the Bel tree (Aegle inarm dos) and of sandal 
wood. He then lights the fire. While his Brahmin assistant 
tends the fire, the chief Brahmin draws with wheat flour lines 
in the form of a square at each side of the pit. Then he 
moulds a low platform out of cattle manure and places on it 
the ingredients for the offering: two sticks of turmeric, a pot 
with clarified butter, some coarse cane sugar, a pot with milk, 
some reeds of the sacred dubh grass, rice grains, pulse :™ 
betel nuts, a coconut, a piece of white cotton thread, flowers 
and leaves of the mango tree and of the bd tree. 

This done, the Brahmin begins the ceremony by spnnkhng 
water with the dubh grass on the fire h« the Pit Thenhe 
chants some incantations while h.s attendan^row 

little by little all the sacrificial gifts into the fire A / l< ™ 
the Brahmin mixes on a large brass plate about twelve seers 
(a seer is nearly two pounds in weight) of barley ' 
seem of rice, two seers of clarified butter and a seer of coarse 
sugar. Reciting texts from the Ramayana all he 

throws with joined hands some of the mixture into the fire. 
Then he continues his recitation. At the end ^ 
hr savs: ‘Sobam, soham.’ This means: I am and 
he conviction that the soul of the individual is identical with 
LX" God. It is a basic principle of Vedantic philosophy 
As soon as the chief Brahmin utters * 

persons attending the offering take some of the nmxtu 
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with folded hands throw it into the fire. The whole perfor¬ 
mance lasts about an hour. After this the chief Brahmin 
asks the people around the pit tp fold their hands and to 
pray in their hearts for an increase pf their offspring, cattle, 
wealthj and for their health. 

After this solemn offering, the host together with his entire 
family offers the Brahmin a cow, a carpet or sheet, and about 
fifteen rupees in cash A rich man gives a bullock, horse or 
buffalo, and from sixty to hundred rupees in cash. The 
Brahmin graciously accepts the donation, again recites a few 
verses from the Kamayana, blows his conch shell, rings the 
bell, and lights a wax candle while aU keep shouting, "Sri 
Krishen td jaif Etc Shankar ki jai!' ( l Lord Krishna be praised! 
God Shankar be praised!). With that the whole feast comes 
to an end. 

With a candle in hand, the Brahmin now goes round and 
asks each person attending the function for a donation ac¬ 
cording to his means. He thus collects some more presents in 
cash and kind- After that all the people go to the Yogi, bow 
down and touch his feet with folded hands. The Yogi blesses 
them by putting his hand on their shoulder. The host presents 
the Yogi with a sum of fifty rupees. These the Yogi has to 
share with the two Brahmins. Then the host again approaches 
the chief Brahmin and touches his feet with folded hands. 
After him all the others make their obeisance. The Brahmin 
blesses them all saying: "May your wealth increase. 5 

Now a man brings a calf, another one a pot with diluted 
milk. A third man snatches the tail of the calf and pours 
the milk on the tail. This he does repeatedly for about a 
minute. The calf is said to represent Lakshmi, the goddess 
ef wealth. Then they mark the forehead of the calf with 
turmeric and at last touch its feet with folded hands. This 
calf is then presented to the chief Brahmin. Now the host 
pays another twenty-five rupees to the Yogi, and in addition 
gives him a loincloth" five yards long; to each of the Brahmins 
he gives five seers of rice and four annas T and then again 
to the chief Brahmin sixty seers of grain and three rupees. 

After that a woman puts a burning lamp on the mouth of 
a lota, takes the lota on her head and a procession is formed. 
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All the people puU out a few stalks of the barley and wheat 
seedlings which have sprouted since the first day of the feast 
Then some take the papier-mich^ house of the god, the do I, 
on their shoulders and all the time shouting: 'Bhagvan k. jat 
Krishna Bhutan kt jail Gau nrnta U (‘God he pruned: 
Bhag man Krishna be praised! The Cow Mother be praised ) 
they proceed to the nearest river. They also sing the Ram- 
dhun on the way to the accompaniment of drums and cymbals. 
The women sing their own songs which are called Bhamuha. 

At the river the Brahmin breaks a coconut and distributes 
the fragments to all present. Then he bathes all the figures 
of gods and goddesses which the people brought along from 
iheir houses. At last he himself takes a bath. In thei end 
the people throw the dol into the water, then the stalks of 
barley and wheat, jump themselves into the water, splash 
about and pout water and dirt on each other. 

The Brahmin who, of course, keeps aloof and does not take 
part in the general revelry meanwhile boils wheat flour in 
milk, adding clarified butter and sugar. After the bath^ he 
distributes a little to all who attended the feast. This is called 
prashad. After this ad return home, singing and drumming 

In the evening of the same day the host feeds all tlwnl- 
lagers and guests who have come from afar. As the number 
of diners is usually high, the expenses of such a dinner are 
naturally considerable, running to at least two hundred rupees. 

When the Brahmin takes his leave, he b given a solemn 
send-off. The villagers accompany him some distance bey on 
the village, singing the Ramdhun and B am a o 
accompaniment of drums. One person carries a Hgbton * 
Iota at the head of the procession. At the final leave t, g 
the Brahmin again blesses all and says: ^ow go home a 

After their return the host and his family cover the pit, in 
which the sacrifice took place, with earth and erect over it 
a platform in order to prevent any one from stepping over 
the sacred spot and desecrating it. On the platform they 
place five mounds of clay- On one clay mound they place a 
stone slab representing Shankar (Shiva). From now on the 
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head of the family should every day take a bath and sprinkle 
water on the atone, as also on the tufei plant (sweet basil, 
Ocymum sanctum} which is planted in front of the long pole 
iet up at the beginning of the feast. 

This rite, with certain minor variations, is performed not 
only by the Gond h but also by many non-tribal castes in differ¬ 
ent parts of northern India. The Gond simply adopted this 
rite from them. 


CHAPTER XXV 

THE MAGIC WORLD 


1. Omens and Superstitions 


LjKETKEcrther tribes and noivtribaL of the district^the Gond 
end Bhumia are also firm believers in omens. 
the Hindu belief in assigning either bad or &o& h»* * 
certain days of the week. This belief, however, does 
seem to be very strong, for it scarcely ever prevents the 
from carrying out any design they have in mind ^* er 
consider the day auspicious for it or not. In ,mportant dec 
™2, however,'they do pay attention to inaus— 
and delay the execution of a plan they have in m.nd for a 

“f- —turn back from their errand and return 
heme when early in the morning they hear the cah of a bird 
railed f-idurn, Thev fear that a tiger or another wild animal 
would attack them on a journey, or that some acci cut wou 
befall them on the road. When they are on 
another important errand, and a jackal or sna e cr 
path, they might turn back and go home, for this is a sign 

that they would have bad luck, t 

Sneezing i S generally consider^ an 
Once one of my informants saw a woman turn E 
cursing a man because he had sneezed while s c passe ^un 
on her way to the well with a waterpot on her head. She 
believed that she would hove come to grief hod she continued 

on her way after his sneezing. — - t ». 

Some tune ago a caste meeting took place at Banjari- It 

was decided that a certain Dhanua should pay tenthe 
a Bhumia, Budhu Baiga by name. Dhanua 'E™ 1 to W ^ 
monev; but at the moment when he was handing o 
. Thfc is so ail over India. Cf. J. J. Modi (1911)= Vet 1, P A 
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money to Budhu, a member of the pttnch sneezed. ‘CJiifc 
hua\ said the head cl the caste council (sfrpancft), And both 
opponents agreed on taking the sneeze as an omen indicating 
that the affair had not been settled in the proper way. Dhanua 
protested at once against the amount demanded from him, 
and Budhu clamoured for more. A prolonged and heated 
dispute arose, which at last resulted in the decision of the 
paneh that Dhanua should pay Budhu fifteen rupees instead 
of ten. That untimely sneeze cost Dhanua five rupees. 

When the eye throbs, they think that something is going to 
happen. 

When they ask somebody to deliver a message to a person, 
they believe that at the moment when the message is delivered 
their toes will itch. 

(b) Siiperstitiotts 

After the bidri ceremony has been performed h no Bhumia 
or Gond woman, and no non-tribal woman either, will remove 
vhuki matti (clay for painting the house walls and floor) from 
the pit (khadan). People think that the village would suffer 
some misfortune or that the monsoon would fail if anyone 
removed the white clay from the pit at such a time. If people 
see someone digging for the white clay out of season, they 
scold her and say; 'Tumlog itTte din SQije? Tumkare &nkk 
phut fipfli/e the? Aur ajfcal efeuAi lejate hain?—tumko akhitl 
pahin?* ( J Did you sleep all these days? Or did you have sore 
eyes? Digging for white clay today? Have you no sense?'). 
Or they curse the woman and say; 'May a tiger kill you. r 
Or; *Tvnihi mala pare* ('May you get smalbpox 1 ), Or 
again: Aur rakh wrawe* ( [ May your ashes be blown up 
[by the wind], Le. may you die'). Or: 'Chuhi lenewaton kt 
dat saisi* ('The mother of the women who now dig for 
white clay must have been a hussy’). 

When the make begins to grow in the garden, Bhumia and 
Gond refrain from hanging their laundry on the garden fence 
(berha) for drying, lest the maize ripen prematurely, After 
the maize harvest, laundry may freely be hung on the garden 
fence. 

In September and October, Gond and Bhumia may not 
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sweep their courtyards with brooms made of cMrra reeds, 
but with those made of rags (chhiixK). If brooms of ch.mt 
reeds (buhri) were used, the rain would stop prematurely. 
Inside the house, however, such brooms may be used, as also 
on the threshing floor. 

Before Diwari, Bhumia and Gond do not allow any person 
wearing a flower in the turban or hair on the porch an 
veranda of their houses. People believe that the gods would 
be displeased if a person wearing flowers stepped on the 
veranda. Even children are prohibited from entering the 
veranda if they hold a flower in their hands. Should it happen 
nevertheless, people hurl abusive words <g«H) at them when 

•srjrr— - «*-■ * — 

flowers in his turban, the women of the house smd that r 
had a nightmare on the following night. They dreamed that 
the man wearing the flower tried to force the door and 
enter the house. They felt very uneasy about it. 

People expect ill luck if a bird drops its dirt on th ™' 

The Gond believe that a woman would get barren and never 
bear any children, if she ate the seeds of the Aonla fruit 

(Phyllantus emblica). _„ a,,. 

Gond and Baiga women may not step over l e rope 
to which a horse is lied. They either walk around tl or lift 

the rope or chain and pass under it. ^ e * , » 

woman who wants a child will not get pregnant fm a whole 
year, white a woman who does not want a child will get 
pregnant within a year if she steps over a chain or rope: Ue 
around the neck of a horse. My informant once saw u horse 
tethered to a post near a footpath. A girl with - 

on her head refused to step over the chain lying m her path 
She was afraid that a child would die in the house if she 

d A i Bhumia refused to cut and remove a withemigj^ant^ 
beans (semi) in his garden. He said that he was afraid his 
wife would not get any children if he did so. 

The Emt E«e’. Bhumia and Gond, like most Hindus m 
Central India, believe that the crops will fail if a V— «- 
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'the evil eye' on a field* A Bhumia, asked how he knew that 
the damage in the field had been caused by ‘Ihe evil eye h and 
not by some natural means, replied that the absence of any 
natural cause for the failure of the crop was sufficient reason 
to suspect that it was due to ‘the evil eye', the more so if the 
adjoining field with the same kind of soil produced a good 
crop. 

A child on which ‘the evil eye* has been cast withers away 
(suhfi jota). 

Bhumia and Gond have no indication by which they could 
recognise persons possessing ‘the evil eye*. My informant 
Musra of Bijora believed that the evil wish and the mere 
intention of harming some one, with a prayer to that effect 
to a deo or bfiut. was sufficient to produce the desired evil 
effect. 

A person supposed to have 'the evil eye’ can be cured of it 
in the following manner: At Duhania a young woman was 
suspected of having ‘the evil eye’. Her relatives summoned 
a soothsayer from a nearby village (Patwari) to find out the 
truth of the matter. The soothsayer discovered by divination 
that the woman could be cured of her dangerous power if 
she sacrificed a white chicken. The woman soon returned 
with a very small white chicken and about a pound of kutki 
grain. The soothsayer poured the grain in front of the woman 
who was squatting before him and also poured a few grains 
on her head. Then he took the chicken and made it pick the 
grains from the head of the woman. The evil spirit possess- 
ing the woman was believed to be passing through the grain 
into the chicken. It was chased out of the village and released 
in the jungle. The woman was cured. 

If the chicken had not picked the grains from the woman’s 
head, it would have been a proof that the evil spirit was un¬ 
willing to leave the woman. And in revenge for this molesta¬ 
tion he would have made the woman’s belly swell. In fact, 
the woman on whom the cure had been effected suffered a 
few years later of stomach trouble and finally died due to 
her complaint. 

Superstitious Beliefs about Names. Bhumia and Gond are 
in certain circumstance* sfr^id of using £i person^ proper 
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name. This fear is even extended to the name of « ertai " 
animals, or inanimate objects. It is believed that calling 
person, animal or object by its proper name will harm hit 

In a certain manner. . - „_i_ 

When they hear a tiger or panther roarmg in the jungle, 

they refrain from pronouncing the name of the animal. 

men I asked a Bhumia for the text of some snake charn^ 
he felt very reluctant to tell me the names of some phonons 
snakes. He said that if he pronounced their names, they mi B h 

come and attack him, i 

In a village near Dindori, a woman had stepped on * *n _ 
Though the snake did not strike the woman, the offering n 
coconut (wtryal) before a burning light was thought neces¬ 
sary in order to protect the woman from further harm. Wh 
visitors asked for the reason of the pfotofT 
what had happened, but the name of V™ * ^ ■ s " rL ng' 
uttered. Instead of ‘snake 1 they used the word string 

^Bijora, some women were pressing oil out of 
seeds. When asked by tUW whether It ^ 
they were pressing the women rep \ _ ° h * t 

thevUitor, pointed out to the women .hot " 

other word for rnntfa. the women replied N“. " 0 ' 
something else.’ Afterwards it was explamed to the visitor 
that rawitib and jogm were indeed different narae£ L” ore 

same thing but the women were afraid to pronounce th 
same ming, oni ^ that by calling the 

common name of rtwnniii- 1Elcy 

seeds remtila, they would get less oil. 

2, StX>THS\YlNO 

White the metticien ^ThTby 

human powers through the assistance reit er u 

some superhuman force, the soothsayer {gum h 

yitSUA* i=W£ 

^ certain otherwise inexplicable facts, which 
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buffi e ihe ignorant aboriginal mind, or of showing a wav out 
nf misfortune or disease, is by divination only, not by magic. 
The soothsayer’s task is to diagnose a case, to play the inter¬ 
mediary between man and the superhuman powers by reveal¬ 
ing to his clients what exactly these invisible powers demand 
from them. 

The name gunio prohably derives from the Sanskrit word 
which means: ability, virtue, power (magic). In other 
parts of Central India, in the Nimar District for instance, the 
soothsayer is called janka, Le. the ‘man who knows’. My in¬ 
formants said that Brahmins and Fatdhflns never practised 
divination (guniai). Among the aborigines of eastern Mandla, 
the Bhumia have the best reputation as efficient soothsayers. 

Many situations occur, which Gond and Bhumia for lack 
of other explanations attribute to the interference of super¬ 
human powers. Particularly when they fall sick, their first 
thought is not to look for natural causes, but to find out which 
evil spirit has caused the trouble and the reason for the harm 
he is doing, The soothsayer, therefore, who pretends to stand 
in communication with the mysterious powers of the other 
world is much in demand fox such consultations. At least 
one, but usually several such soothsayers can be found in 
every village. Any one might try his luck at divination; if 
he fails in his diagnosis, it does not matter much; but if he is 
successful in a number of cases, his reputation is soon estab¬ 
lished and clients come even from other villages to consult 
him. Quite often the men who practise this trade are persons 
with a distaste for hard work. They prefer to earn their living 
in this more comfortable manner. 

The different methods of divination can easily b e learned 
from more experienced soothsayers. They practise their trade 
openly before the public; they have no secrets. But it appears 
that a certain psychic ability or inclination is necessary to be 
a successful soothsayer. 

There are several methods of divination employed by expert 
soothsayers; most common, however, are the following three: 
one by means of a winnowing fan and a gourd, another by 
using urda grains wrapped in a green leaf, and the third by 
measuring reeds of chirra grass (Tkemeda laxa Stapf.). 
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For divination, by means of a winnowing fan and a gourd, 
the soothsayer takes a handful of fcodai grains, waves them 
with a circular motion over the head of his client and pours 
them into a winnowing fan (supa). Then he burns incense 
(hum) and prays that his divination may be successful. 
While he rubs the palm of his hand over the winnowing fan 
covered with kodai grains, another man, his assistant (chela, 
disciple), who sits facing him and bolds a hollow gourd 
(lauJct) containing a few grains of ko dm and rice m his hands, 
looks with attention at the soothsayer. The latter, after 
addressing his gods- and reciting certain invocations, starts 
asking certain questions. First he tries to dM» 
or spirit has caused the sickness or sent the misfortune. Then 
he tries to find out how the offended spirit can be appeased or 
supplicated for help. As soon as the soothsayer mentions the 
name of the god or spirit responsible for the clients sickness 
cr misfortune, the gourd in the hand of the soothsays 
5istant receives a jerk, and a rattling sound is heard. The 
same happens when the soothsayer after innumerable ques¬ 
tions mentions the gift or offering which the offended dehy 
demands in order to be appeased or to cure the Pahent. 1 f 
the disciple of the however, does not feel *e]erk ^ 

if he fails to start shaking, m spite of all the efforts 
soothsayer, the conclusion is drawn that the >ukne» £ 
hy Bhagwan himself. Once they are convinced of this, they 
abandon all attempts at soothsaying, and merely apply na u 

Instead of kodai on a winnowing fan, the diviner may also 
use urda grains in a leaf-cup. The procedure is simikr. 

Some soothsayers divine by means of * winnowing an and 
an earthen lamp (diytt). It is done at night 
sitting on the floor with his legs crossed holds m hiis 1efst ha 
the winnowing scoop upside down, With his right in ex 
dipped first in sweet oil. he draws two diagonal lines over the 

s DJitiri, my Cord informant, invokes the following jpAs v ^ En ^ 

r f T r. awsss srxa 

Sr S* A~- «*■ — ** **" de " 

Marki deo, Chaiicfor and Ghamicn, 
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winnowing fan, beginning with the left top corner. Then he 
makes obeisance with folded hands. After that he places a 
small earthenware saucer, filled with oil and holding a burn¬ 
ing cotton wick, near the open rim of the winnowing scoop. 
Holding the lamp with his left hand, he begins swinging it 
slowly to and fro. He commences with asking questions, 
imploring Lhe gods to tell him the truth and to reveal the 
cause of the malady or misfortune. As long as the flame of 
the lamp flutters in the breeze or through the motion of the 
soothsayer, there is no answer to his questions. But when the 
flame suddenly burns straight and bright, the soothsayer as¬ 
sumes that the spirit or ghost has answered his question in 
the affirmative. In this manner the soothsayer first finds out 
the name of the evil spirit responsible for the sickness or 
accident, then the manner in which the spirit can be appeased 
and the offerings he expects. 

Another method of divination is the following: The diviner 
gathers a small pile of kodo on the floor. On the pile he 
places a lota full of water. On the lota (brass pot) he places 
a wooden stool (pirhioa), on which his assistant (chela) 
squats. To put him into the right mood, the assistant is a 
few times quickly turned around, the stool rotating easily on 
the brass pot. The soothsayer now takes some rice grains 
(c/minnl), throws some grains on his assistant and begins with 
his questioning. He inquires which god was responsible for 
the disease or misfortune and quickly recites the names of a 
number of gods. The man on the stool receives a jerk and 
starts trembling when the god responsible for the complaint 
is mentioned. The same happens when the kind of offering 
which the god demands for appeasement is mentioned. 

The easiest method of divination seems to be the one in 
which reeds of china grass are used. In each house one finds 
brooms made of the reeds of this grass. The diviner picks 
some reeds from a "broom and, after beating the thicker ends 
gently on the ground, he measures the length of the reeds 
with the four fingers of his hand. He does this three times. 
Then he cuts off the reeds that are longer than twelve fingers 
breadth. After reciting certain incantations (mantra) , he 
asks a question- for instance, which spirit or god had caused 
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the trouble. This question is answered again by measuring 
the reeds. If they new appear somewhat longer than before, 
the answer is taken to be in the affirmative; if the reeds now 
seem shorter than at the first measuring, a negative answer is 
assumed. The measuring of the reeds naturally depends on 
how tightly the soothsayer presses his fingers when he mea¬ 
sures the reeds. There is, however, no evidence that the 
diviners deliberately ‘cheat’. But it frequently happens that 
the reeds seem either longer or shorter at the second scrutiny. 
The giuua himself seems with all sincerity to believe that m 
this manner the truth of the matter is Tevealed. 

It is, indeed, remarkable how often patients benefit front 
this divination. Some get instantly well alter a competent 
soothsayer has diagnosed their case and advised the right 
offerings. I was told of several such striking cases. To quote 
only a few instances: At Duhania, a woman was down with 
high fever and severe heart trouble. The compounder of the 
Catholic Mission Hospital could not give the woman any relief 
and indeed had little hope of the woman's recovery. But the 
relatives of the patient consulted a soothsayer with the result 
that the next day the woman was completely cured. She was 
up and doing quite well, though on the previous day she had 
been unable even to move. It was certainly no case o 
hystsriSr 

In another case, a young woman had terrible pains in her 
far. For several days the patient came to the dispensary for 
treatment. But as she could not get any relief, she went to 
a soothsayer and was cured instantly. 

There are of course many cases when a diviner fails to 
effect a cure. Soothsayers are usually quite i eady wiV an 
explanation for their failure. But sometimes their inability 
}>as tragic consequences, as instanced in the following case. 
In a village near Duhania, cholera broke out and twenty-four 
persons succumbed to the disease: the rest took to flight an 
went to another village. The villagers were warned not to 
receive the guests from the infected village, or t e in ee ' lOJl 
might spread to their village also. But the overconfident 
soothsayer of the milage said: 'Let them come. I shall keep 
the spirit of disease (bhut> at bay.’ After three days, how- 
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ever, he himself was dead, and twelve others also died of 
cholera. 

Or another occasion, a patient came to the dispensary at 
Duhania with sore eyes. He got his medicine, but soon after¬ 
wards went to a soothsayer who advised him not to use the 
prescribed medicine. He promised to cure him by divination. 
The man's eyes, however, got worse. When he could no longer 
bear the pain in his eyes, he came back to the dispensary. 
He was just in time to save his eyes. In this particular case, 
too, the divination of the soothsayer proved ineffectual 

3. The Biba Ceremony 

When a village is being ravaged by an epidemic, by cholera 
for instance, the Gond and Bhumia believe that a special 
ceremony is called for to make the goddess of disease depart 
from the village. This ceremony is called gaon banana (to 
rebuild the village) or bida (farewell). 

It is the task of the soothsayer (gunid) to conduct the cere¬ 
mony in which the goddess of disease is requested to leave 
She village. First„ the gunm must find out whether the per¬ 
formance of the b ida rite would be of any use at alL For the 
anxious villagers are afraid that their attempt at driving the 
goddess away might offend her the more and make her slay 
even more victims. When the soothsayer is able to set them 
at ease in this regard, he is requested to make all the neces¬ 
sary' preparations for the hida ceremony. 

First he builds a toy-cart 1 a so-called garhi (cart). It con¬ 
sists of small pieces of planks standing on two round wooden 
slabs as wheels. The ‘wheels' are about four inches in dia¬ 
meter, and the cart is about a foot in length and breadth. 
The whole structure is painted red (with gairu matti, red 
day), white (with c/iima* lime), yellow (with hardt, tur¬ 
meric) H and decorated with reeds taken from a broken win¬ 
nowing fan or a broom and with maize grains (lai). 

After this, a goat of brown colour must be procured. The 
money for its purchase is collected by public subscription 
(chanda) t each villager contributing his share. 

Now all the men of the village, with the soothsayer at the 
head of the procession, proceed to the outskirts of the village. 
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The gnnia himself carries the diminutive cart, and the bottom 
piece of a broken earthenware pitcher. Its bottom side is 
decorated with criss-cross lines of white* red and yellow 
colour. The gunia also drives the goat. 

At a spot where two roads intersect p somewhat outside the 
village, but still well within its boundaries, the toy-cart is put 
on the ground and the potsherd placed at its side. The vil¬ 
lagers also deposit there the old baskets and winnowing fans 
which they brought along from their houses. These articles 
may not be put to any use afterwards. The idea is to send 
the goddess off in the cart and to give her some parting gifts 
in the form of discarded baskets and winnowing fans. The 
goat too forms part of such a gift- It is not killed in sacrifice, 
hut just driven out of the village and chased into the jungle* 
This ceremonial chasing aw F ay of the goat is called ndcost. 
Sometimes, w'hen the money collected is insufficient for the 
purchase of a goat, a fowl is substituted and chased into the 
jungle. My informants did not know the significance of the 
broken pot (fchnpri, shard). Probably it is regarded as an¬ 
other vehicle by which the goddess might leave the village. 

After this ceremonial send-off of the goddess of disease, 
two or three coconuts are broken and the fragments are dis¬ 
tributed among the assembled villagers. Sometimes small 
chickens (or even a he-goat) are killed by the soothsayer; the 
animals are however not sacrificed to any deity, not even to 
the goddess of the disease. Afterwards the villagers go to a 
place near a river where they prepare a meal- They eat the 
meat of the animals killed by the gitnia with rice and pulses. 

In years when an epidemic has visited a village, the bida 
ceremony must be performed in the month, of Jeth (October) t 
after Dasehra. In other years the ceremony may be omitted. 

There is no doubt that the Gond and Bhumia have borrowed 
this rite from the non-tribals. For this ceremony is wide¬ 
spread all over India. We find it with almost identical rites 
In Central India, 5 in Gujarat and in the Deccan,* 1 as also in 
Bihar . 5 

* Cf. L. Jungblut (1948): pp.« end 122; W. Kapp«s (1948): pp, 244 ff. 

t J. J. Modi (1911): pp. 96-108. 

® E. A. Gait (1902): p- 193. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


MAGIC CURE OF A SNAKE-BITE 


Therf are many snakes which Bhumia and Gond believe to 
be poisonous; the khariya or cobra (Naia tripudiatis). 
Kftarii/o literally means 'white clay 1 or ‘white-ant 1 . This name 
is given to the cobras because they often live in the mounds 
raised by white-ants. Another poisonous snake is called 
adhcsar (Perhipff ptymkorros?). Half of the upper part of 
its body is plain blacky the other half towards the tail has 
white stripes across the body. The pa ration (?) is about a 
cubit in length, and has brown and black spots, as big as a 
rupee. Equally poisonous is the mah&mandal (?); this snake 
is similar in colour to the parauon, but the spots are smaller. 
The snake called sonotar (?) is believed to be very poisonous. 
It is similar to the mohafnandal, but its spots are yellow. 
The jboratt {Bmtgarus cocntleus) is about a cubit in length, 
with white stripes. It is very poisonous. The koiti is some¬ 
what thicker than a cobra. It is black like coal, hence the 
name. 

The fact that so many snakes arc poisonous is explained by 
the Bhumia in the following myth; Formerly only the Asarjyu 
snake (?) was full of poison* The other snakes were ad 
harmless and stayed in Utra khand, the realm of Burba Nang, 
the king of the snakes, and his wife Dudh Nang {Milk Snake)* 
Both these snakes are still good and have no poison in their 
bodies. 

One day Bur ha Nang sent Asariya Nang to Singar dip to 
have a look at the world. The Asariya Nang went up to 
Bin gar dip through a canal which from an ant-hill reaches 
down into Utra khand* On the ant-hill sat an Ahir Patel 
(cattle grazer) grazing his cattle and playing the flute. When 
the Asariya Nang came out of the hole; he hit the Ahirya 
who fell down and died. His flute fell from his hands down 
to the ground. But a gentle breeze (through Hawa Pawan. 
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the god of the winds) blew and the flute emitted a sigh. The 
Asariya Nang thought; b What is that? I bit the Ahirya and 
put so much poison into his body; still he did not yet die, 
for his flute continues to play. 1 He put his mouth to the 
wound and sucked all the poison out. The Ahirya revived 
when the poison left him and got up. He collected all his 
cattle and went home. 

The Asariya Nang returned to Utra kb and and called all 
the snakes to a meeting before Burls a Nang, There in the 
panchayat, the Asariya .Nang related his experience and said: 

T do not want to keep all the poison in my stomach. After 
all + it is of no use. I hit an Ahlr, but he did not die/ Bitrha 
Nang commanded the Asariya Nang to spit out all the poison 
on the ground. The snake did so. Since that time the Asariya 
snake is poisonous no more though it hisses like a poisonous 
one. 

Now Burha Nang called all the other snakes and said: 
'Well, the Asariya Nang does not want to keep any poison 
in its belly. Angry because the Ahirya boy did not die when 
Asariya Nang bit hitfii he now refuses to keep any poison. 
Will you now take his share or not?' 

All the snakes agreed to take a share of the poison which 
the Asariya Nang had spat on the ground. And Burha Nang 
distributed the poison among the snakes present: he gave 
most of it to the khuriya and pnratioit snakes they were 
biggest in size. But the biggest of alb A] gar Nang, 1 the python 
(Python Tnofums), refused his share. The water snake 
(Dfiartfia) and the Mellon snake also did not accept any 
poison. The Chargorya snake fabout four feet long) got some 
poison, but not much. The scorpion (bichhi), who is a 
female, had her hands full of cow-dung, for she was just 
cleaning her house. She 5 aid: 5 I cannot take any poison, my 
hands are full of cow-dung/ But Burha Nang tied the poison 
into the strip of her dhoti which hangs down at the back. 
Since that time the scorpion stitiRS with her tail. The Bhumia 
believe that a scorpion's poison is stronger than that of any 
snake, because all snakes die when stung by a scorpion. 


* Ajfjflfp In Sanskrit: Aj<igara r literally means devourmp 
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When all the snakes, with the above mentioned exceptions p 
had taken their share of the poison, Butka Nang sent them 
up to Singar dip. Since that time snakes are poisonous and 
kill human beings wherever they meet them. 1 

Gond and Bhumia of eastern Mandla do not really wor¬ 
ship snakes. They are permitted to kill any snake except 
the python (cjgar), for this snake is considered virtuous 
(dharmi). When a python comes to a house, people give it a 
cup of boiled milk. They believe that a python would not 
drink the milk unboiled. The python is also called Nang deo 
(snake god). However, not all Bhumia or Gond are so kind 
to the python. Some chase it away without giving any milk; 
and if it has killed a chicken or a young goat, they may even 
kill it. Gond and Bhumia are not afraid oi the python; my 
informants had never heard of a python ever attacking men, 

A Snake Exorcism 

In July 1945, a Bhumia was bitten at Bijora by an Adhesar 
snake. The snake had been hiding under his bed and when 
the man went to bed + the snake bit him in his leg. When 
the man realised what had happened, he called for his neigh¬ 
bours at once. The snake was caught and its spine broken 
so that it could not escape, but it was not killed. For the 
Bhumia believe that if they killed a snake the patient must 
also die. The Adhesar snake is believed to be so poisonous 
that a man bitten by it is sure to die with cruel pains after 
two and a half days, unless proper remedies are applied. A 
Bhumia, therefore, in whose medicines the villagers have 
much confidence, went into the jungle to collect the roots 
hnd herbs required for the cure. 

Meanwhile* all the men of the village, in particular the 
relatives and caste-fellows of the patient, assembled at his 
house. They sat down and started to discuss the accident and 
to consider what they ought to do to save the patient. One 
or the other of the men brought medicines which they believed 
would be helpful in the case. At last a relative of the man 

2 A similar legend about the origin of venom in snakes is related by 
the Munda in Jashpur (former Eastern States Agency), now Madhya 
Pradesh. Cf, V. Rosncr (m&)i p, 4S5. 
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who had been bitten went to the soothsayer of a neighbouring 
village and invited him to perform the snake exorcism. How¬ 
ever, the soothsayer alone is helpless in such a case. He 
needs a man who is in the habit of being possessed by Thafeur 
dec himself. This man is called borma, as distinct from the 
panda who gets possessed by a bhut or mota, Such a faurtca 
is indispensable in a snake exorcism. Luckily such a man 
was available in the village itself. 

When the gtiiua arrived, he and the villagers who knew the 
songs of the snake exorcism, began to sing, calling Thafctir deo 
down on the barum. This prayer usually takes a long time. 
Even if the soothsayer is very powerful, the banca takes about 
an hour till he is sufficiently worked up to fall into a trance. 
But often it requires several hours of singing. Sometimes a 
famous diviner must be called from a distant village to put 
the bnrrna to sleep. At Bijcra, while the punw led the cho)r 
and did not allow any break in the incessant chanting, the 
banco sat quietly in a comer of the room, smoking his pipe 
and watting patiently for ThaW deo to possess him. Mean¬ 
while the men sang the following hymn: 

tt wa umo eficnd surajtua to tiiim jage nndJit/iira 

Uma uwa moon sun without thee is darkness 

Tflbtifi bapre tel knrhai tel bar unjyala 

Wife of the oil-presser, oh! press out oil to light the lamp 

Lai^uni ke pirboli, lei Ian, Barhaiya 

The stool for the exorcism bring, wife of the carpenter 

Lagimi ke liaradi, fai Ian, Kachhniya 

The turmeric for the exorcism bring, wife of the gardener 

Pfcir lapimi fee diya, tai Um, Kumfinrm 

The earthen lamp for the exorcism bring, wife of the brick- 
maker 

Sone fce gudJiori, tai h.n t Badaniya. 

The golden head-roll bring, wife of the bracelet-maker* 

Hie words ‘nion-utca’ at the beginning of the song have no 
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special significance. They are just vowels which are sung to 
get the right pitch for the chanting. The song is a poetical 
enumeration of the things and articles which are required for 
the exorcism: Oil for a lamp, a wooden stool [piiha) f a roll 
of strings or cloth (gurftni} used by women to ease the pres¬ 
sure on the head when carrying a waterpot, turmeric (hard!) 
and an earthen lamp. 

While the men are singing this hymn, other men actually 
bring the articles mentioned in the song in preparation for 
the hum sacrifice which is now to be performed* They bring 
□ pirfia (low stool) which they place in front of the bartca. 
Then a man pours a handful of kodai (husked kodo) on the 
stool in a longish pile T and by moving the pile alternately to 
the right and to the left he forms the figure of a curling 
snake. The mouth and the tail of the snake are also roughly 
hut skilfully depicted. The mouth of the snake is directed 
towards the man. Then he places at the right side of the 
figure of the snake a pearl necklace (gtiripa) worn by men 
and women. The pearls are arranged in such a way that they 
form the figure of a spotted snake. The man opens the sling 
at one end of the pearl necklace so that it resembles the 
mouth of a snake. The necklace is placed in such a position 
near the figure of the snake made of hodah that the mouth 
of the snake represented by the necklace rests at the tail end 
of the snake made of kodai. 

At the other side of the snake made of kodai^ the man 
places a gurjtmt (roll of cloth or strings which the women put 
on their head when they carry a load), and upon the gurfini 
a pear-shaped brass vessel (lota). On the loin he puts in 
earthen saucer (dapa) filled with ramfila oil. He puts a cotton 
wick into the oil and lights it. It is believed that Thnkur deo 
is present in the lota filled with spring water, and in the light. 
Or, as my informant Musra puts it tersely: ""Deo bln men, 
Deo ptmi men, Deo diga men—sab fctLchh T hakur deo* ('God 
is in the lota, god is in the water, god is in the lamp—all that 
is Tfrafcur deO s ) . 

Now the foremost among the soothsayers present is asked 
to perform the turn sacrifice. He brings fire in a smoulder¬ 
ing dung-cake which he places before the l of a with the light 
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on it. The diviner pours gum of the Sami tree (rar) on ihe 
fire, reciting* as he does s0 + a prayer (mantra) to Thahur deo. 
The text of this prayer remains his secret which he does not 
disclose to anyone. In this hum sacrifice, the gum of the Sarai 
tree is never supplanted by oil or clarified butter as in other 
sacrifices of this kind. 

After this hum sacrifice which is performed for the purpose 
of inviting Thafeur deo to enter into the barum., a man takes 
the pearl-necklace at the tail end and waves it slowly from 
head to foot over the body of the patient*, then along the 
ground to the wooden stool and around the snake formed hy 
the pile of fcod&L After that he puts the necklace back in 
its place. This ceremony has the purpose of drawing the 
poison from the patient back into the snake, which is repre^ 
sented by the kodat figure. This rite is repeated several times 
while the soothsayer w T ith his choir sings another hymn in¬ 
viting Thotur deo to come and cure the patient. The song 
runs as follows: 

Kekhar galya char yhir tauthe feefehar gay banwas 

Whose cow grazing has again returned, whose cow grazing 
in the jungle? 

Brahma ke gaiya char pJur Jauthe* Thakur deo fee gay 
ban was 

Brahma P s cow r grazing again relumed, Thakur deo 3 cow in 
the jungle 

BJturbhtm dmigri ha rakat Masan . gaiya herhi tei dude. 

Blood-sucking Masan of the Bhurbhuri hill, 3 take away the 
cow tied up, 

Phir dhmirha, dhaurho gohar r mor Thakur deo 

Again run, run and cry for help, my Thofeur deo 

Gaiya In uteri la no re, mor Tfuikur deo 

Cow, bring down, bring down my Thafeur deo 

Baitho re, Thakur deo, mor hhowa authai 

Sit down, Thakur deo, stir up my cream 

a Mam is e blood-sucking vampire, living in graveyards and dan¬ 
gerous io passers-by. 
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Korn tohi bkandh rakke re? trot Thakur deo 

Who keep? you tied up, my Thakwr deo? 

Kaha n na bhulai gai f mor Thakur deo? 

where did you get lost, my Thakur deo? 

Sod/ie tofii bandh ruJche re* mor Thakur deo? 

Has a witch tied you up, my Thakur deo? 

Guni tofci bandfi raiche re 3 mor bara Thakur deo? 

Has a gunia tied you up* my great Thakur deo? 

This song is repeated till the bartca at last begins to shiver 
and tremble and to roll hi? bead from one side to the other. 
This is a sign that Thakur deo Is taking possession of the 
man. When this symptom appeared on our bar toe at Bijora, 
the soothsayer asked him whether the patient would recover 
Or not. The barum, in a trance replied: 'Unjiyala dekhta* 
(I see light’}. This was his way of saying that the patient 
would recover. Had the harwa replied: r A7idhem hai ? unjiyuZa 
raJiin deichfa" (Tt is dark, I do not see any light') r it is be¬ 
lieved that the patient would have died. Musra said that the 
banra never makes a mistake in his prophecy. Two years 
ago, two men had been bitten by a snake. In both cases the 
bartya stated that he could not see any light and both men 
had in fact died. 

If the snake which bit the man could not be caught, and 
if it is not even known what snake bit him, the name of the 
snake must be found out by divination. It is done by the 
recitation of the following song which the soothsayer now in¬ 
tones: 

Indol dolei badal dolci jimmi aur dip 

The sky rocks, the cloud shakes, and the island of the earth 

CJiarho* ckarho. Raja Butha Nang 

Exorcise, exorcise, king Burba Nang 


4 Acmrdinjj to my itifprmnnt Musm a witch has no effective power 
over Tkokitr cfeo, but she can prevent him trom, curing the man who 
has been bitten by a snake. 
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Phir charho, diarfeo, mor Dudh Nang 

Then exorcise, exorcise, my DwdA Wang 

Pliir ebarho, charho, Raja Basuk Nang 

Exorcise, exorcise, king Baswk K«#3 

pftir charho, cfmrfio, mor Kfiicyit Jiang 

Then exorcise, exorcise, my cobra 

Phir cFmrho, charho, mor Gahiura nong 

Then exorcise, exorcise, my wheat-coloured snake 

Phir char ho, charho, mor Koilt waxg 

Then exorcise, exorcise, my coal-black snake 

Phir charho, charho, mor Adhesar nang 

Then exorcise, exorcise, my Adhesar snake 

Pitir charho, charho, mor Parawon rtang. 

Then exorcise, exorcise, my Parauon snake. 

This song goes on interminably until the snake which bit 
the man is named. Then the baru?a receives a jerk and falls 
into convulsions, a sign that the snake which bit the man has 
been found. 

The Bhumia maintain that they know quite well which 
snakes are poisonous and which are not. But they are con¬ 
vinced that a man can be cured by this exorcism, even if he 
was bitten by the most poisonous snake. It depends entirely 
on ThnJmr deo whether the patient will recover or not. But 
even if the barten’s verdict points to death, hope is not quite 
abandoned. They at least continue to apply their natural 
remedies. Nor does the soothsayer stop his incantations. 
Prom time to time he also repeats the hum sacrifice, though 
with less conviction and more to please TJ lakur deo. He also 
tries to find out what evil spirit or god was responsible for 
the accident and how the offended deity could be appeased. 
For this purpose the soothsayer now intones the following 
song, the refrain of which is taken up by his choir: 

Hus husnri fiusari, mar musari, ton deo kb a is? 

Hus Jiusnri husiiri, heat the gram-pestle, what god has 
smitten him? 
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Ma\ f mar musari. Bare deo khais 

Mother, beat the grain-pestle, Bara deo has smitten him 

Mai, mar mtisari, mor Thakur deo kftais 
Mother, beat the grain-pestle, my rftaktir deo has smitten 
him 

Mai, mat musari, vior Narayan deo kfuds 
Mother, beat the grain-pestle, my Narayan deo has smitten 
him 

Mai, mar musari, Khet ke Ckhahura deo Wiais 
Mother, beat the grain-pestle, the field s Chhafium deo has 
smitten him 

Mai, mar musari, Alauha Purbya khais 
Mother, beat the grain-pestle, Alauha PuTbya has smitten 
him 

Mai, mar mtisari, Rat Mai khais 

Mother, beat the grain-pestle, Rat mat has smitten him 
Mai, mar musati, AndJviri deo khais 

Mother, beat the grain-pestle, the god of Darkness has 
smitten him 

Mel. mar musari, guni he deo khais 

Mother, beat the grain-pestle, the soothsayer's god has 
smitten him 

Mai, mar mn^ari, sodke ke deo khais 

Mother, beat the grain-pestle, the god of the witch has 
smitten him 

Mai, mar imiSarh 

Mother, beat the grain-pestle. 

It is believed that as soon as the singers pronounce the 
name of the god responsible for the accident, the bariua re¬ 
ceives a jerk in his body and falls to the ground in convul¬ 
sions, As soon as the superhuman power responsible for the 
accident has been discovered, the soothsayer tries to find out 
how the offended deity can be placated. This is done usually 
by divination with the reeds of chirra grass taken from a 
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broom. If the reeds appear longer at the second measure- 
me tit, the soothsayer holds out hope for the patient s reco¬ 
very. But if the reeds appear shorter than at the first 
measurement, he shakes his head and announces that the 
patient is going to die. However, his verdict is not final. The 
divination (sagfun) is repeated several times to exclude any 
mistake or to find out whether the spirit responsible for the 
accident has changed his mind. 

One of my informants privately expressed his doubts about 
these machinations of the soothsayer. He said that the cjunifl 
intently watches the face and state of health of the patient 
and arranges the result ol his divination accordingly, When 
he believes that the patient will recover, he presses his fingers 
together so that the reeds appear longer than at the first 
measurement. If he has no longer any hope of the patient s 
survival, he holds his lingers slightly apart. This may he 
done deliberately or unconsciously* 

It is believed that, indeed, sometimes after an offering per¬ 
formed by the diviner the deity, who sent the snake to punish 
the man, feels appeased and permits the patient^ recovery, 
Li the case of the Bhumia who had been bitten at Bijora, it 
was found that the accident was brought about by Alauha 
deo who now demanded the sacrifice of a fowl and a coconut 
for tire recovery of the patient* The offering was made and 
the patient in fact recovered a day later. 

After the man had been cured, a coconut was offered on the 
porch of his house in thanksgiving to Thakur dec. The men 
who had attended the exorcism were served a bottle of liquor. 
The soothsayer and the banca* who had made such great 
efforts for the patient’s recovery, received no reward. In 
times past a bfinca was paid a fee of four annas, but now 
receives nothing, not even a meal. If he is called from an¬ 
other village and it gets dark before he can return to his 
home, he may stay overnight in the house of a relative or 
friend. Only if there is nobody to receive him into his house, 
does the family of the patient give him a meal and a bottle of 
liquor. But he is given some foodstuff only from which he 
has to prepare his own meal. He may not accept food pre¬ 
pared in the house of the patient. 
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The Bhumia who had been bitten at Bijora is now com¬ 
pletely cured. Soon after his recovery he was able to go to 
his field to work. Nobody expressed the suspicion that the 
man had committed a sin for which he was bitten by a snake. 
My informants were of the opinion that sometimes even good 
people were bitten by snakes. 

A few years ago it happened in some village that a Bhumia 
was bitten by a snake. Hie accident occurred in the jungle. 
The man ran home as quickly as he could t hut a few furlongs 
from his house he broke down. Somebody found him and 
carried him home. When the patient's father heard what had 
happened^ he went at once to the Catholic missionary living 
in a neighbouring village and asked for medicine. The mis¬ 
sionary came and injected him with an antidote. But as 
considerable time had passed since the young man was bitten, 
the poison was already taking its effect and the patient began 
to vomit. His wound started swelling and gave him much 
pain. 

Since the missionary's medicine did not seem to have any 
effect, the patient's father called a soothsayer. He could not 
find any in the first village; he therefore proceeded to a second 
and third village, until he found a competent gunia willing 
to perform the exorcism. After a two days 5 absence the father 
returned with the diviner: he found his son still alive but at 
death's door. The swelling had already reached the hip, and 
no one entertained any hope of the patients recovery. 

The diviner, assisted by the villagers and caste fellows of 
the patient, started his exorcism. They sang the snake songs, 
made the hum sacrifice and since the snake which bit the 
man had not been found, they just beat the ground with a 
stick, showing thereby that they were breaking the back of 
the snake. But in spite of all these efforts of the soothsayer T 
the patient was sinking fast. The natural remedies which 
they applied were also of no avail 

At last the soothsayer suggested a sacrifice to Tfcaktir deo. 
After a long discussion two men were found ready to perform 
the sacrifice. They went to the shrine of Tftalcur deo at 
Hi jora. But the cock, which they were going to sacrifice, re¬ 
fused to eat the fcodo grain spread out before it. This was 
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a sign that the god did not accept the sacrifice- The men, 
therefore, went to the shrine of TfraicitT doo in a neighbouring 
village. There too the cock refused to pick up even a few 
grains. But when the men visited, the shrine of 1 Jinkur dco 
in a third village, the cock ate the kodo and was quickly 
sacrificed- 

When the men returned after this sacrifice, they heard that 
the patient was well on the way to recovery and was now 
out of danger. When the men related their difficulties in 
getting the cock sacrificed* an old man trotted out the expla¬ 
nation that Thakwr deo was naturally a busy god and could 
not be expected to be at all places at the same time. He must 
have been busy in another village, the old man said, when 
the two Bhumia wanted to consult him at Bijora and then at 
Dullopur, They had been lucky to find him at Bijapur. 

By divination it was found out later that Thakur deo him¬ 
self had been responsible for the young man s accident. Hou~ 
ever* the soothsayer pointed out that the accident had really 
been a blessing in disguise: men the young man drove his 
bullocks into the jungle, four tigers were waiting for him- 
The man and the animals were only saved through the snake¬ 
bite: the man ran home and the bullocks followed him. And, 
therefore, an offering was due to Thakur deo for his protection 
from the tigers. 

My informants maintained that no other god can cure a 
person from snake-poison except Thakar deo. When I aske 
them whether Bhagwan (Parvmtmu) could not cure a man 
bitten by a poisonous snake, they admitted that Bhagwan, too, 
could effect a cure. As a matter of fact, the Bhumia said, 
they prayed first to Parmatma for a cure before they invoked 
the help of ThaJcur deo + But this prayer was recited in 
silence* not aloud. 


CHAPTER XXVM 


MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT 


1. The Panda 

Anyone who easily and frequently falls into fits is called a 
panda. The word panda is a Hindi word- It means a 'priest 
of holy places, or worshipper at a temple* For the Gond and 
Bhumia, however, this word has a different meaning. It 
signifies a man or woman who is in contact with superhuman 
powers. To the Gond and Bhumia + the strange ability ol 
falling info a trance is a sign that a spirit (bAut) or goddess 
fmata) has taken possession of the man or woman and 
endowed him (or her) with superhuman power. It is gene¬ 
rally the so-called Marai mct<L who takes possession of a 
panda k though occasionally other deities may also do it. 

Marat mata 1 , whom one of my informants called a dreadful 
goddess, is probably not a genuine deity of the Gond or 
Bhumia pantheon, but imported from southern India. Pos¬ 
sibly the Mahar, a low Hindu caste of weavers and village 
watchmen of the Deccan and the southern part of Madhya 
Pradesh, introduced her worship into eastern Mandla. It is 
significant that no Brahmin in eastern Hand la can become a 
panda- for, it wis explained to me, Brahmins do not venerate 
Marai mata, Strange to say, the Pardhan also never worship 
Marai mata nor do they ever get possessed by the goddess, 
But wherever we find Mahar t there is also a shrine of this 
deity. "She it is who comes in the form of cholera; and when 
an epidemic of this disease breaks out she is propitiated by 
public sacrifice in which the Mahars take a leading part. 
There is no image of Mariai (the Mahars call her by this 
name) in human shape. She is represented by a row of small 
stones, usually seven in number and daubed with red lead. 


1 Cf. H Whitehead (1921): pp. 115 ff 
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In certain parts of the Nagpur District, this image on the east 
of the village is known as Mata or Grttmdevi, that is Mother 
oi Village Goddess.’* Moral means in Hindi a hut standing on 
the threshing floor. Marai mots is thus obviously only an¬ 
other name lor Anadai, which means grain-mother. This 
goddess of eastern Mandla is also a fertility goddess. How¬ 
ever, Marat mata or Anadai are in truth only different names 
or epithets of the earth-mother, PritfiuJi or Dfmrti mala, who 
also combines in her title of Goddess of Fertility that of 
‘Goddess of Disease’. The goddess sends an epidemic when 
she feels that the sod is exhausted and needs rejuvenation 
through a number of human deaths. This she brings about 
through an epidemic. 

The fact that it is a borrowed deity, which takes possession 
of the panda and puts him into a trance, suggests that the 
whole complex of this form of magic is not of Gond or Bhumia 
invention, but is learned from non-tribals of low caste like 
the Mahar, 

A man becomes a panda either by his own desire or by 
certain circumstances beyond his own control. Some young 
men leam by long association with the panda to fall into 
a trance—if the physical disposition is not completely absent. 
Others become panda all of a sudden, by the goddess's own 
selection, as they believe. My informant. Panga, gave an 
instance of this: A boy of his relationship once sat under a 
tree near his house, as he had often done before. One day 
all of a sudden he began to shiver and to tremble, affirming 
to his relatives that the Mata had taken possession of him, 
Since that day he was regarded as a panda. 

Almost every village has its panda, and some villages have 
even more than one. At Bijora, a large village five miles from 
Dindori, there is, however, only one panda. He is by caste 
a Gond. The Bhumia of the village have no panda of their 
own. Formerly Musra was one, but he gave it up. 

The panda is not a village priest like the dewer; he may 
be better called a family priest. His tutelary' goddess protects 
him and his whole family. In return for this protection he 


2 Cl, A. Robertson (193S); p. 23. 
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worships her. It is a give-and-take arrangement. 

Once a year* in the month of Magh (in December or 
January)! on a iuUmoan day t the panda has to make a pilgri¬ 
mage in honour of his patroness. In preparation for this pil¬ 
grimage, he goes a few days earlier into the jungle and cuts 
a green bamboo pole* about nine cubits long r At home he 
wraps the whole pole up in long strips of white cloth or coils 
of bark ropes (of which the netting of a cot is also made). 
The panda then takes a trident (tarsuijp, sticks an areca nut 
(snpari) on its middle point, and ties the trident with several 
peacock feathers to the top-end of the bamboo pole. A little 
below he ties two bamboo sticks crosswise, bends their ends 
upwards and ties them to the pole under the quills of the 
peacock-feathers in such a manner that they form two verti¬ 
cal circles set at right angle to each other. Then on strings 
he hangs slices of pumpkin (fcfumdri, a pumpkin with white 
flowers) on these circles. The bottom-end of the sacred pole 
is stuck into what is called a shoe, but which is just a square 
board- From now on the pole should never fee allowed to 
touch the ground. If that ever happened, the panda would 
be punished by sickness or even death, at least his eyes would 
start festering and he would get blind T or his cattle would 
die. The pole is, therefore, tied to a post which is set up in 
the centre of a mud platform near the veranda of the house. 
It is the place where the panda performs his usual offering 
to Bft award mata. 

If the panda owns bullocks of his own + he ties peacock- 
feathers to their neck-bells* a leather-strip beset with small 
bells (bail lei tjantkf). 

On the fullmoon day of the month of Mtigh, the relatives 
and followers of the patida assemble at his house. The panda 
ties strips of cloth or leather, beset with small bells ( naura ) s 
around his ankles and a rope, plaited of the hair of cow-tails 
and about two cubits long, around the wrist of his right hand. 
The loose end he allows to dangle down. Then he fills a new 
basket (dauri) with husked rice and a coconut. He sticks 
a trident into the grain. Then he prepares another bamboo 
l>oie, about a cubit shorter than the one representing Maroi 
tnata. This shorter pole represents her husband, Mean Mnrai 
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Around this pole also lie wraps a white cloth or coils of bark 
rope. 

Now a procession is formed: first walks the man who carries 
the sacred bamboo pole which represents Marat mala in a 
vertical position. The carrier rests the shoe in which the 
lower end of the bamboo pole is stuck on his stomach. If 
possible, the panda himself carries the pole. But if his state 
of trance does not allow him to do this or if the way is very 
long, another man may carry the pole. After him walks the 
carrier of the Men ri Moral pole, then a man with the basket 
of rice. If the panda does not himself carry the sacred pole, 
he walks behind the carrier of the Mean Marat pole, then 
follows the man with the basket. Once I met a panda riding 
a horse on his way to the Monti fain The paraia is accom¬ 
panied by a man beating a drum (mandar) and by an Ahir 
playing his bamboo flute (blta&fvi). The Ahir too wears 
ankle bells, and a stick in his hand. When he meets another 
Ahir on his way, he performs the stick dance with him. The 
panda blows at intervals into a horn {ring) or into a shell 
(sang). 

The whole party is also joined by men who aspire to the 
dignity of a panda. They hope that on this pilgrimage the 
goddess herself t or at least a minor deity, might choose them 
as their special protege. Other people too accompany the 
group* In time of sickness or distress some make a vow that 
they will carry' the sacred bamboo pole to the fair. When a 
man makes this promise, he says the following prayer: "Agar 
mein acheftha hojaunga, to Marat kandhunga, aur bazaar 
ghumafear ghar men aunga. Aur jo kuchh bFiik milega bazaar 
men, rereko charJmunga* ('If I get cured, I shall bind a Marai 
mata, and after wandering around at the fair, 1 shall return 
home. And whatever alms I get at the fair, I shall offer to 
you'). The man who makes such a promise is called adwtt 
jiska banda rahta hat 

On the way T the pflfida and the Ahir dance and shout and 
work themselves into a frenzy. The nearer they get to Bin- 
dori, the more such processions join them. All proceed to 
the same destination, Dindori, where on this day a market is 
held. It is the Sunday after fullmoon (puTucori). The day 

34 
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whe-n the fair (mela) is to take place is announced a week 
earlier by the market sweeper (Tnehtor). There is a big 
concourse of people; the officials of the police and revenue 
department are also present. At the same time there is a 
similar fair at Shahpur. Bikrampur and Amarpur. The panda 
with their groups of followers and attendants do not only 
belong to the Good and Bhumia tribes; the other castes too 
are well represented. High-caste people, especially Brah¬ 
mins, are conspicuously absent. They do not worship Marai 

mo fa. 

If tbe panda does not carry the sacred Marai pole all the 
way, he must at least take it over when he arrives at the 
fair. He tirelessly walks around in procession, and often 
makes a big show, pretending that the main is very heavy, 
especially when wind is blowing. To keep the sacred pole 
in its vertical position, ropes are tied to the top of the pole 
and men hold the pole straight by these. When the panda 
gets tired of walking around, he goes to a spot where many 
posts are set up. There he ties his pole to one of the posts 
so that it may not touch the ground. Then he again dances 
and begs for alms from the people. Whatever he gets, he 
places before his sacred pole: some grain, a few sticks of'lac, 
a tifcfi (star-shaped ornament), glass bangles (chan), or 0 
hair-string (pftujidra). 

After a while a general sacrifice is performed. One of the 
panda sacrifices a pig for all the poles. Then each panda offers 
coconuts and bums clarified butter and resins before bis 
pole. 

Like most religious fairs of India, the Marai fairs of eastern 
Mandla are also a welcome occasion for fanatics to display 
their stem acts of penance. At the Marai fair a ladder is 
erected. The panda climb up and before the big crowd of 
onlookers whip themselves with the rope of cow-tail hair 
which they bad tied around the right wrist. At Bhirsing- 
pur, the panda sometimes erect a ladder, the rungs of which 
consist of swords or knives. Famous panda climb up, with¬ 
out getting hurt. Others pierce their cheeks with swords, or 
dance on boards with nails protruding. Some kindle a bon¬ 
fire, walk through it unhurt, and even sit down in the fire. 
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Bhirsingpur is famous for the feats of penance which the 
panda display there in public. 

At last the panda leave the fair with their attendants and 
followers h On arrival at his house* each panda ties his pole 
to the post on the mud platform in his courtyard. The lower 
end of his pole should never touch the ground. Then he 
offers a coconut, daubs the pole with red lead (send/ttir), and 
also the trident (tarsu!) stuck in the ground before the pole. 
Then he decorates the sacred pole with ail the bangles* hair- 
strings, lac sticks, etc., which he received at the fair. From 
the grain which he begged £ 0 ^ he prepares a meal to which 
he invites all his followers and friends. 

Those panda whose tutelary deity is not Mara mat a her¬ 
self, but some other spirit, also take their sacred pole to (he 
Marat fair like the panda whose patroness is Marai m&ta. 

My Bhumia informant* Musra n who at one time had him¬ 
self been a panda admits that this Mdrai pilgrimage is not a 
custom peculiar to the tribes of eastern Mandla. In eastern 
Mandla, the Good and Bhumia* Panka, Mahra (Mahar), and 
Kori are the chief worshippers of Marat ma£a. Similar cus¬ 
toms are found in parts of Bengal* Assam, Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh, a The untouchable Balahis in the western districts 
of Madhya Pradesh perform a similar pilgrimage with a 
bamboo pole, 1 * 


2. W tTCHCRAFT 

All tribes and castes of eastern Mandla believe in the evil 
potency of witchcraft and black magic. But Gond* and 
especially Bhumia, seem to be particularly suspicious and 
assume the agency of witchcraft where they have no natural 
explanation for anything untoward at hand. If a tree sud¬ 
denly withers and dries up T if a bullock or cow gets sick, 
if in a family there is a series of accidents for which they 
cannot account in any way, they blame a witch. *Ba7ici se\ 
they declare. Once the suspicion that a witch has been at 
work is roused, they begin to investigate and to look around 

3 Cf. Naniirmdhab Chfliidhuri (1939): Vol. V. Nd, 3, pp. 417-25. 

* Cf. S- Fuchs (1950): p. 253 CL 
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fur a likely adept in black magic. Then people become dan¬ 
gerous, for their suspicion might fall on any one whom they 
hate or against whom they harbour a grudge. Those women 
who are disliked for some reason, fall especially easily under 
ihe suspicion of being witches. And once the shadow of such 
a suspicion falls on a woman, she is in danger of social 
ostracism. At Bijora s it happened that a woman in a quarrel 
was accused of being a witch (sodAt, from jvdu t magic?). 
The accusation was repeated by others and, in the end, be¬ 
lieved. The result was that the whole family of the woman 
had to leave the village and to settle at a distant place. The 
worst thing in such a case is that the victim cannot defend 
herself against such an accusation. The suspicion remains 
long inarticulate, and is spread in secret gossip and slander. 
Such an accusation is easily believed; for it is taken for 
granted by the aboriginals that there is a witch in practically 
every village. 

Persons under the suspicion of being witches often suffer 
severely under this accusation. Women who are childless, 
especially if at the same lime they are also ill-tempered and 
easily curse and abuse others, are In particular danger of being 
regarded as witches. Women sometimes fly into a temper; 
they let themselves go and curse and swear, and with the 
highest speed rattle down a whole series of curses, one worse 
than the other, cracking their finger-joints one after the other 
to emphasize their curses. If certain women lose control of 
themselves too often and quarrel too frequently, they can 
effectively be cheeked by voicing the suspicion that they are 
possessed by an evil spirit. The accusation of being a witch 
is taken very seriously by any woman. 

Often it is the soothsayer who in case of sickness announces 
that a witch has been at work. By divination he then tries 
to find out who bewitched the patient. At Bijora, for in- 
stance, a Bhumia, Somhru by name, got small-pox. His whole 
body became one open sore and all thought that he was going 
to die. His relatives had already made him swallow a ring 
and a rupee, a sure sign that they despaired of his recovery* 
But Somhru maintained that his sickness was due to black 
magic and he named the woman who, as he believed, had 
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bewitched him. He requested that the woman be called and 
forced to remove the evil spell from him. A man went to 
call the woman, but she had gone to the market She was a 
middle-aged Bhumia woman, without any children. 

When she returned from the bazaar, she was summoned to 
Somrhu’s house. She came and quietly asked Somhru: Why 
has Burfci Dai, the goddess of small-pox made >ou sit . 
Somhru replied: ‘This is your work. You have made me sick 
and want me to die,’ The woman denied everything and «ud 
that she wished him well and hoped that he wouMm 
recover. Somhru replied: ‘Alright. If I recoverlshahfor 

give you and never more say that you are a witch. Shortly 
Afterwards Somhru got better. He fuUy recovered and nobody 
tver dared to accuse the Bhumia woman of witchcraft. 

It may also happen that a person is deliberately accused 
witchcraft with the intention of getting rid of her AkBu*£ 

* woman wanted to get rid of her ^ughter-m-law.She 
began to accuse her of practising black magic. She said- Since 
you have come into the family, our cow was eaten by a tiger 
my child died, and 1 myself got sick.’ The woman is fully 
aware that her daughter-in-law will not much longer hear 
such accusations. One day she will either run away on her 
own or her husband will divorce her. 

A woman accused of witchcraft cannot be formally tried 
bv the village or caste council. A witch is found out e^he 
by divination, or by certain tests. Sometimes she is caught 

red-handed. , , , , _ _ 

The following case of ‘testing 1 witches is reported from a 

village not far from Bijora, It was a Gond fanner who made 
the test. He had a cow with calf. Within a short time both 
cow and calf died. The farmer would not have suspected 
black magic when the calf died, for this often happens^ But 
when the cow also died shortly afterwards, he suspected oul 
play He concluded that one of the women in the vdtoge 
was a witch Thus, one day he called all ^ewomenofthe 
village to his house. They came willingly, thinking that he 
was going to pay them for the work they had done m h* 
field But when they entered his courtyard, the Gond closed 
the gate and placed the village watchman (kotoar) at the 
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gate with an axe, threatening to chop off the head of any 
woman who tried to escape. 

He then brought a crowbar (sabbal) and heated it in fire. 
When it was red-hot, he ordered the women to dip their hands 
into a pot with clarified butter which he had placed at his 
side. Then one woman after the other had to ‘milk' the 
crowbar, that is: she had to grip the red-hot iron with both 
hands and let them glide down the full length of the crowbar, 
just as in milking a cow. It is reported that no woman burned 
her hands in this ordeal. This was taken as a proof that the 
women were all innocent. 

Such ordeals are not rare among the Gond and Bhumia, 
But it appears that some people know tricks with which to 
escape from the harmful consequences of the ordeal. The 
woman under suspicion has, for instance, to plunge her hands 
into boiling ghee or oil to prove her innocence. It is said 
that no harm comes to her if the butter or oil is really boiling 
hot. Her hands will get burned, however, if the butter or oil 
is not sufficiently heated, 

Gond and Bhumia, as also other tribes and castes living in 
eastern Mandla, believe that there is a time when it is easy- 
to catch a witch. It is the time just after Diwari, During 
the fifteen days after Diwari not only the disciples of the panda, 
but the witches are busy learning new spells and repeating 
them over and over again. They usually do this at night. 
First they go to the shrine of their tutelary goddess, undress 
there and wander naked through the village lanes. Some 
courageous men get together and in the dead of night—it is 
the time of newmoon and quite dark—watch at a place which 
they believe is visited by the witches in their nightly ha unt¬ 
ie gs, However, they do not dare catch the witches at that 
time, but try to get hold of their clothes after thev have 
undressed at the shrine of their tutelary goddess. As soon as 
the witches have left their clothes behind and are off to the 
village, the men mark their cloths by burning holes into them. 
On their return, the witches dress again without knowing that 
their clothes have been marked, and in the morning when they 
leave their houses and go to the well or waterplace to fetch 
water, the men wait for them and recognize them by the holes 
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burned into tbeir clothes. Then they summon the village 
council and accuse the women of being witches If 
deny the charge, they are beaten with 

Sticks are believed not to hurt them at alt-Ull they center 

' h I * made* repealed inquiries to ascertain how 

punished by caste or village ^^fco^ld 

that there was no punishment for w ltd t ^ spirit 
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leaving behind him a widow and a two-month-old child- The 
deceased was about twenty-five years old. A fortnight later 
another son of Ghisla also died; he was about ten years old, 
^spected his eldest son's wife of black magic. He 
called Vi shnu, a soothsayer, who confirmed his suspicion and 
said that the woman was indeed a sodhi, a witch, and was 
therefore responsible for the death of his two sons. 

n January 1944, the unfortunate woman disappeared. Soon 
her body was recovered from the river that flowed by the vil- 
Jage. Some fishermen (Dhimar) who had been fishing in the 
♦*? a heavy strain on their net and joyfully expected a 
big <-atch. But when they dragged their net out of the river 
they found to their horror the mutilated body of a woman! 
They threw the body back into the river and decided to sav 
nothing about their gruesome find, as they did not want to get 
involved in such a dangerous affair. 

i * bcUt f J tep a Revemje inspector and a land surveyor 

J h i° rt ?‘?“ d by lhe apo * *' hw lhe “W* had 
hwn found by the fishermen. As the body w« s l yl „, - m 

«ZZZ^Z" TC T Z" oe ~ “ J D,ndMi 

went° n t' h 7 C °fr r ' ‘ Sefgeant <ha ^ r > 

- V ? J, he 7 a f t0 mwstisate ihe The body was 

Qfspatched to Dmdon for a post mortem. The police doctor 

found that the woman had been killed by axe-blows the 
wounds on the neck being three inches deep It was found 

d b ^ b "’ 1 “P * ticket a„dsm™s 

iid been bed to lhe arms and [eg., with lhe obvious intention 
Of keeping the body under water. 

The police stayed eight days j„ lh . village for the purpose 
o invest'galon. All the villagers were held in custody; they 

tor a e h T" 10 f 8 * *° cach ■« even to go ow 

too eel nature. The women were prevented from iarry- 

V "“V ‘ nl ° lh ' ir e " dens - °"'y fcr «ne hour a dav did 
St,® ,.?■? “ e° ok a >™<y "*»] at home. 

. , Chtsta was questioned by the polk., under pressure 

he emtfessed that he had killed the woman with hi, 
earned her to the river whieh ,, about a mile “ b?u 
A was pointed out him that he could no, have earrM 
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the body alone, as he was a weak and ailing man. He was 
asked to disclose the identity of his accomplice. But Ghisla 
stoutly denied that he had any accomplice and repeated that 
he alone had murdered the woman and thrown her into the 

r[yp p- 

The soothsayer who had been consulted by Ghisla absconded 
the very day on which the police arrived. He was, o£ course, 
at once suspected as an accomplice. When he did not return 
alter eight days, a search warrant was issued against him. 
He was found after some time, dressed as a religious mendi¬ 
cant (sadfm) , begging his way from village to village. A 
fellow villager recognized him in spite of his disguise and 
reported him to the police. 

Meanwhile the police officers mads Ghisla lit own on ^ 
bed. The villagers were ordered to massage him very hard 
the whole day through in turns. The police-inspector said— 
so say the villagers—that as they were not allowed to beat 
him they wanted to wear him down by sheer kindness. Even 
if the man died after such treatment, nobody could accuse 
the police of cruelly. Ghislas wife was treated in the same 
manner. She was massaged the whole day by women. But 
Ghisla remained obdurate. Nor did any other villager come 
forward with any information concerning the murder. Every¬ 
one was afraid of being brought to court and questioned m 
public; afraid also of the revenge of the culprits or their 
relatives if they disclosed anything incriminating. 

When the soothsayer was brought up for investigation, he 
denied everything. After some time, both suspects had to 
be released for lack of evidence. The villagers, however, were 
or the opinion that in spite of all lack of co-operation the 
police officers would have been able to find the full truth, had 
they not quarrelled among themselves- In the course of the 
investigation they had become enemies and accused one an¬ 
other of unlawful practices. The result was that the case re¬ 
mained enigmatical and unsolved. 

This is the local version of the case, I cannot vouch for 
the truth of the story, hut I set It down to give the reader 
an idea of what people think of police investigation. 

So much is certain, that most aboriginals of eastern Mandla 
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are firmly convinced of the existence of witches. With a 
conviction so firmly rooted in their mind they, of course, find 
ample proof for their belief in the evil potency of black magic. 
Incidents like the following may happen many times: A 
Bhurnia near Duhaiiia had a qu arrel with a fellow villager, who 
cursed him and expressed the hope that the man might he 
bitten by a poisonous snake. And, as like as not, a few days 
afterwards the man was actually bitten by a snake. The 
Bhumia, of course, was convinced that his enemy had practis¬ 
ed black magic and had sent the snake to bite him. He went 
at once to the bouse of his enemy and made ready to - die in 
Inis house, stamping him thus as a murderer. But fortunately 
the snake was not a poisonous one, because the man soon 
recovered after some local medicines had been offered him. 
Il was probably due only to shock that the man got sick at 
all. There is no doubt that the Bhumia's enemy would have 
been accused of black magic had the man died. 

It is believed that black magic is learned either from per- 
sons who themselves practise witchcraft or in dreams. In 
most cases, it is the mother who, herself a witch, instructs 
her daughter in the secrets of black magic and teaches her 
ttie powerful spells (mantra) which give her power over some 
spirit. This spirit then serves the witch in her evil designs. 

There are many stories current among the aboriginals of 
eastern Mandla about the orgies and gruesome rites which 
the witches perform in the sen.-tee of their spirits. For it is 
believed that a witch has to pay her price for the service 
which she exacts from the evil spirit. She pays in human 
blood. It Is commonly believed that at dead of night, when 
people are fast asleep, the witch undresses. This she does 
so that no one may recognize her by her dress, should any¬ 
one meet her on her errand. She goes to the maria, the hut 
where the panda keeps the image of his tutelary goddess, the 
Marat mate. There the witch promises the offering of human 
blood to the goddess. People believe that with the help of a 
spell a witch can change herself into a cat, a rat or a worm, 
and in this disguise enter the house of an enemy unseen and 
drink his blood. The victim does not feel any pain at the 
time, but in the morning when he wakes up, he may find 
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himseli covered with blood and may realize that he had been 
visited by a witch. It also happens, they say, that a 

drinks too much blood and aiterwards jomits it out^le on 

the veranda. The victim, for loss of blood, soon gets _ 
and dies after ten or twenty days. He can only be sm 

VL him by powerful spells end prevents the notch 

I Tu l V "Su1» b= f»und te keep the witch at bay 
the victim is visited again end again by thcwuchanddi omcd 
of bis blood. Eventually tbe victim dies- D “f“ s * 
ceremonies, the witch remains quiet and inactive. Bu . 
o, the deceased has been buried er cremated, asi the case 
may be. tbe witch becemes active again. It is behevtrf . 
the body of a person who dies as a vietim of witchcraft can- 
'« be burnXn the funeral pyre. The witch, therefore 
COOS at night to the cremation ground and removes the m 
body from the heap of ashes. U her victim has been 
she goes an die second or third day 
dm cemetery, undresses there end1 wafts nahedthreeMe. 
around the grave of her victim. Ou her Ibead she ,» 
brass plate with seven small pots, each !‘}^ d 

water, or oil, lamp-black, vermilion, or srverfdishes »f torf 
prepared specially let this purpose. A small light is else Kep 
on fte plate, and the witch herself carries a hght m each 

b l«er walking three times around the grave of her victim 
for around the Pine, as the care may be) the wtch pl aces 
the plate with the various ingredients down on the B 
„mints herself with oil. Then, looking around, with great 
caudon, in order to make sure that there is no mriusion. she 
digs the corpse out of the grave or pulls It out of the py . 
She washes The corpse from held to foot and w“h powerful 
spells tries to revive it. As soon as the corps e eu mesto Me. 
she gives it something to eat and drutk and begins to ask tt 
ouestions. As long ss the vietim gives no reply, the witc 
hos no power over It But if It utters a srngla word, or 
cries and groans when she beats and tortures It 
cuts off its head and drinks its blood and Bis a pot with the 
blood far her goddess. With great care, she returns the corpse 
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to the grave or funeral pyre, and proceeds to the shrine of 
Murai mata. There she vomits the blood which she has drunk 
and pours the blood, which she brought along in the pot, 
over the image of the goddess. Then she performs a dance 
in front of the goddess. Finally, she offers the blood of a 
young cock together with the blood of a crab and her own 
blood which she takes from her little finger* She prays during 
the offering that the goddess may give her a chance to make 
another kill and to drink the blood of another victim. 6 

Naturally, such stories about witchcraft and witches make 
people abnormally afraid and incite them to hate such 
Imaginary fiends. These stories are also responsible for 
crimes perpetrated in the supposed punishment of witches, 
Black magic is called pep (sin); my informant, Panga, said 
that witchcraft was the greatest sin conceivable—it is the sin. 
In sheer self-defence, people eject such witches from their 
villages or kill persons whom they believe to be witches, there¬ 
by preventing in Lbeir opinion such pests from perpetrating 
more harm the happiness and welfare of their kith and 
kin. 


s The belle! in the existence of vampires is widespread: it is however 
not only witches that drink iho blood of human beings. The aborigines 
of eastern Mnndh also believe in wer-tigers, called olthiett, Some 
years ago, a tiger was said to live in the jungle near the village of 
Duhanin. People in the village were convinced that this tiger was 
not really a tiger, but a wer-tiger. He was a bad man who had died 
in hb sins and consequently could not find peace in the other world. 
He harassed people by appearing as a tiger, wounding them and drink¬ 
ing their warm blood, but not killing them. A real tiger, my informants 
said, does not merely wound his victims, but kills them and then 
devours them. Some men even stated thfit they had seen the wer- 
tiger sitting on a tree— 4 no real tiger climbs trees"—with bangles on his 
legs and rings in his ear-lobes. 


gond and 


CHAPTER XXVII] 

bhumia at leisure 


Whek free from work, Gond and Bhumia beguile their leisure 
time at home in the circle of their families, chattmg. smoking 
a pipe or doing some odd jobs around the house- cc * 
ally they go and visit a neighbour, smoke and gossip un 
7* time to go to bed- In the evenings of bazaar days, on 
feast days or on fulhn^n nights, people like to a ^ b ’ e ^ 
a singsong and a dance. However the jj of « -d 
dancing, in the life of the aboriginals, should - ot bc ^ agg 
rated- Their life is not all play and -jo^ent Even m 
places where the influence of modern civilization is \c 
noticeable the aboriginals require a feshve mood and an 
ample supply of alcoholic drinks before they take a day or 

a night off for singing and dancing. 

Some anthropologists would have us believe ^ a h 
of the aboriginals was in the past ‘a life of song and lighter 
and that the influx of civilization, and particularly of the 
Christian missionaries, has robbed them of their mnocent 
joymcnts. That at some places Christian m.ssionaries have 
in misguided zeal, prohibited or at least discouraged singing 
and dancing may be true, especially if the songs «nd 
were of a lascivious character and led to excessive drinking. 
But more instances could be quoted to P ro '® _ a 1 , 

cLsely the missionaries who preserved the old folk-song, 
dances and encouraged their converts to smg ** ^dan^ 
though of course within the bounds of moderation. At le^t 
in Mandla District, the Christian missionaries ^courage 
singing and dancing, not only on feast t ay u a sc> ° n . 
occasions. In the Christian boarding schools, the pupils sing 

and dance almost daily in the evenings. . , 

But there is no doubt that many social reformers in the 
aboriginal areas do exhibit a strongly Puritan strain, and are 
intolerant of the rather lascivious character of many songs 
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which the aboriginals sing on such occasions; they disapprove 
still more of the mixing of men and women in group dances. 
It offends their sense of decency. Their feelings are out¬ 
raged specially by the deep and heavy drinking which often 
accompanies such singing and dancing, and which often leads 
to worse excesses. Those aboriginals who are anxious to 
please the reformers and conform to their standards of pro¬ 
priety readily give up singing and dancing. They, moreover, 
realise that it b just their manner of singing and dancing 
which makes them so conspicuously different from non-tribals. 
It b thb rift between them and the non-tribab that they 
are so keen on denying or covering up wherever possible. 

1, Dancikg 

Aboriginal singing and dancing are not restricted to qne 
tribe or caste, though the Pardhan are the unchallenged 
masters of these arts in eastern Mandla. Though not nearly 
as good as the Pardhan, the Bhumia are considered to be 
superior, in dancing and singing, to all the other tribes of the 
district. 

The authors of the tribal melodies and dance patterns are 
not known. These may be very old, each generation learning 
them from their forefathers. They arc no doubt built on a 
musical system different from that of traditional non-tribal 
singing and dancing. This is proved also by the difficulty 
with which the aboriginals of eastern MandJa bare and 
remember current Hindu tunes. They do not seem to like 
them at all. 

The dance patterns current among the tribes of Gondwana 
vary according to the seasons and feasts of their calendar 
The most popular dance in eastern Mandla is called the 
Karma dance. According to Dalton, this dance is very popu¬ 
lar among the tribes of Bihar . 1 There the dance centres in 
the Karma tree (Kaiielea cordifalia) which they plant on a 
certain day on the dancing ground . 2 The tribes of Gondwana 
dance the Karma from September till June, that is after the 
1 E, T. Dalton <1672}; p. 135 . 

3 Cl, D. Bhagvnt <1957); Vol. 5z, pp. 561-602. 
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monsoon till the beginning of the next monsoon or practically 
throughout the year. Among them, the dance is not in any 
way connected with any tree or with any social or religious 
feast. It is danced on every conceivable occasion. 

The Karma dance is a group dance. Usually two groups 
face each other, men at one side, women at the other. The 
drummers stand between the two lines. One group starts 
sjnging, the other replies; one person leading, the others 
singing the refrain or repeating the line sung by the leader. 
The drummers turn each time to the group which is singing. 
The songs are often improvised on the spur of the moment, 
but not always. People with a good memory know a great 
number of these songs by heart and sing them at the Karma 
dance. Leaders in the singing arc socially important people. 

After a time of antiphon&l singing, while the two rows of 
dancers are standing face to face and finite at ease H they get 
into the right mood. They grasp one another's hands or put 
their arms around the shoulders of their partners. Thus a 
compact row is formed which now advances and then retreats 
with a rhythmical bending of knees+ while the opposite group 
rather nonchalantly looks on. But as soon as one group has 
retired to its original position, after singing a couplet and 
thus throwing its challenge at the opposite group* the latter 
takes up the refrain of the last verse and adds a new Hne, at 
the same time forming a similarly compact row and advancing 
and bending their knees according to the rhythm ol the song. 
Each verse usually ends in a long-drawn vowel. Even while 
the singing of this long-drawn vowel is going on the first 
group begins another line, catching the right tune with un¬ 
erring certainty. 

Another variation of the Karma dance is the one in which 
one group of dancers slowly circles around the drummers, 
while the other group moves in a wider outer circle in the 
opposite direction. 

According to my informant, Musra n the men did not move 
in former tunes when dancing the Karma dance; they just 
stood in a line and sang. The drummers took their position 
at one end of the two opposing rows* Only the group of 
women advanced and retreated in the dance, but their move- 
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rnents were restricted to much side-stepping; they advanced 
only about two steps towards the men and never got near 
enough to be touched by them. 

It is said that the subjects and the character of the Karma 
songs have also changed. At least the often rather suggestive 
and slightly lascivious type of songs was less apparent in the 
past. They, at least, say so now. But even today the dancers 
do not always sing of love, but of all the things which fill 
and move the mind of the aboriginal. The songs cover the 
whole range of tribal life, from birth to death, remarkable as 
well as most trivial events in life; they mock, scold, com¬ 
plain h praise and accuse, and give vent to all registers of feel¬ 
ing of which the aboriginal mind is capable. 

The younger generation is especially fond of the Karma. 
Boys and girls naturally like to deck themselves out in their 
best clothes and all their ornaments. The women stick 
flowers into their hair and hold twigs in their hands. Some- 
limes they use wooden clappers (Cisfd) which they beat ac¬ 
cording to the rhythm of the dance. However* this tteki is 
more common among the Gond. In Chaurassi {a large Gond 
estate of B4 villages, hence the name Chaurassi) where the 
Gond predominate, the tisfei is much used, while in regions 
where the Bhumia are stronger, the tiski is less common. 

Another aboriginal dance is called the Rina. It is danced 
at Diwari and is a women's dance. The women form two rows 
facing each other. Bending low, they clap their hands to the 
rhythm of the song and step left-right, left-right in short 
steps. # Each verse of the Rina song ends In a very high 
shrill note. 

A similar dance for women is called Sua {parrot). In it the 
women move their feet, first turning them at the toes, then at 
the heels, sometimes bending double at the hips and then 
suddenly rising. They alternately clap their hands and raise 
them to their chests, singing all the w r hile. The Sua and the 
Rina dances depict the movements of a parrot. 

The Sela dance, on the other hand, is a dance for men. 
The dancmg period of the Sela begins at Diwari when the 
Ahir dance it first. Then the other tribes follow suit. This 
dance comprises a number of different patterns, which allow 
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seveF$l variations. It begins with walking around in a circle, 
gradually the step of the dancers assumes n more vivacious 
rhythm and the singing also adopts a different and rather ex- 
citing air. In the end the men dance it by taking two steps 
forward and one backward- The Sela dance is a vigorous 
and sometimes rather wild dance with many varying patterns. 

Popular also is the Danda Has, a stick dance, which is 
known all over Central India. The dancers P holding short 
sticks in the right hands, move to the rhythm of the drum in 
two circles, one enclosing the other. Jumping in long steps 
alternately from the inner circle into the outer, and again back 
into the inner, the dancers beat their sticks against one an¬ 
other, The two circles move in opposite directions. 

On certain feast days 3 as on Holi and Diwari, groups of 
dancers go from house to house, and sometimes even to other 
villages, to dance. On such occasions they often have to com¬ 
pete with rival groups from other villages. Each village wants 
to be superior in the beauty of its dance and in endurance. 
Once they are in the right mood, the aboriginals think no¬ 
thing of dancing through the whole night till late into the 
morning. After a short nap during the day, they are again 
ready for the dance through another night, to be interrupted 
only by an occasional glass of liquor. 

A remarkable dance is perhaps the one which is performed 
by men and women at a wedding when the parties of the 
bride and groom meet before the village. This resembles a 
war dance in which all kinds of weapons are brandished and 
which often assumes a savage* violent character. 

On such festive occasions as weddings and funeral feasts, 
masks are occasionally used to impersonate other people or 
animals; the tiger for example- The word for mask is 
Jcfitpkcirfl. The men dress up for the role they want to act., 
paint their bodies according to the mask they want to display, 
dance around, make fun, and are given grain or coins by 
the spectators. 

Others dress up h or rather undress, as religious mendicants 
(sndJms) and mockingly imitate the usual behaviour of these 
‘holy men’ on their tours. It is also a very popular pastime 
to dress up as a ‘Sahib’ with a solar topee and shorts and to 
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imitate the habits of Europeans or Government officials. 

At weddings they produce, with more imagination than 
skill, an ‘elephant* and ride it through the holiday-minded 
crowd. On other occasions again they play ‘snake* (samp). 
Two men or big boys stand side by side. Then a small boy 
steps before them, his back to the men. Now each man grasps 
a leg of the boy and, lifting the legs between the thighs, 
hold the boy in a horizontal position about two feet from the 
ground. Now another small boy jumps on the legs of the 
boy who is held by the two men. The weight of this small 
hoy, at the hack of the men, gives the boy who is held by the 
men the necessary balance to raise his trunk and arms from 
the ground- Throwing his body to the right and to the left 
and waving his arms around he gives a really striking picture 
of a snake. It is part of the game for the boy representing 
the snake to try and catch one of the other boys running 
around and teasing him. 

3, Stoay-Telling 

All the aboriginals of eastern Mandla Jove a story 
that is well told; story-telling is a much respected art 
among them. But it would be wrong to assume that 
every Gond and Bhumia is a treasure-mine of stories 
and folk-tales. As a matter of fact, there are only a 
few good story-tellers among them, and these with a 
seemingly inexhaustible store of tales. The majority 
of the aboriginals are more inclined to listen to a good story 
than to tell one. Still, it may bo said that in almost every 
village there is a man or two who can reel out stories and 
tell them well. Among the various tribes of eastern Mandla, 
the Bhumia are credited with knowing the largest number 
of stories and to excel as expert story-tellers. The Pardhan, 
however, are better than the Bhumia; it is their profession, 
partly, to tell the origin and history of the various Gond 
and Bhumia dans and families. Certain folk-tales seem to be 
more or less the property of certain families, and are handed 
down from generation to generation. 

Stories are rarely told before a big audience; more often 
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they are told to a more intimate circle. In the long nights, 
when the men sit out in their fields guarding their crops, 
somebody may start a story to while away the time and to 
keep himself and his companions awake. They are usually 
close relatives who share a watching hut* father and sons, or 
brothers and cousins; rarely if ever is there a servant. 

Even then, stories are rarely if ever told without the stimu¬ 
lation of a drink. Imagination among them, does not seem 
to function without this stimulant and the tongue is loosened 
under the influence of alcohol only. My informant, Musra r 
said that his father was a famous story-teller. But he required 
a full boltie of liquor before he would start telling them. 
But once started, he was inexhaustible and could scarcely be 
persuaded to stop talking. Musra himself found It difficult to 
tell a story without the stimulant of alcohol He brought 
sometimes a bottle along with him when he came to dictate 
a story. And whenever he felt his imagination flag or flounder, 
he helped himself with a few mouthfuls of the elixir to re¬ 
juvenate it* 

Unlike other countries and people, the Good and Bhumia 
women arc blissfully ignorant of folk-tales. The reason seems 
to be that generally no stories are told in the presence of 
women. The gentle sex is not absolutely excluded from such 
entertainment; but it just happens that stories are related 
precisely on those occasions when women are absent. Re¬ 
ligious myths are recited on the occasion of the solemn sacri¬ 
fices when women are absent or relegated to the background, 
end folk-tales and fairy tales are told when the men and boys 
are away guarding the fields* or on occasions when, again, 
the women are kept at a distance. At public gatherings the 
men keep together as do the women. Though aboriginal 
society does not insist on the strict segregation of the sexes 
as is common among non-tribals, there exists a natural segre¬ 
gation which is a result of the different activities and interests 
of aboriginal men and women. Consequently, women and 
girls have less opportunity to listen to the recitation of myths 
and folk-tales than men and boys. 

As to the stories current among the Gond and Bhumia, we 
may distinguish between myths concerning their gods, the 
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creation of the world, and the introduction ol certain customs 
and social religious institutions. Some stories provide us with 
an explanation of the reason why a certain religious or social 
rite is performed, or show that a ceremony is just a re-acting, 
in the form of a mystery play, of a certain event, or the 
dramatic representation of a certain belief* Other stories 
are records of historical events. Imagination may have 
changed, added to or subtracted from, the historical truth, 
hut at the basis of the story is some historical fact. Again, 
ether tales are just products of playful fancy and poetic in¬ 
vention* 

We cannot help asking where all these myths and tales 
actually came from, or by which way they reached the seclud¬ 
ed jungles of eastern Mandla. A close analysis of the myths 
and folk-tales reveals the unmistakable fact that neither Gond 
nor Bhumia are their inventors. Too many of these stories 
contain dements which are foreign to their cultural environ- 
ment. And many show a striking similarity to stories which 
we have already met with in ancient Sanskrit literature. 
This holds good especially for the religious myths which seem 
to be nothing else than local versions of ancient Hindu myths. 
Other stories seem to belong to a common reservoir of folk¬ 
tales which are told in certain variations* but with the same 
substance, from the west coast of India to the Himalayas. 
Naturally, as these popular tales ore retold again and again 
by Illiterate people, there exist many different versions, and 
no story-teller relates them in the same form. Only the 
substance remains the same. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


RESULTS OF CONTACT WITH 
MODERN CIVILIZATION 


To passing tourists, the life of the aborigines in eastern 
Mandla may appear beautiful and romantic: The country 
With its gurgling hill streams, its dense jungles abounding 
with game, the smiling fields basking in bright sunshine, the 
villages perched on steep declines, the well-swept village lanes 
and courtyards in front of the houses, the gardens at the back 
with fruit trees and vegetables, the chatter of the women 
walking early in the morning in single file to the village well, 
the carefree and exciting life of hunting and collecting of 
jungle produce; the strange ceremonies at birth, marriage and 
death, the picturesque rites on feast days and occasions of 
sacrifice, the tireless shuffling of dancing feet on full moon 
nights to the rhythm of drums, accompanied by the singing 
of quaint, hut appealing melodies, interrupted occasionally 
by hoarse yells in the ecstasy of the dance; the narration of 
folk-tales and myths at night in the fields, to watchmen sitting 
around a warming fire, the impressive tribal art kept alive 
by the habit of adorning doors and walls with drawings and 
by the remodelling of dancing costumes—all these things 
make the life of the aborigines appear happy and exciting. 

There is, however, a reverse to this bright picture, the poor 
condition of the soil on the steep hills, the danger of erosion 
through ever occurring torrential monsoon rains, the primi¬ 
tive and indifferent methods of cultivation, the back-breaking 
work during the agricultural season, the lack of working 
animals and adequate agricultural implements, the ravage of 
fields by birds and wild animals, the danger from snakes and 
beasts of prey, the severe restriction on hunting and collecting 
of jungle produce, the abject poverty and penury of aboriginal 
life, the near-starvation in many houses during times of 
unemployment or failure of crops, the exploitation through 
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usurers and government servants, the heavy drinking* the 
clash of tempers and lure of passions at dances, the loose 
morals and easy divorce, the suppression of individual enter¬ 
prise and prevention of progress through over-conservative 
caste-elders, the draconic fines for breaches of meaningless 
caste laws, the frequency of death in childbirth, in infancy, 
the ravages of disease like malaria, epidemics like small-pox 
and cholera, venereal diseases, the superstition and abject fear 
of witchcraft and black magic, of the spirits of evil* disease 
and death, the absence of the higher forms of religion, the 
ignorance of higher values and privation of spiritual pleasures, 
the lack of education Add to all this a general feeling of 
insecurity and loss of mental balance, the hurt pride and 
impotent anger when the aboriginal has to face the contempt, 
ridicule or oppression of the superior castes, and you obtain 
a more impartial picture of the true situation which today 
confronts the aborigines of eastern Mandla. 

As long as the aborigines were left alone in their jungles„ 
far from contact with more civilized peoples, their own reli¬ 
gion, their social institutions and material culture were fairly 
adequate for the maintenance of their mental balance and 
physical vigour. But increasing contact with non-tribai cul¬ 
tivators and traders, both Hindu and Muslim, the infringement 
of new Government relations on their mode of life, have 
deeply disturbed their mental poise and endangered their 
physical well-being. Along with many other aboriginal tribes 
Gond and Bhumia now have the instinctive feeling that their 
traditional outlook, their religion, and their social and material 
culture cannot stand up to that of the intruders. Their re¬ 
action to this state of things is mainly threefold: 

A considerable minority—among them the Bhumia—accept 
the progressive destruction of their life and culture with a 
pathetic passivity. They feel themselves wronged and oppres¬ 
sed, but are quite unable to defend themselves. Their reaction 
is retreat. They cling to their happy past and retreat further 
and further before the advancing civilization into the more 
inaccessible regions of the country* There they attempt to 
preserve as long as possible their old traditional manner of 
living. 
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Olliers go under in the flood of advancing civilization. They 
turn into dregs of modem society and react to the danger of 
total extinction by a spiritless and cringing subjection. They 
become ‘mean, cringing, cowardly and as great liars Mmf 
others.’ 1 They become the underdogs of modem Hindu 
society, the untouchables, the depressed classes. Thej have 
lost all those essential invisible things that give people soli* 
darity, contentment, self-respect. They have discarded the 
habits, so hard to restore, of a disciplined social Me. W hat 
they have gained in exchange is the awareness of a superior 
way of living from which they are forever debarred, the 
desire for unobtainable material goads, and a bitter nostalgia 
for a lost world and a lost status. 

Another group tries to adapt itself to the outward forms 
of the dominating culture and to keep pace with the new 
times by adopting the customs and usages of the more respect¬ 
able strata of Hindu society. Among these we find many 
Gond. They try to observe strictly all the rules and regula¬ 
tions of Hindu social behaviour which they recognize as in¬ 
dispensable for the maintenance of a respectable social 
standard in Hindu society. But their primitive past, their 
poverty and ignorance are too heavy a burden on this struggle 
to maintain a respectable social position. Without cooperation 
from outside the effort may prove too difficult. 

The present plight of the aborigines in general, and of the 
Gond and Bhumia in particular, is mainly due to the following 
factors: 


1. Loss of Living Space 

The Land Settlement of 1868 deprived many aboriginals of 
their landed property. By tradition and habit these Jungle 
tribes were accustomed to a frequent change of their habita¬ 
tions and of their fields. They practised shifting cultivation; 
when a plot of field was exhausted, they cleared another 
jungle plot. Living much on the produce of the forest, on 
roots, plants and fruits collected in the jungle, they never 


1 Cf. H. c. A, Ward (1870): p. 123, 
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had their heart set on intensive cultivation. The forest was 
considered the common property of a tribal group and was 
oivided into certain well-defined districts by tradition and 
usage. No written settlement was required since each group 
kept to its allotted area and did not trespass into the tracts 
of other groups. 

Under the Gond Kings, this way of living was not much 
disturbed. It may occasionally have happened that a group 
v.as ousted from a particularly fertile area which was grant¬ 
ed to non-tribal cultivators; but there was plenty of land for 
new fields so that no great hardship was suffered if a group 
was deprived of its land. If taxes were paid at all, they were 
claimed from the chieftains only. Later, the country must 
have been divided among a number of Gond chiefs, while 
the common folks and the other tribes, like the Bhumia, liv¬ 
ed in dose dependence on these landlords. 

When the Marathas occupied the country, they abolished 
this old feudal system and increased the land tax. They 
controlled the country by village headmen (pnrel) who were 
their agents, leased the land to tenants, collected the reve¬ 
nue and exercised magisterial authority. Since, at that 
time, Gond and Bhumia were scarcely yet cultivators in the 
strict sense of the word, at least those living in the remote 
tracts of the district were not much affected by this change. 

But then the British Government took Mandla District 
in hand. In 1068, a new land settlement was made. The 
Gond and Bhumia who had never regarded the field plots 
which they cultivated as their private property, but as the 
properly of the whole tribal group to which they belonged, 
were dispossessed. In ignorance of the true situation it was 
decided that ‘according to the custom of the country, the 
wandering tribesmen had no title to proprietary right or to 
occupancy right in the tracts over which they roamed'. By 
reason of this act of the British Government, the Bhumia as 
well as the more primitive Gond and the other jungle tribes 
were deprived of the ownership of the land which since time 
immemorial had been the corporate property of the tribal 
groups. At first the ha If-nomadic aborigines did not even 
realize the change. Land was free for the asking and taxes 
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had always to be paid. But with the influx of more and 
more non-tribal cultivators, the tribesmen soon found that 
Irom proprietors they had been degraded to tenants, or worse 
still, to landless and homeless jungle-dwelters. The land¬ 
lords and Government agents now had the right to drive 
them from the fields which they so indifferently tilled and 
to invite in their place land-hungry non-tribal cultivators 
who gladly and regularly paid the taxes, and once installed 
could never be ousted. And these cultivators brought a dis¬ 
turbing and over- powering tune into the leisurely rhj thm 
of the jungle-dwellers. 

The infiltration of land-hungry non-tribal cultivators, both 
Hindu and Muslim, still continues. The aborigines are still 
dispossessed of their fields. Even those who had wrested 
new fields from the jungle after the first dispossession m 
1868 are affected. In the past the usual procedure was this: A 
poor aboriginal who has lost his bullocks gives his field in 
adfeyn (rent of half of the harvest) to a wealthy cultivator who 
has the bullocks to plough it. It may take years for the 
owner of the field to collect sufficient funds to buy a new 
pair of bullocks. But then the man who rented the held 
refuses to give it up. He has cultivated the field for so long, 
ploughed it and cleared it of weeds and bush; now he wants 
the fruit of his labour. The owner can, of course, go to court. 
But he knows it will not lead anywhere; nor has he the money 
to employ a pleader. The wealthy man continues to culti¬ 
vate the field. After some years his opportunity comes. He 
gives the land surveyor a bribe, and the field is written over 
in his name. This was the usual procedure in the former 
ryotiunri areas. 

In the maljfuzori areas, where the landowners have full 
proprietary rights, the procedure is slightly different. It is 
the merrv hunting ground of the moneylenders. Before the 
Land Settlement of 1868. no cultivator could be deprived of 
his fields for ordinary debts. There were no courts which 
would have transferred the land owned by the debtor to his 
creditor. It was against general Indian usage. But with 
the application of the English law of contract and transfer 
of property, the moneylenders have been able since 1868 to 
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take the land of cultivators who were unable to pay their 
debts. And in fact, many of them acquired large estates 
which, however, they did not cultivate themselves, but again 
rented out to the former owners, reducing them to mere 
chattels. While a Gond landlord treats his tenants humane¬ 
ly. in accordance with time-honoured traditions, the agents 
of a moneylender grind their tenants to beggary and, while 
relentlessly pressing the landlord's claims, they in addition 
fill their own pockets with money extorted from the ignorant 
and helpless tenants by deceit or intimidation. 

Another reason for complaint is that in proportion to the 
yield of their fields the aboriginal cultivators have to pay a 
land tax which j s excessive. They have to pay almost the 
same taxes as the non-tribal farmers of the plains who, 
owing to their superior methods of cultivation, get a much 
higher yield. It is true that the aboriginals only need to 
adopt the farming methods of the non-tribal agriculturists to 
obtain the same results, provided the soil is of the same qua¬ 
lity; but it is just one of the handicaps resulting from their 
primitive past that at present they are unable to do so. 
During the present difficult period of adjustment and transi¬ 
tion, Government should exempt them from heavy taxation, 
and in addition give them some special training in superior 
farming methods. 


2. Economic Exploitation 


Another curse which threatens the aborigines and, in fact, 
has already broken many, is the ruthless economic exploita¬ 
tion by various agencies which they have to suffer. One 
exploiter is the moneylender. The aboriginals, by their very 
nature and economy, want to lead an independent economic 
life. They want to produce as far as possible what they 
require for their livelihood. But the yield of their fields is 
just sufficient to stave off starvation. No surplus is left for 
extra expenses. While the cash expenses for the purchase 
of clothes, for the payment of taxes and other requirements 
are included in their ordinary budget, no provision can be 
made for expenses incurred through sickness, marriage or 
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death* The payment of a heavy fine for an offence against 
the caste laws throws the economic balance of a family 
entirely out of gear. And if crops fail—which at times 
happens—they must either starve or ask for a loam. This is 
the time for the moneylender* 

There are moneylenders who are willing to lend money 
to the aboriginals, even to the Bhumia. For among the 
aborigines the Bhumia are known as had debtors. They 
rarely pay hack in time. And it is useless for the creditor 
to go to court* There is little in their house worth seizing. 
Moneylenders who have been repeatedly deceived by Bhumia 
debtors swear that they will never again lend money to 
Bhumia. The usual creditors of the Bhumia are Gond, not 
non-tribal moneylenders. The Gond are generally wealthier 
than the Bhumia and often give small loans to people of their 
own village. They have a better chance of getting their 
fijoney back- 

The usual moneylenders for the Gond— and only to some 
extent for the Bhumia also—are the Labhana (Banjara) 
who carry grain on pack bullocks from the local markets 
(bazaar). After the sale of their grain they buy other goods 
which on their return they sell to the aborigines either for 
cash or for grain. From these Labhana, the aborigines bar- 
row money when they are in need. 

The common rate of interest per year is twenty-five per 
cent, payable after the harvest, regardless of whether the 
loan was taken twelve months or only four months before 
the end of the term. In case of urgency or greater risk, an 
even higher rate of interest may be demanded. 

Loans may not always he required for extraordinary ex¬ 
penses, but the loan of foodgrain (khawa) and seed-grain 
(btjat) is a problem which recurs yearly. Many aborigina 
cultivators find themselves short of seed-grain of one or the 
other kind almost every year, either due to a partial failure 
of the crop, to unforeseen expenses or to sheer improvidence* 
Often enough their store of foodgrain is also exhausted long 
before the next harvest. Thus they are forced to borrow 
grain from wealthier fellow villagers or from professional 
moneylenders. At harvest time, the grain must be returned 
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with fifty per cent interest. If the harvest proves a failure r 
repayment may be deferred for another year, but with a com- 
pound interest of fifty per cent The risk involved by such a 
deferment is no doubt responsible for the high rate of interest. 
Another reason is that the market-price for grain is usually 
twenty-five per cent higher at the time of sowing (when grain 
is borrowed) than at harvest lime (when the borrowed grain 
Ls returned). Moreover* the lender had the expense of stor¬ 
ing his stock of grain since the last harvest* Much grain is 
also destroyed by rats and other vermin, pr is lost through 
other adverse circumstances. If the rate of interest were 
lower than fifty per cent, the lender would scarcely make 
much profit. 

Nowadays, however, when creditors give a loan of grain, 
they compute the value of the grain in money and afterwards, 
in the harvest season, demand repayment at the current rate, 
plus twenty-five per cent interest. If a creditor, instead of 
soiling the grain which he receives from his debtor, again lends 
it out after half a year at this rate of interest, his profit is 
Indeed considerable, though a considerable proportion must 
be written off for bad debts. But in general, this computation 
of the grain debt into cash debt—□ result no doubt of the 
modern banking system—has turned to the great disadvantage 
of the debtor. The borrower now has to sell his grain at 
once after the harvest when the price is low, while he took 
the loan when the price of grain was at its highest. The rates 
of interest for cash loans into which the grain loans have been 
converted are thus disproportionately high though they are 
reduced by twenty-five per cent. No wonder that more and 
more land passes into the hands of the moneylenders. Luckily, 
up to the present time the moneylender's greed for land was 
checked by the difficulty of getting field labourers for the 
cultivation of the land wrested from its former owners. With 
the introduction of modem agricultural machinery* this diffi¬ 
culty will soon be surmounted. 

It would be easy to quote a great number of cases of the 
grossest exploitation by moneylenders. Instances abound of 
extortions of many times the amount of money borrowed from 
a usurious moneylender. But we may still maintain that as 
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a rule moneylenders exact no more than the interest due to 
them. When the borrower takes the loan, he knows the rate 
of interest he has to pay. If I 16 takes the loan in spite of the 
harsh conditions attached, he must face the consequences. 

Instead of quoting any instances of exploitation which came 
to my notice, 1 want to note down another case which shows 
how involved such money transactions sometimes become: A 
Bhumia of Duhania borrowed some years ago a Handi (lf>0 
seer) of grain at fifty per cent interest. He had to give a 
cow in pawn. Unable or unwilling to repay his debt, he saw 
his debt increase in four years time to three times the amount 
of grain which he had borrowed. When the lender at last 
lost his patience and insisted on repayment of the loan, the 
matter was brought before the village council fpancJt). The 
debtor declared bis willingness to pay for the grain borrowed, 
but demanded the return of the cow given in security. This 
cow had meanwhile given two calves which the debtor also 
claimed. The creditor, on the other hand, was ready to return 
the cow, but not the calves. After a long discussion the 
Village council decided that the creditor had to return the 
calves also. The debtor sold the bigger calf and with the 
amount realized from the sale repaid his debt with the accu¬ 
mulated compound interest. 

Another way of securing a loan is by giving a field in pawn 
to the moneylender, or by letting the moneylender cultivate 
the field in payment of the interest for the loan. If the amount 
borrowed is rather high, the debtor may have to leave the 
field for a long ti me with the creditor. The latter usun y 
does not cultivate the field himself, hut rents it out to some- 

Debts are often worked off. Repayment of a debt through 
work makes a debtor particularly vulnerable to exploitation. 
In one case, for instance, a Bhumia wanted twenty rupees for 
his marriage, The landlord lent him the money on the con¬ 
dition that the Bhumia would work for him for five years. 
He was to get only his daily food and a loincloth once a year. 
During these five years, the Bhumia’s wife had to support 
herself and the five children which she bore him. After five 
years, the woman got tired of her husband and left him. The 
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Bhumia had to marry again to have some one to look after 
his children. He entered into another contract with his land¬ 
lord to work for him lor another five years, because he again 
needed twenty rupees to cover the wedding expenses. When 
the second five years had passed, the Bhumia thought that his 
debt had also been worked off. But the landlord said that the 
Bhumia had only worked for the interest and that he had 
si ill to repay forty rupees. 

Another Bhumia took a loan of twenty rupees from an Ahir 
village headman. He worked seven years as his ploughman. 
For the last five years he paid every year ten to twelve 
rupees. He does not even know the exact amount he repaidi 
But the Ahir insists that the Bhumia has still four rupees 
to repay though all these years he never received any other 
loans from the headman. The Bhumia now refuses to pay 
any more. 

This same Ahir lent twenty rupees to a young Bhumia boy 
many years ago. The Bhumia needed the money to pay for 
his bride. It was agreed that the boy would serve as a field 
servant (bar$i) for four years in repayment of his debt. His 
employer would only give him his daily food. The Bhumia 
served five years. In the third year of his service, his wife 
ran away, In order to pay for another wife, the Bhumia took 
another loan from the Ahir; two rupees cash and a young 
buffalo. Witnesses valued the animal at nine rupees, but the 
Ahir made the Bhumia sign a receipt for thirty rupees, two 
rupees in cash and twenty-eight rupees for the buffalo. 

After the Bhumia had served for six years, he got tired and 
ran away, taking his wife and children along. But the Ahir 
forced him to return and to serve him again. He, however, 
promised to deduct twelve rupees every year from the debt. 
The Bhumia worked for another three years* for food only 
and one rupee per year* His wife had to support herself and 
the children, and even to clothe her husband, by working as 
a daily labourer. For some time she also cleaned the stable 
for the Ahir, for which work she was paid two rupees per 
year. After three years, the Bhumia again ran away with 
his wife and children. He returned, however, a month later 
to fetch his belongings. The Ahir caught him and forced him 
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to sign a promissory note for forty rupees, the whole amount 
of hi s debt plus ten rupees. 

The Ahir is head of a joint family of four brothers. They 
are rich, have over a hundred head of cattle and employ six 
servants. They enrich themselves at the expense of the other 
villagers who are all mortally afraid of them. They somehow 
get all the best fields into their possession which they culti¬ 
vate with farm servants. a _ 

Similar instances could be quoted in great number - These 


few, however, will be sufficient. 

Moneylenders have devised various tricks by which to ge. 
their money back. They may, for instance, allow their debtors 
to cultivate their own fields. But soon after the harvest they 
appear and seize as much of the debtors crop as is L mir ue, 
Often it is the greater portion of the crop; consequent y t ie 
debtor is again forced to borrow money and gram. Were 
he to take the loan at once when the market price for grain 
is still low, he would not fare so badly, but usually he defers 
borrowing as long as possible and then has to pay a censi er- 

ably higher pHee for the grain- 

Gond and Bhumia with no fields of their own or with in¬ 
sufficient land may rent a plot for fifty per cent of the yield 
This system is called adkya or batoi, When the crop ha* been 
cut, it is divided into two equal portions; one portion goes 
the owner of the field, the other remains with the tenant 
If the harvest is good the tenant often pays so much in Ten 
that it amounts to the price of the whole field. 

It is clear that the financial position of the Gond and Bhumia 
cannot improve as long as conditions of this kind prevail. 
The Government has made some attempts to ease the situa¬ 
tion by giving loans at reduced rates of interest. But the 
aboriginal farmers arc reluctant to avail themselves of these 
loans (taccav i), as they get only small sums; they have to go 
for them often to distant headquarters and wait there a long 
time Moreover they must pay t.ps to several persons before 
their application is accepted. In the end, it actually costs 


5 w V GrJgsoti nktes □ tfreat number of such instances in he .haohn 
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less to borrow from the moneylender. And again p if they fail 
to repay the Government loan, the Government may seize 
their bullocks and other property which moneylenders can¬ 
not so easily do. 

While it is impossible to state how far the aborigines are 
right in their complaints that many lower officials of the 
Revenue, Police, Excise and Forest Departments are adepts in 
extortion and blackmail, too many cases are known to make 
us disbelieve that there is much truth in these allegations. 

Forest guards, it is said, cause much trouble and annoyance. 
There is a tax on cattle grazing in the forest; about ten years 
ago, it was fixed at six annas per bullock, eight annas per 
cow, and a rupee per buffalo. Though this tax is not high, 
it is resented by the aborigines because in former times they 
had not to pay any tax for grazing their animals in the forest. 
If any animal is caught by the forest guards in the jungle, 
either because it has strayed there by accident or because it 
has deliberately been led there, the owners are fined. Some¬ 
times, it is alleged, the forest guard himself leads the cattle 
into the jungle and then seizes the animals to extort money 
from the owners. 

Others, it is alleged, enter the houses and inspect the roof 
beams. Surreptitiously they make an imprint of their official 
wood stamp on the beam with the date of the current year 
and then charge the owner of the house with having stolen 
the beam. The aborigines never keep the receipts after 
having purchased [heir beams T or sometimes are not even 
given receipts. Accused of having stolen the beam, they can¬ 
not prove the contrary and are fined or have to pay J hush 
money 5 to the forest guard. A Bhumia near Rijora is said to 
have betfli fined twice in this manner for stealing the roof 
beams of his house which he had bought long ago. First he 
was fined Ra. 2,50 only: the second time eight rupees. 

At one place, a forest guard confiscated 24 pounds of honey 
which four Bhumia and two Agaria had collected in the Gov¬ 
ernment forest. The guard threatened the men with jail and 
a high fine, and finally demanded fifty rupees for not reporting 
ilte case. After much bargaining, the men agreed to pay 
Fifteen rupees and hand over the money to the guard. 
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The same forest guard is said to have taken many other 
and even higher bribes in several villages of his beat (naka) 

He is often seen in the company of a Pardhan who spies for 
him and gets a certain percentage of the spoil. 

Another forest guard took eighty rupees from the villagers 
of a certain place near Dindori because their cattle had in¬ 
advertently crossed the boundary of the jungle area. 

In one case of bribery, when a report was made to the 
forest officer, the guilty forest guard was transferred, hut the 
aboriginal who paid the bribe and only afterwards reported 
the matter, was fined four rupees for giving a bribe of ten 

"THnother case, a poor man from a village near Jamgaon 
was fined five rupees for removing some green wood no 
thicker than his wrist. The fine amounted to more than the 
man could earn in a month in that area. 

Not only forest guards, but land surveyors (patwart) and 
police constables are said to extort from the aborigines quite 
shamelessly. The land surveyors generally take tips for 
every little service which they do in the normal execution of 
their duties- When the receipts for the payment of the land- 
tax are given, each cultivator has to pay at least eight annas 
to the patwari. When the crops are examined the 
expects a tip, as also when a field is transferred to another 

na, The aboriginals are often heavily fined for offences against 
the excise laws. A Gond was fined sixty rupees ^ 

was found in the possession of a bottle of liquor. He had to 
sell his bullocks and to work for two years as a servant in 
order to pay his fine. Another Gond was fined seventy mpees 
because in a bottle which he carried a few drops of liquor 
were found. Other aboriginals were fined from forty rupees 
to eighty rupees for a bottle of Illicitly distilled liquor. One 
man was fined four rupees only, but the excise officer had 
given him a kick with his hoot, for which the man was fined 

by his caste council. , 

Naturally, the policemen have the best opportunity for ex¬ 
ploitation At a certain police station near the border of the 
former Rewa State, the police constables are said to be par- 

36 
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ticularly troublesome. Almost every farmer of the villages 
in the district has already been blackmailed. If a report 
is made, and investigations carried out, the witnesses are 
intimidated and forced to take back their incriminating state¬ 
ments. Or witnesses are asked to pick out the culprits from 
a group of seventy and odd constables lined up. This is often 
impossible three or four months later when at last the case 
is taken up. It is alleged that constables who arrive with 
a small box at the station leave it after a few years with 
several big ones. One constable required ten men to carry 
his luggage when he left the place. 

To illustrate the manner in which the aboriginals of eastern 
Mandia are said to be harrassed let me quote the following 
cases. Though my informants appeared to be trustworthy; 
I cannot vouch for the truth of their statements as I could 
not confirm the details by my own investigations? 

A Gond of the former Rewa State wanted to bring some 
grain to his son who was living in Mandia District. He was 
ignorant of the fact that a recently introduced law forbade 
the export of grain from Rewa, Caught by the police, the 
man was made to stand the whole night at the police station 
until he promised to pay a hundred rupees. Being a wealthy 
tnan h with gold rings in his ears t he pawned these and other 
jewels in the village and obtained a loan of a hundred rupees. 
He paid the money to the police and was released. 

In another village, a Gond died of snake-bite. His father- 
in-law made a report to the police. The police officer accused 
him straightaway of murder and arrested him. He demanded 
Rs. 700 for his release. On the way to the police station, he 
promised to squash the case if the prisoner paid Rs. 60G. 
The man refused. The police officer reduced his demand 
gradually to Rs, 400. In the end the prisoner agreed to pay 
tli at sum for his release. He had to sell a field, his bullocks 
and all the jewels of his womenfolk in order to pay the 
amount * 

Another man inherited some money and a field from a 
relative.. Other persons who thought they had a claim to 
the property reported the matter to the police. The head 
constable came and demanded Rs. GOO from the heir on the 
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spat. The man had to sell his best fields and to pawn his 
jewels in order to be released. Or else a case would have 
been trumped up to have him put in jail. 

3, Loss or Their Traditional Forest Privileges 

Gond and Bhumia have never been purely agricultural 
tribes. While living in or near the jungle, they have always 
been accustomed to complement their diet with jungle fruits 
and roots, and to make free use of what the forest offered 
them. This freedom of the forest is now greatly restricted 
by Government laws. They are no more free to hunt in the 
forest. If they are caught poaching, the punishment is 
severe. If they cut a tree without license, they are often 
heavily fined. The forest produce, fruits, flowers, gum, 
bamboo shoots, etc. may not be collected for private use or 
sale: they are the property of the contractor who bought them 
at an auction from the Forest Department. The aborigines, 
whose ancient rights to the forest and its produce are thus 
severely restricted, cannot easily get used to this change and 
violate these new regulations in a kind of righteous resent¬ 
ment. They feel instinctively that they must supplement their 
poor diet with the produce of the forest as they were used 
to in the past- If they are strictly forced to depend on 
what their poor fields yield, their health would certainty 
suffer. Since they are prohibited from collecting jungle pro¬ 
duce for sale, they are deprived of the necessary cash for 
the purchase of such articles which they do not produce them¬ 
selves. The new restrictions have, therefore, thrown their 
whole economic life out of gear. 

The only solution to the problem of their economic improve¬ 
ment would bE to make better farmers out of them. But they 
ought to be taught, must be guided and helped or they will 
never recover their economic equilibrium* After all, it is fl 
fundamental and radical change of their whole economic life 
that is demanded from them. The Gond and Bhumia are by 
nature and instinct, tradition and custom, averse to the dull 
and plodding regularity of a cultivator's life. From their 
forefathers they have inherited the restless blood of hunters 
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and food-gatherers. Field cultivation, was an improvement, 
but always a subsidiary occupation. Now these tribes are 
forced to accept it as their only occupation. 

Government officials and social reformers often consider 
the revival of the tribal industries as the solution of the 
economic problem of the Central Indian aboriginals. In 
former times, the primitives produced almost everything that 
they required and bought but little from outsiders. Now they 
need at least some cloth to clothe themselves, and so many 
other articles which cost money. They could learn to pro* 
duce them: weaving and spinning, leather-work, iron-work, 
carpentry', etc. could be learned. But the result of learning 
a trade would bo the loss of the highly-respected status of a 
farmer. In non-tribal society an artisan is a step lower than 
a farmer. And sptnners and weavers, basket-makers, leather- 
workers, etc. are even treated as untouchable outcastes. As 
long as this prejudice against certain trades exists, the 
aboriginals should not be encouraged to take up such crafts. 
For the aboriginals are so keen on obtaining a respectful place 
in non-tribal society that they will rather starve than take 
up a job that degrades them in the eyes of the non-tribals. 

It is frequently deplored that aboriginals who come into 
contact with modern civilization soon cast off their picturesque 
and often artistic dress and ornaments and exchange them 
for the cheap, gaudy, mass-produced articles of the factories. 
Often enough missionaries and social reformers are blamed 
for this change of dress and the decline of art in tribal life. 
But the real reason for this change is quite another. First 
of all, the sensitive aboriginals fear the derision of the superior 
castes Though their own dress and ornaments may be beauti¬ 
ful and artistic, the material of which they are made is cheap: 
grass, beads, wood, stone and cheap metal; or the workman¬ 
ship is crude and primitive. The aboriginals sacrifice true 
art to the superior workmanship of non-tribal artisans and 
to the higher value of their material. A further reason for 
the adoption of non-tribal dress and ways of living is that 
the aborigines do not want to be marked out as ‘primitive* 
and ‘different*. They do not want to be treated with a kind 
of patronising condescension. It hurts their self-respect to 
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te told time and again that they must be 'up-lifted** that they 
belong to the inferior and backward classes. For the same 
reason p they give up their singing and dancing so often. Non- 
tribal Hindu society disapproves of it, and it sets them apart 
as ‘primitive*. 

It is to be hoped that the aboriginal love for beautiful 
decoration and the ability to create products of true art may 
not be lost entirely in this period of adjustment. Tribal art 
will probably revive as soon as the aboriginals have found 
their mental balance and have secured for themselves the 
wealth and prosperity which is indispensable for the culti¬ 
vation of true art. 


4, Ixm of Vitality 

In the past, the Good and Bhumia, in the jungles and hill* 
of eastern Mandla, led a varied and exciting life. For a few 
months of the year they did hard work, hacking down the 
forest and sowing their seeds into the virgin soil fertilized 
by the ashes of the trees. But at other times they were free 
to hunt in the jungle, to shoot and ensnare birds* catch fish, 
and collect the fruits of the jungle. From the mchtm flowers 
they made their strong drink, daru . 

Things became different when the Government began to 
assume control even of the remotest jungle tracts, when it 
imposed its laws and exacted its taxes from the wildest and 
shyest forest-dwellers. At the same time, the wild hilhlribes 
began to get in touch with civilization and acquired the taste 
for certain luxuries: things desirable, though not indispen¬ 
sable, like clothes of mill'woven fabrics, ornaments, tobacco, 
articles for which they had to pay in hard cash, A life above 
their economic status, however low, together with the serious 
disturbances of their economic and social principles, dis^ 
satisfaction with their traditional rcligion f and other factors 
are responsible for reducing the aboriginals to a state that 
borders on despair or dull resignation to the inevitable. It 
appears that the mental stamina of the aboriginals is inade¬ 
quate for their present tasks which the hard competition with 
superior cultures and peoples forces upon them. 
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Primitive like other people, strive for a life worth living. 
They arc not content with an existence reduced to the ele¬ 
mentary satisfactions of the urge of hunger and sex, and to 
mere preservation from pain and disease., They also want a 
share in the amenities of life which in the past they did not 
miss because they were ignorant of their existence, but of 
which they now feel themselves unjustly deprived. In their 
present state of economic insecurity and social and religious 
instability, they gradually lose those spontaneous natural re¬ 
actions that were their characteristic and their privilege in 
the days of their simplicity. The age of youth and romance 
passes all too quickly; it is all too soon cut -short by disease 
and old age. What remains is a losing struggle against star¬ 
vation p disease and social degradation. No wonder that in 
general the aboriginal birth-rate is lower than that of the 
n on-tribal castes. 

5, The Ixroads of New Diseases 

Periodic epidemics of small-pox, cholera and plague might, 
from times immemorial, have ravaged the jungle tracts of 
eastern Man d la. Malaria, dysentery and other diseases 
might always have been rampant there. This certainly ex¬ 
plains why the number of the jungle-dwellers remained 
stationary for so long. But eloper contact with modem civili¬ 
zation hag exposed the aborigines of eastern Mandla to even 
more imminent danger of extinction from new diseases which 
always follow in the train of modem civilisation. Among 
these are the very dangerous tuberculosis, influenza and 
venereal diseases. Their power of resistance against these 
diseases, which for more civilized peoples are no longer so 
virulent is not yet sufficiently developed. The consequence 
is that these newly-introduced diseases play havoc among 
the aboriginal population. 

There is some hope that after a certain period of acclimati¬ 
sation the tribesmen will get more inured to these new des¬ 
tructive diseases. In this regard, the Gond are in a better 
position than the Bhumia. The latter are not much over 
50,000 in number, while the Gond are sixty times as numerous 
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and live in fairly compact groups, There is some danger, in 
the face of a decline of the Bhumia population, that they 
might be wiped out before they have a chance to build up 
their resistance. For, the final recovery of a people from the 
corrosive influence of a new civilization depends not only on 
its recuperative power, but also on the density o popu ion 
at the time when it is attacked 1 The Gond, therefore need 
not fear total extinction; in fact, they appear to have already 
passed the crisis successfully and are now slightly increasing 

m numbers. , . , _ 

While the situation of the Gond and Bhumia is certain y very 

difficult, it is not hopeless. A recovery to not i-P"*** 
The chances are definitely less bright for the Bhumia. They 
are, after all, a small tribal group. They abo ding more 
stubbornly to their old traditions and ways of life thmi the 
Gond They are more passive and less enterprising. But « 
seems that the Bhumia have already survived the inroads of 
stronger civilizations: once when they were dnjnnated V 
Aryan invaders from whom, as is evident from their myths 
and folk-tales, they adopted their language and many other 
customs and beliefs; and later, when they had to adapt them- 
selves to the Gond immigrants to their habitat. The Bhumi 
did not perish though these changes were forced upon them 
by superior cultures and stronger peoples. . 

They as well as the Gond, will also survive the assimilating 

power of non-tribal culture. This process 

amalgamation is proceeding rapidly at present: The Good arc 
drawn into non-tribal society, and all spheres of 
religious and economic life are deeply affected by this proe«s. 
The Bhumia have so far been able to keep aloo o 
extent. But if they are not yet totally immersed in this 
current, the waters have reached them, too, ■“} *7 t 
not escape. They will soon be swimming along with the 
of the aboriginal tribes towards a synthesis of all In *“ 
turns religions and races. Of course, this process of amal¬ 
gamation is complicated by the fact that Hinduism it^h xs 
in a critical stage of transformation. Many, admittedly un 


29 ft. 


3 Cf. J- H. N. Evans (1922): pp 
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essential, features of Hinduism are gradually being discarded; 
but this process has not yet reached the remote jungles of 
eastern MandLa. 

Modem civilization has only just touched eastern Mandla. 
The aboriginals have seen it passing in the form of buses 
and cars; it made itself felt in the guise of British rule, by 
the tightening of Governmental control and particularly by 
(he restriction of betoor cultivation. It hits, here and there, 
cured or saved them from disease by vaccination and inocu¬ 
lation; it has given a few of them some school education; 
but it has not yet seriously affected their outlook and their 
whole way of living. However, it is inevitable that the re¬ 
mote tracts of eastern Mandla will also be opened up to the 
inroads of that new national Indian culture which i<? in the 
making. 
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Clan system, 13656; gods, 149, 370, 
387. see dewiil; myths, 154-6 
Cleanliness, 32, 56 f. 

Clothing, 50-4, 180 tl of males, 
50 f_, 277; of Bhumia women, 
51-3; of Gond women, 53 I, 
Cobra, 319 

Coconut, 465. 499, 513 
Comb, 55 f. 

Conch, 491 


Cow, 106, 211, 214. 337 t 490, 500; 
dung, 452, 453, 454. 480; shed, see 
«tr 

Creation myths, 405-36 
Cremation, 251, 329, 357 
Cross-cousin marriage. 167 f. 
Cultivation, 7T-107 


Dacain (pole), 460 

Dancing, 74, 75, 279, 342, 460. 542-6 

Danda ras (stick dance), 545 

Da&ahi maLa, 460 

Dasohra, 152, 458, 478-82 

Death and funeral, 325-54 

Docean, 52, 54, 72, 143, 451 

Deo, 255 

Deo Good, 189 

Dtwttl (dan god system), 149-51 
Dewar (village priest], 3, 134„ 

267 ff., 355 ff-, 435 ff-, 456, 465 ft* 
470, see also village priest 
Dhano deo, 403 f- 
Dharma cult, 365 

Dharti mata. 30, 3B4, 409 ff, 415 ff., 
459 t 527; see Earth-mother 
Dhimar (caste of fishermen), 35 F 
128, 197. 202. 226, 536 
Dhobi (caste of washermen), 249 
Dhoti (large loincloth). 50* 51 
Dhulia (caste of basket-makers), 
37, 38, 47, 202, 211. 226. 234, 245, 
265. 276, 342; set flexor 
Dhuri (informant). 347, 456 
Dsdor (gabled roof), 25 
Digging stick, 41, 45. 67 
Dindori, 3, 6, 63, 76, 97, 111, 134 P 
135, 16®, 20S r 265, 266, 323, 329 r 
488. 507, 536 
Diseases, 313-21, 566-B 
Divination, 276-9, 465, 507-I2, 533 f 
Diviner, 255; ice Soothsayer 
Divorce, 184, 206, 259, 302-10 
Diwar i, 73, 156, 462-6, 505, 545 
DiTj-a (earthEm lamp), 49. 267. J33 T 
339, 462, 487. 194, 500 
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Dog, 119-21, 213 
Dol (feast of merit), 494-502 
Dom&r (caste of pig-breeders) T 
115, 210, 422 ft 

D«t (master of ceremonies at 
wedding}, 267 ft 
Dravidian, 10, 13, 143 
Drawings, 30 
Drunkards, 74, 342 
£>ubli grass, 442 ft, 454, 492, 49(9 
Duhania, 94, 99, 201. 252. 311, 312, 
323. 506> 539 

Dulha deo, 31, 150, 393, 393 
Dullopur, 63, 137. 223 
Durgavati, 14 t 21 


EaTs-lobe, tearing of. 203 
Earth-mother, 495, 489; #ee also 
Dharti mata, Prithwi mata 
Ealing taboos, 70,114* 115, 117, 135, 
140, 150, 157 L r 197-9, 212-14 
Education, 256-8 

Eighteen-clan system of Gond. 
144-3 

Elopement, 302. 307 
Embankment. SS, 103 
Endogamy, 199 

Engagement, 261-0; see sagai, 
frarokhi 

Epidemics. 311 if., 512* 527 
•Evil eye”, 505 L 
Excise Department, 74. 560 
Exegamyp 136, 137. 136, 140, 141, 
151 f 152 

Exorcism, 255. 356 f-. 363 f. 
Exploitation, 75* 95-99, 554-65 


EAitTLY, 189-71, 179; see also Joint - 
family 

Farm service, 94-9 
Fast, 253, 451 f, 455, 489 
Fever, 317 
Field gods, 295-6 
Field labourers* 95-9. 229 


Fire, its origin, 41&-21; methods of 
producing, 48 
Fishing, 127-30 
Flax (iatt) r 106 f. 

Folk-tales, 546-6 
Food and meals, 63-71, 254 
Forest Department* 78, 84, 177, 224, 
226, 238, 560 

Friendship, various farms of, 172-0 
Furniture, 39-40 


Gacpi (big earthen vessel), 459 
Gairu matti (red clay), 29. 30. 484, 
512 

Ganesh* 255, 451 ft 
Gancsh Upas, 451-5 
Ganges. 40, 215, 338 
Gnxja (hemp), 71 
Gaol! (caste of shepherds), 11 
Gnrct (earthen pot), 452 
Garden. (beni)* .32, 84 f M 100, 254 
GftfJi (Gond territorial social sys¬ 
tem). 136-9, 235, 342-6 
Garha-Mandia, 14, 21, 88, 108 
Genealogist, 134. 235; *ee also Par- 
dhan 

Ghailn, 339, 464-6 
Ghee (clarified butter), 78, 113, 
270, 453, 490, 494 
Gift, 173, 234, 254 
Goat, 48, 118, 157 f-. 219 
Gobor (cattle dung), 31. 267 
Godafa {kodai cake). 64, 265, 270 
Gods, 373-404; of the dead, 403 f,; 
female deities. 398^63; field gods, 
395-7^ household gods, 391-4; 
Supreme God T 381-90 
Gond: anthropometric analysis, 14- 
16; geographical distribution, 6-9; 
history, 21 £,, 191; language, 18- 
19; racial origin* 11-14; variation 
of population, 3-9; as cultivators, 
99 f, 

Gond kings, 21 f* 86, 108, 143, 552 
Condi, IB U 143, 372 
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Gemd^aina, 4, 13 
Gondwana, 13^ 21, 72, l90 t 373 
Gothen de&, 4841. 

Gotra, o£ Bhumia, 139-41; of Gond, 
141-SB 

Government, restrictions by, 69, 
74, 75, 76, 77 r 84, 123, 194; atti¬ 
tude dE BHnmia and Gend to, 
236-240 

Grain bin, 34 f„ ISO 
Grain-p£siie h 37: see Mu&ar 
Gram (chana), 10S P 462 
Grandparent-grandchild marriage, 
166 f. 

Grinding mills, 35 f„ 

Guarding the fields* 90 f r 
Guest house, 31, 33, 225 
Gunia (diviner), 118; see Sooth¬ 
sayer 

Gvr (monument for the dead 
Good), 352-3 

Gar (unrefined sugar), 353, 490, 
492 r 433 

Giirfijii or $ud!ihari r 39, 267* 51 fl 
GuHi/a (pearl necklace), 58, 60, 
174, 435, 518 


HaIB, 15, 55; dressing, 54-56: cl 
men, 54 f. r women, 55 f.. string, 
54 , 55. 74 
Halba. 260 

Hanuman (Warut), 397 421, 460, 

435. 496 

Hard i-pant marriage (simple 
rites), 204, 205. 295 
Hareli, 463-72 
Had, 498 

Harrow, S5, 37, 233, 465, 468 
Harvest, 91 f „ rites, 487 
Hearth-firop 47-49 
Hemp, 71 

Hindu, 70, 198, 110, 114, 116, 150 r 
169. 189, 13L 193, 198, 213 P 214, 
215, 372, 486, 491, 498, 505, 54S r 
550 L 


Hobby horse, 448 
Holem deo, 32 p 393 1 
Holkar State, 4 r 5 
Holika (sister of Fa van) t 457 
Holl, 455-7, 545 
Horn (offering) ; see Hum 
Home life, 32-4 
Homosexuality, 206 
Honey-taking, 68 L 
Horse, 117. 212, 277. 505 
House, 25-32, 178 

Hum (offering of incense and 
clarified butter), 31, 361* 453* 
463, 509 

Hunting, 69, 122-7. 254, 563 I. 
Husbandry, 108-21 


lTi.T nrTTatj.-rF Children, 205, 207 
Impotence, sexual, 306 
Incest, 141, 203-5, 2Q8 
Indrm 488 

Infant mortality* 6, 252 
Inheritance. 184-7 
Irrigation* 87 f. 

IruJa, 331 


Jail, going to, 209 
Jal (spring water) f 452 
jan&w (sacred thread, worn by 
high castes), 453 
Jahki mata (Sita), 375, 422 
Jana (day grinding mill), 38 
Jatakas, 417 

Joir or juMi (barley), 457; see 
Barley 

Jogi or Yogi (caste of bangle- 
sellers) r 44, 494, 590 ff. 

Joint-family, 162, 169-71, 179 
Jo ware, 457-64 
Joiceri (yoke), 464 
Juat (millet), 64, 105 
Junwoni, 59. 137, 141, 155, 157. 158, 
212, 213, 223, 234 
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KalaR (caste of distillers and 
sellers of liquor), 75, 28® 

Kali, mata, 457 

KatiP (small earthen pot), 459, 494 
Kamar, 343 
Karma dance, 543 f. 

Katya (or kathya), 34, £31, 328 IF.; 
see Bed 

Kuwait 5, 362, 307 
Khflntit (2D seer}, 39 p 95, 1U; see 
Seer 

Xharwar, 378 

Kher (mud platform), 133 
Kher (Bhumla territorial social 
system), 133-0, 235 
KhJchhraM (Cherts), 450 L 
Khichhri (mijced food)* 450 
Xhond, 12, J38 
Kinship, 153-64 
Kirar, 260 
Ktsnn (farmer), 10® 

Kodai (husked fcodo), 63, 102, 254. 

270, 231, 355, 337, 509 
Kad o (Paspalum scrihuinlum), 20, 
37, 63, 89, 95, 96, 97, 102, 105. 114 p 
175, 247, 375, 450, 454, 496, 510 
KoS, 33, 46, 200, 206, 210, 211 
KoVriafi, 10 
Kondwan, 4 
Korku, 4 ? 117, 153, 344 
Krishna, 332, 498, 500 
Kshattriya, 190 
Kujlaya, 473-S 

Kumar (caste of brick-makers and 
potters), 30, 38 
Kuhdi. 4 

Kur (clan system of Gond), 139 r 
141, 235 

Ku reyu (2J mct}, 39, 90, 97; sec 
Seer 

Kurka, 4 

Kum (5 icer) s 39, 63, 69, Ml, 233; 
jee Seer 

KutJd (Panicum m ileniceum) H 37, 
€3, 102, 105, 114, 375 


Lasana, 106, 119, 148- see Banjara 
Ludutt (sweatmeatjj 454 
Lai (roasted maize), 450, 512 
Lakshini (goddess of wealth)* KS2* 
484 

Lamania* 119; see Banjara 
Lamicna (person serving for a 
wife), 134, 294 

Land administration in eastern 
Mandla, 77-9 
Language, 5, IS f* 

Languli, 50 

Lo.ru (sacrificial pig), 427 fT- 
Leprosy, 320 

Levitate, 165, 168 r 187, 295 
Life after death,, 347-52 
Life spirit, 348 

liquor fdaru) i 73-6, 116, 172, 174, 
181, 262, 264, 271 T 273, 231, 28-1, 
288, 29D. 333 f., 339 r 342, 356 rL; 
Lis origin, 414 
Literacy, 253 
Lofran (incense) | 386 
Loincloth, 50, 496; see f3ho(i s Lan- 
jjtiti 

Lola (small brass vessel)* 39, 267, 
£6®, 452, 437, 496, 500, 510 
Lupra (mein garment for women), 
51-4, 274, 281 


Maggots ttf Wounds, 2d®, 326, 343 
Mahabharata, 417 
Mahadeo, 391, 418 ft.; ire Shankar, 
Shiva 

Mahar, 526 fL; aee Mchra 
Mahua (ffttssia latifolifl)* 64 r 73 + 75 
Maize (bkuria), 78, 84, 89, 101 f., 
254. 450, 5D4 
Majhwar, 378 
Malaria, 317 t 
Malguzar (landlord) T 9, 78 
Afalguzari (landlordism) * 77 226 

Mandla District. 3, 6* kb 35„ 3®> 41, 
47* 56, 6k 70, 73, 74 r 75, 77, 95. 
100, 109, 111. 135, 137. 141, 149, 
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131. 175, 176, 192 r m, 252, 321 p 
541; geography, 19-20; history, 
20*2 

Maadtcs (watch hut). 90, lOL 541 
Mango (fluwr) } 63, 73* 85, 3®, 143, 
4S9; wedding of T 491-3 
Marai mate (or Marhai), 111, 143, 
457. 526 ff, 538 
Maria (temple)* 438 
Maria (Gond sub-group). 9, 139, 
149, 153. 155 
Market, ace Bo^oni" 

M&rki deo, 403 

Marriage* 259-310; by byauh rites, 
259-94; by hardi-pani rites, 294-9; 
by capture, 296 f.; by elope¬ 
ment, 29® f.; by exchange, 261, 
296 ; by intrusion, 298; taboos, 
199-205 

Married life, 300-2 
Afsmir (a pulse), 37 r 103, 457 
Maswasi deo, 386 
Msfe 3S0 f, 461 

Material culture of Bhumia, Gond. 
25-130 

Meal times, 63, S3. 96 
Mealp 63-T1 
Medicines, 311-21 
Mediterranean release. 43 
Mehra (caste of weavers), 51 p 453, 
531 

Mehtar (caste of sweepers). 202 F 

211 , 212 

Menstruation, 243-4; rule* during, 
56, 206 

Midwife, 245 t 

Milk, 108, 109. 113 p 118, 232, 248, 
254, 283, 286, 472, 473, 490, 500 
Milking. 109, 116, 232 
Millet p 105, 490; see also jtwf, 
kvdo, kutlti 

Mock-fight (at wedding), 279 t 
MohJniin (Sfruhinia foJilEi) l 28. 29, 
46, 460 

Money-lender, 92, 95, 171 * 554-9 
Monuments for the dead, 352-4 


Mwn, 454 

Moral principles, 196, 203-14, 257 
Munda, 10. 72, 133, 173, 343 p 344 p 
488 

Murder, 323 

Muria (Gond sub-group)* 4 F 9 
Jifttmim (gravel) p 25, 30 
Mttsar (grain-pestle)* 37, 269; see 
Grain-pestle 
Muslim, 116 

Musta (informant), 10, llli 206, 
322, 352, 371, 3S0, 531, 547 


Nahal, 4, 5 

Nahar T 4 

Name-giving, to persons, 253 L; to 
bullocks, 1W L 

Nang panchmh 472 f. 

Nanga Baiga (Bhumia ancestor), 
73. 405 ff. 

Narayan deo, 31, US, 391-3, 427 ff. 

Narbada, 70, 99 p 191, 202, 21 & 313, 
337, 401, 486 

Naratia fBhumio sub-group)* 4 

Net (relatives through marriage), 
166 h, 18i ? 217, 21Bp 261. 327 ff^ 
330 ff. 

Nawa, 477 f. 

Net, for hunting, 124, 125: for ush- 
ing, 126 f. 

Nick-name, 161, 253 

Nimar, 4 T 5 P 429 

Nut-cutter (*amta) r 42. 202, 267 p 
275, 277, 265, 230 


Oath, 215 f. 

Obscenities, 457 

Offering, of Iruits, butter. incense p 
liquor, etc-, 27, 38, 73, 399. 452, 
453. 462; of first fruits, 477 f. 
Oil-press, 104 
Ojha, 315 
Omens, 20^ 503 f. 

Opium. 71 
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Oraon, 12, 153* 168 
Ordeal, 533 £ 

Orissa, 144, 463 

Ornaments, 57-82, 174, ISO, ISt 
263; for men, 57 I.; for women, 
5H0 


Faddy, 103, 470 

Paisa <4cll pari of an anna, 64th 
part of a rupee), 27, 490 
Pan, 71 f. t 451; see Betel 
Punch or pancJutjrat, 194-7; see 
Village cuuncO 

Panda (sorcerer), 27, 118, 143 s 371 T 

457 ff* 526^31, 53® t 

Panda va brothers. 143, 40S l£ h 435 
Pandit, 453; see also Brahmin 
Psmga (informant), S. 72, 134, 140, 
253, 381. 3®4 r 527, 540 
Fanka (caste of weavers), 51 h 70, 
153, 184, 1S8, 194, 206, 201, 202, 
206, 210, 221, 228, 227, 245, 450, 

458 

Pardhan, 134, 104, 200, 210, 211, 
334-6, 526, 548; see Genealogist 
Parana {sub-district), 4, 5, 136, 
139 

PartkrompL, 132 

Pa rja fGond sub-group) p % IS 
Farmqtmn (God) , 347, 381 

Parvati 191 > 41® If., 4S9, 490 
Fatu?ari (land surveyor), 229, 239 
Fej (porridge), 37, 85, 73, 327 
Fhag (HaU), 455-7 
Ffcorfca (gate), 25, 283 
PharsA (axe), 31, 41, 42, 45, 124. 

131, 481 „ 484 
Fhratry, Hi ff. 

Phu I era (hair-siring), 54, 433; in 
faru fccij, 433 ff- 

FseJiauni or picfohort (shouldor 

wrap), 53 r 283. 233, 295 
Fiff, 114-7- sacrifice, 32, 116, 427-49, 
487 

Pilgrimage, 355 


Pltkri (stool), 453 
PCrho (seat), 40 r 165. 287, 271, 377, 
510, 518 
Plague, 314 f. 

Plough* 35 £, 465; cultivation, 85- 
87 

Ploughman.,. 95 h 96-® 

Ploughshare* 41, 85, 86 
Pneumonia, 318 

Poison, for arrows, 43 £; for fish, 
129 £ 

Police, 157, 252, 536 £* 5GQ ff. 
Polygamy, 239^300 
Pork + 70, 116, 188 
Portuguese, 72 
Pots and Pans, 38 f. 

Poultry, IIS 

Frojftud (sacrificial gift), 341 * 454. 
493 

Pregnancy, 244 f. 

Prlthwl mala, 393-401 
Property concepts* 177-84 
Purification, after birth, 250; after 
caste excommunicating see 
Caste, reconciliation to 

Haibhooc. 16, 46 £, 30 
Raj-Gond, 143, 189 L 
Rajput, 11, 13, 14, 2l T Tl n 143, 144. 
148, 152, 154, 189, ISO, 280, 329. 
340 

Raktii, 473 

Rama* 382, 489, 434, 495, 493 
Ram ay an n, 417, 492, 497, 500 
Rnmdhun, 489* 437, 501 
Ramtila, 64, U 273, 507 
Bar (gum)* 452 
Rasenn (sacred ladder), 463 
Pat mat, 150 t 401 t 
Ravan, 190, 458, 495 
Bavonbonsi Good, ISO £ 
Relationship terms, 158-66 
Religion 371-404 

Revenue Department, 78, 177. 224, 
226, 560 f£ 
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Rcwa State, 4. 6, II, 42, 135, 175, 
213 . m 

Rheumatism, 123, 319 
Rice, 31, 37, 63, 267, HL, 465, 470. 
510 

Roots and tubers. 07-8 


SAAf (cow's tail), 461 
Sacrifice of animals. 31, 32; 118, 
118. 150, 345 r 352. 303, 304, 385, 
396. 402. 403, 432 fl, 455. 463. 465, 
467 £,* 478, 484 
pS'd-Spo-C (engagement). 261-3 
Sangramasalii (Gond king), 14 
Sar (cattle?bed), 32, 267. 263, 486; 
ice cattleshed 

Serai or SaiAert ( Bo-3 it' dim ier- 

rata ), 68 , 73. 270, 452, 487 
Scalp lock, 54, 336 
Scnpe-goat, 513 
Scarecrow 3 99 r -413 
Spet (1,76 English pints; or 2 
pounds in weight). 112 
S e mar, 40, 455 
Sendhur (vermihqn). 496 
Service for a wife, 293 f. 

Sex relations, premeritab 205 f, 

S«jtu.il intercourse. 243, 245 
Shadow soul. 346 
Shankar, 191. 500; see Shiva 
Sheep, 118 

Shifting cultivation, 551; see Beirar 

Shiva. 181 r 3S3 r 484 

Shoes, 32 51 

Sickle (ha&sia), 42. 82. 61 . 321 

Sickness, 311-24, 325-7. 506, 509 

Silota, 36, 285 

Singar mala. 315 

Sita. 375. 485, 498 £4 tee Janki 
rnata 

Sleeping. 33 A 
SmaZlpox, 315 f-, 348 
Smoking taboos, 73. 193. 216 
Snake. 208. 289. 319, 514^6. 546; 
bite. 322. 514-25, 536; exorcism. 


507, 516-25; worship, 373, 378, 
472 U 516 

Sneezing, M omen. 563 
Soften (wheat cake), 64. 497 
Somdeni (master of ceremonies). 

208, 217, 219 ff., 435 if. 
Soothsayer. 226, 240 r 255, 344. 348. 

506 . 507-12; see also Gunia 
Sororate. 168 
Soul, 346-52 

South India. 56, 72. 143 r 144. 167 
Sowing, 88 , 465 A. 407 l 
Spear, 45. 115, 123 
Stilts, walking on, 471 
Stimulants and narcotics, 71-6 
Story-telling, 546-8 
Suasa and suaxin, 275 ff,. 493 
Subha (district). 22 
Suicide,, 323 f. 

Supa, 37, 509; jcc Winnowing 
scoop 

Superstition, 25. 56. ID, 224, 504-7 
Swastika (thank), 267, 268. 270, 
459. 462. 439 


Tah&el (sub-district). 3, 53> 138 
Tattooing. 60-2 
Teknonymy, 567 
Territorial systems, 133-9 
Thohttr (landlord) + 183 
Thokur deo. 27, 225. 230. 263, £70. 

3B3-6, 388 A, 459, 467, 469. 524 f- 
Thongm (harrow), 464 

Theft. 90, 209 

Threshing. 81; fioor, 104. 210, 487 
rhvTuye (door post), 26 
Tiger. 122, 123. 156, 208, 214. 223, 
340. 343; preservation from man- 
eating tigers. 355-67 
Tikli* 464 

Til Caesame). 64. 104. 273. 454. 491 
Tobacco, 72 A 

Tch t (hamlet), II, 170. 222 fl., 450. 
463 

Tatenrdsm, 71, 135, 139, 153 ff. 
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Trade, 161 

Transmigration of souls, 258, 349 
Trap, for hunting, 123 f-, 136, 254; 
for fishing, 123 

Trident (imuI), 352. 460, 489, 496, 
523 

7W, 103 
Tubers, 67 f. 

Turban (jwgri or pheta), 51, 229, 
463 

Turmeric (kardi), 115. 263, 264, 
272, 273-5, 333, 462, 490 9 512 
Twins, 250 
Typhoid, 320 


Unttzkse, 371-6 

Urdu (black gram). 102 t, 453, 506 
TJLra khand (nether-world), 373, 
375, 376 


Vampihz, 540 
Vanins, 466 

Vedic Indians, 215, 344, 371 
Vegetables (bhiijri). W-7, 52, 83 
Venereal diseases, 306 f, h 316 
550 

Village community, 195 fL, 222-6, 
256; as political unit, 222; coun¬ 
cil, 184, 194 fL, 256, 264, 278, 293, 
see also Ponchayat; headman 
(ntukoddam, jw(eL), 78. 226-8, 



358; priest (deicer ) T 27, 225, 
229 f.; watchman (koirnar), 225 + 
228 U 380 

Vishnu, 363, 390, 421, 462, 4S4 r 498 
Vitality, 74, 505 t 
Vorasen dovl, 457 


Wakli, 268, 391, 417 
Weapons, 42-5 

Wedding, 72, 266-92, 5*6; gifts, 
179 i, 184, 287; post, 271 f, 291; 
of a mongo tree T 491-4; of a well* 
488-91- ol Narayan dec, 428 ff- 
Weedi^g, 89 f 
Well, 39, 223, 448 £ 

Wheat, 105 £ p 489, 496; sown in 
baskets, 460 fl-, 473 JGL 
Wldow, 184, 186, 332; marriage^ 
187, 294-6 

Winnowing scoop, 31, 247, 487 
Witeh + 256 

Witchcraft, 255, 531-40 
Woman, her position in family, 
183, 300 f„ 547; employment, 80. 
89. 92 I!., 99, 3O0; inheritance, 
178, 164; property rights, 60, 178, 
181, 164; wages, 179; work, 6, 46, 
301 


Yama (God of death), 26 
Yogi, see Jogi 
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